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Your pulse rate goes up whenever you see one of these? Relax—you're perfectly normal. 


There’s nothing we enjoy more than watching someone take a close look at one of our GPs for the first time. The small, 
admiring shake of the head. The pursed lips of judicious approval. The sudden turn to a companion to share one’s 
appreciation. All these we see, time and again. And, like a doting parent, we flush a little with pleased pride. We made 
that! we want to shout. It’s a Grand Prix and it comes with a 306-bhp Trophy V-8 and easy chair bucket seats and a 


console and just take another look at those utterly clean and simple lines, we babble silently. A lot of people must 


hear us, though. There are GPs all over the place. PONTIAC GRAND PRIX ; s) eo) 





OLD AND MEAN...AND AWFULLY GOOD 


The BFG Traction Express truck tire is the best and 
highest priced we make... and it's been in our line for 
a good long time. Mostly, it's the same customers who 
buy the Traction Express again and again, even though 
they know about lower priced tires. Who are they? 
Truckers who keep written cest-per-mile records, down 
to the last tenth of a cent! When they figure it that way, 
the Traction Express is their best buy. 

Notice the broad lug tread. From that tread, right on 
in through the body, to the bead, the Traction Express 
is built for drive-wheel service. On the flat straight- 
away, or in the mountains, wet or dry roads, or any kind 
of service that grinds down tires in a hurry, you'll find 
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the B.F.Goodrich Traction Express is a mean son-of-a- 
gun that just keeps on going. Truckers have had plenty 
of 100,000-mile Traction Express tires we can tell 
you about. 

If you have any truck tire performance problems, it 
will pay you to ask your B.F.Goodrich man about the 
Traction Express. If you run a fleet, it will pay you to 
test out a few sets, for cost per 
mile. We put more than 70 years 
of tire manufacturing know-how 
into this tire. It's awfully good. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 





BEGoodrich 


TRACTION EXPRESS 
TRUCK TIRES 


n Avenue. Chicago, IM. 60811. Second class postage paid at Chicago, M., and at additional mailing offices 










THE 
PASITEST 
OUTBOX 

IN THE 
WORLD 


DATA-PHONE service can tie your organization punched on cards or tape at speer up to two 

together with a low-cost communications system million words in 24 hours. 

that's thousands of times faster than the mail Your people can have all of the information 

and 16 times faster than people can talk they need—when they need it. No costly delays 
lt makes possible business machine ‘‘talk”’ No postponed decisions. 

over regular telephone lines—at regular telephone ist call your Communications Consultant at 


rates. You can transmit anything that can be ye Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Mr. and Mrs. Raymond B, Benson and daughter 


Miss Stafford Hutchinson of Cookham Dean, Berks., 


Joan of New Hartford, N. Y., choose fromatempting — England, enjoying shuffleboard on the United States 
international buffet on the America. The ship is Spacious decks for playing, relaxing, a pool, first-run 


noted for its fine food and wines. For fine sers 


too! There's a well-trained staff to pamper you! 


ice, movies, nightly dancing are some of the reasons for 


istest ship. 


a wonderful time on this, the world’s 


To Europe on the world’s fastest ship is a 


Some of the seasows most 
Sashionable gatherings lake place 
on the s.s.Cnited States 


and the ss America. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Smith dancing to Meyer Davis music 
in the ballroom on the United States. Mr. Smith, President of the 
Thomas J.Smith Engineering and Construction Co, of Diisseldorf, 


Germany, has made 25 crossings on United States Lines ships 
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0-day social season 





What’s vour pleasure? A gay whirl or total rest? You can 


have either on the United States and the America where 
a masterful stress on service and food keynotes every 
trip. Join the circle of distinguished people who travel to 
and from Europe regularly on these luxurious superliners. 
You'll arrive at your destination refreshed and ready for 
any adventure lo come. 

The s.s. United States includes a week-end in its 5 days to 
Europe, conserving time for businessmen. The s.s. America, 
popular, luxurious, offers two extra days of leisure at sea 

Plan your winter vacation now. Fares are lower during Thrift Season, 


with an additional 1067 reduction on round trips. For even greater 


savings ask about excursion fares and special group rates. 


New Winter vacation ideas 
via the United States and America 


Blue-Ribbon vacations to Paris. Your ticket includes tours of the 


French capital, first-class hotel accommodations, and entertainment 


at glamorous night clubs and restaurants 


Cruises to Bermuda or the West Indies. Sail in luxury to these exotic 
ports: St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda, ¢ UraGao Martinique. 


UR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


United States Lines 





Suppose all the trucks disappeared 





at midnight tonight... 


It wouldn't matter much... 
Until first thing tomorrow morning... 


No morning papers...no milk for breakfast...no bread...no gasoline at ital) 
service station...no letter from Aunt Agatha. 


And in a few days... 
No cigarettes...no parts for industry...no soap for the home laundry...no nothing! 


Modern, efficient trucks... built specifically to do their jobs properly. .. piloted by 
skilled, experienced, safety-educated drivers.. _cared for in modern shops 

by expert mechanics. ..these are the ingredients for the world’s finest, 

most economical transportation network...more than 12 million trucks 

that prove, every minute 


“a Ba ‘ 
of the day —“Ifyougotitt EATON AXLE DIVISION 


Pu tatie @elcelele la) a) om “ese aaa sea Cleveland, Ohio 44110 


American Trucking Industry ATAY.. 
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Happy Valentine's day 

Happy Easter 

Happy Mother's day 

Happy first vacation day 

; Happy Thanksgiving day 

| Happy...any day! 

¢ No matter what you want to say to her, nothing says it so superbly as 


MOET the first and finest champagne of France 
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Pass along? 
Who'd borrow it? 


We've known for a long time that women use and re-use Woman's Day. 
We asked Roper to find out how much. His survey shows that 
Woman’s Day is kept longer, clipped more, and gives its readers 

more ideas than other leading women’s service magazines. 

Is this important? A quick look at Starch shows that Woman's Day 

has dominated the entire women’s service field in ad readership 
scores for the past 10 years. But then we won't jump to conclusions 
about magazine use and ad readership. We hope you'll do that. 





A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 





SOURCES: THE VALUE AND USE OF EDITORIAL CONTENT TO PRIMARY AND PASS-ALONG READERS OF FOUR 


MAJOR WOMEN’S MAGAZINES GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, FAMILY CIRCLE, McCALL’S, WOMAN'S DAY— ROPER 


STARCH CONSUMER AONORMS REPORTS 








Ask your travel agent why he’s switching you to PIA after you get to Europe 


and he'll never stop talking. 


He'll tell you that PIA flies nothing but Boeing fan-jets on its 
international flights. Between London, Frankfurt, Geneva, Rome, Beirut, 


Teheran, Karachi and Dacca. 
He’ll tell you that PIA is a major carrier between these places. 


He'll tell you that PIA is the airline with two full captains on every flight. 


He'll tell you that PIA shows in-flight movies to both classes. 
(At no extra charge). 
He’ll tel! vou that PIA’s hostesses are gracious and helpful. 
He'll tell you that PIA serves superb food, smooth wines. 
He'll tell you that PIA’s jets get a complete checkup every 65 hours. 
And he'll tell you that PIA’s outstanding efficiency makes them 
great people to fly with. 
So for the best in travel advice, always talk to your travel agent. 
Better yet, listen to him. 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES, 608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. PHONE LT 1-0600 
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PAKISTAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


LINKING EUROPE 
AND THE EAST 
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IF YOU SOMETIMES FLY... ENJOY MUSIC.. 





SEE WALT DISNEY'S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR,”’ SUNDAYS, NBC-TV NETWORK. 


NYR2 








If you sometimes fly: Ra 
dars by RCA, in planes and 
airports, control traffic flow 
for greater safety. On the 
way is a system which uses 
RCA computers to control air 
traffic with new exactness. 


Enjoy music: RCA is mu- 
sic to millions of people 
with RCA Victor records— 
both classical and popular— 
as well as all types of radios, 
black and white or color TV, 
and stereo record players. 


Use a bank: RCA comput- 
ers are at work in banks, 
government agencies, the 
armed forces, and industry. 
The newest RCA computer 
can handle 20 million bits 
of information in a second! 





USE A BANK...OR WATCH ASTRONAUTS... 





Or watch astronauts: More 
than 3,000 RCA engineers 
at Cape Canaveral, and the 
Atlantic Missile Range, col 
lect and process data vital 
to space exploration and de 
velopment of U.S. missiles. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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A MAN WORKS HARD TO GET *750,000 


He wants the bank that works hardest to invest it well. 


Demanding customer, the owner of a lead- 


g transportation compa 
1c executives who have 
York to help them man- 
s of investments. 
a sin ple truth, harder a man 
o accumulate his money, the 
our skill in handling it 
ent Management Account, 
Special care: Your in tments are 
. He meets 
the 


ivailable to 


in | 


concern oO 


f America’s leading, 
ks. His aim: to take ev 


ecp your Investments se- 


. His experience in doing 


averages over 20 ye 
You decide: You 


thoron 


en the most 
. We will 


alter 


h inforn 

recomm 

our recomm« s you see fit. 
The cost: | 

bill is modest, The 

0.000. fe 


you receive, yout 
annual fee 
count of $7 r insta 


$3,500. 


is only 


And most of it is tax ¢ 


On an ac- 


ductible. 


Wouldn't you like to diseuss soon what 
our hard work and skill can accomplish for 
you? Phone 770-1234, Trust Investment 
Department, Chemical Bank New York 


lrust Company, New York 15. 


Chemieal 


New York 








Curtis reports 
advertising gains for all 5 magazines 


in second half of 1963 


Advertisers respond to the new edi- 

torial vigor of Curtis magazines. Ad- 

vertising pages placed or on order 

for July-December 1963 are up over 

the same 1962 period by:* 

+41 pages for The Saturday Evening 

Post... 

+99 pages for Ladies’ HomeJournal... 

+19 pages for Holiday... 

+52 pages for The American Home. 
Jack and Jill, which recently 


Page gains as of October 15, 1963 


started to sell advertising space, 
already has received schedules from 
six leading advertisers. 

What’s more, the Post’s business 
on the books for first-half 1964 is up 
21% over orders received at this time 
last year. 

We believe that our readers and 
our advertising friends will welcome 
this latest report on the present 
progress of Curtis magazines. 











PRICAN 


HOLIDAY | Oi 








CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Annealing Expansion Step #1 
In Pittsburgh’s Drive 
to Outdistance Competition 


Pittsburgh Steel is fired up like never before—about steel 
quality, new products and better service than ever for 
customers more selective than ever. Some say we're 
‘meeting the competitive challenge.” Right!—but with 
lots of old-fashioned hustle, enterprise and savvy to get 
the edge, too. 


We're spending $44-million to do the job—on top of $120- 
million in the past decade. Here's what we're doing. 


Completed (1) Annealing Expansion—an addition that ups 
by 40% our ability to supply cold-rolled sheet, metal- 
working’s most versatile product and our biggest; (2) 
Iron ore and coal partnerships—guaranteeing us full bins 
of high quality, low cost ore and coal for decades to come. 


Underway (3) For steelmaking, two of the most modern 
basic oxygen furnaces; (4) two more hot mill rolling 
stands, plus automatic gauge control, for 
wide, dead-true sheet steel in larger coils; 
(5) ore preparation, to get lower raw ma- 
terial costs. 


We prize our customers, and set store 
by their success. Let’s face it; what 
helps them helps us. But it takes hustle 
—like never before. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


NEW PRODUCTS, TOO 


It takes more than just plant improve- 
ments for a producer of Pittsburgh 
Steel's size to get the competitive 
jump on its rivals. It takes new prod- 
ucts such as these. 


FOR METALWORKING: 

Brushed Finish Sheet—pattern-rolled in 
coils or cut lengths, here's steel sheet with 
a pre-finished brushed surface that when 
plated adds sparkle to any product where 
sales appeal is important. Other patterns 
available, too. 


Pattern Design Wire—round wire with 
attractive designs applied to its surface to 
zip up appearance of formed wire prod- 
ucts. A “first” in the industry. 


Pitt-Ten—high strength, low alloy struc- 
tural sheet for more strength, less weight, 
better corrosion resistance in applications 
where performance is critical. 


FOR CONSTRUCTION: 

Fabri-Bond—revolutionary new reinforc- 
ing mesh made from deformed, high 
strength wires to build lighter, stronger, 
concrete structures and pre-cast members. 


Hinged Fabric—highway and structural 
mesh hinged lengthwise for faster, easier, 
less costly handling of large sheets, and 
more economical shipping. 


Fab-Form—longer and wider corrugated 
steel form, available for concrete floors 
and roofs. Produced plain or with tough, 
baked-on red oxide protective paint 
coating. 


FOR OIL PRODUCTION: 

8-Acme Tubing—seamless steel tubing 
with a special joint that features rugged 
threads, high strength, and leak resistance 
vital in today's deep, high pressure oil 
and gas wells. 


Dual Weight Drill Pipe—combines 
heavy-wall top end for strength where 
pipe gets worst abuse, with lighter-wall 
body to reduce pipe weight, give greater 
strength, extra safety on toughest, deepest 
drilling. 
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Magazine “Z” delivers more families w 


up, up, up 
To get more light on thes 





Families earning over $10,000 
z 


PLAYBOY 


SPORTS 
sng ESQUIRE 
ARGOSY 









~ 


Result: 
Ad revenue at Magazine “Z” is up, up, UP, UP, 
1p, up 9 montt sith November an all-ti 


ho earn $10,000 and over and does it more efficiently. 


e of our reps. 








Kodel is a trademark for Eastman polyester fiber 
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_} “1 promise to love, 
honor and cherish 
your appearance”. 


“Cross 
my heart” 





That's our Plateau Suit 
by “Timely Clothes” 
talking. And those are 
no idle words, thanks to 


KODEL. 


This stay-fresh polyester 
fiber builds a press 
right into suits, keeps 
them looking well after 
miles of travel and days 
of arduous wear. 
Kodel also sees that 
other John David fashions 
can't be beat for 
wrinkle-resistance, 
low upkeep costs and 
easy care. Here's the 
complete line-up at John David: 
“Plateau” Suits, 85.00 
“J & F” Suits, 69.75 
“Majer” Slacks, 25.50 
“Alligator” Coats, from 24.95 
“Robert Lewis” Coats, 39.95 
“Manhattan” Shirts, 5.95 
“Manhattan” Underwear, 
from 1.50... Pajamas, 8.95 
“Brentwood” washable 
sweaters, from 10.95 


JIN 


New York — White Plains — Washington 


DAVID 
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Expressly 


for travelers to 


COPENHAGEN 
OSLO STOCKHOLM 


most frequent service 
transatlantic or transpolar 


SAS serves more cities in Europe 
than any other transatlantic airline 















Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
or see your SAS travel agent 






European Style Hotel 
INNKEEPING 


in Los Angeles 










California traditions. 
Cuisine par excellence. 
Impeccable service. 
Decorators guest rooms. 











The only hotel 
within strolling convenience 
of fashionable stores. 


Hhaante larvrteights 


Bewly 
YY 
Hote 


Beverly Hills, California 
CRestview 5-4282 











FOR IMMEDIATE RESERVATIONS 
CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENCY 
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TELEVISION 
Wednesday, November 20 

CHRONICLE (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). A 
dramatic study of the year 1863. concen- 
trating on the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
Walt Whitman, Jefferson Davis, Robert E. 
Lee and Abolitionist Frederick Douglass, 
with Ossie Davis playing Douglass. 

THAT WAR IN KOREA (NBC, 7:30-9 
p.m.). A Project 20 special, narrated by 
Richard Boone. 

THE FESTIVAL FRENZY (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). 
A look at European festivals—eating fes- 
tivals. music festivals, film festivals, boat- 
ing excursions, religious celebrations, and 
the running of the bulls at Pamplona. 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Guest stars are British Actress Rachel 
Roberts and Richard Kiley. 


Thursday, November 21 
DR. KILDARE (CBS, 8:30-9:30  p.m.). 
Dick Chamberlain finds he can patch up 
the body but not the mind of the teen-age 
victim of an abortion, so he ships her off 
to another program—The Eleve nth Hour, 
where in the Nov. 27 episode Dr. Ralph 
Bellamy, as psychiatrist, will try his hand 
where Kildare’s failed. 
Friday, November 22 
TWILIGHT ZONE (CBS, 9:30-10 p.m.) 
Gladys Cooper plays an invalid terrified 
by a series of telephone calls. 


Saturday, November 23 

EXPLORING (NBC, 1-2 p.m.). A children’s 
program devoted to Mark Twain. 

THE DEFENDERS (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) 
A comedy (for a change) about a play 
trying out in Boston with the cast getting 
thrown in jail. Barbara Baxley, Barbara 
Harris and Elliott Reid guest-star. 


Sunday, November 24 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 12:30-1 p.m.). First 
of a two-part series examining what's left 
of London after Liz Taylor got done with 
it on NBC, with ABC Loncon Corre- 
spondent Bill Sheehan and his family con- 
ducting the tour. 

NBC OPERA COMPANY (NBC, 2-3 p.m.). 
The opening of the company’s 15th season 
with a repeat of last year’s world premiére 
of Gian Carlo Menotti’s Labyrinth. 

NBC NEWS ENCORE (NBC, 3-4 p.m.). A 
repeat of “The Land.” a look at the plight 
of the farmer. 

THE CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 
§-5:30 p.m.). “Seven Days to Kickoff.” 
one week in the life of Air Force Acade- 
my Quarterback Terry Isaacson 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Part I of “The Plots Against Hit- 
ler.” as told by the few who survived the 
attempt to assassinate him in 1944, 

THE BEST ON RECORD (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) 
An entertainment special presented under 
the auspices of the National Academy 
of Recording Arts and Scien featur- 
ing winners of the academy's “Grammy” 
award. Among them: Bob Hope. Bing 
Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Sammy Davis IJr., 
Dean Martin and Mahalia Jackson. 








Monday, November 25 
MONDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
7:30-9:30 p.m.). Singing in the Rain, one 
of the best musicals Hollywood ever 


* All times E.S.T. 


produced. starring Gene Kelly, Donald 
O'Connor and Debbie Reynolds. Color. 

HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). A documentary on Hollywood's 
“Great Lovers,” with film clips of memo- 
rable scenes played by Valentino. John 
Barrymore, John Gilbert, Gable, Brando 
and—Elvis Presley. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE, adapted 
faithfully but rather ponderously from the 
short story by Carson McCullers, finds 
Playwright Edward Albee in middling-to- 
poor form. However, Colleen Dewhurst, 
Lou Antonio and a remarkable actor- 
dwarf. Michael Dunn, give the evening 
moments of phantasmagorical vitality. 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. In a_ bizarre 
newlyweds’ nook, Elizabeth Ashley and 
Robert Redford have only love to keep 
them warm—but Playwright Neil Simon 
stokes the evening with a fire of laughs. 

JENNIE is a grandiose musical dud, 
dropped on Laurette Taylor's early life 
and hard times. Amid the gloom, Mary 
Martin shines like the inextinguishable 
star that she is 

THE PRIVATE EAR and THE PUBLIC EYE, 
two one-acters by Peter Shaffer, play Get- 
ting to Know You, first to the sketchy 
theme of boyish bunglings in a scrubby 
flat. second to the more artful airs of a de- 
tective shadowing a seemingly errant wife. 

THE REHEARSAL. Neither the 18th century 
costumes they wear for a play within this 
Anouilh play nor their witty words can 
hide the motives of aristocrats intent on 
destroying a pure—and classless—love. 

LUTHER, by John Osborne, unleashes 
thundering theater and = shaky theology 
around the man who brought about the 
Reformation. In the title role, Albert 
Finney is a sight to behold. 


Off Broadway 

CORRUPTION IN THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, by 
Ugo Betti, descends into the degraded 
minds and souls of men, and in that hell 
finds a startling hope of heaven. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT. A fresh band of tart 
and antic young Britons are sinking satiri- 
cal switchblades into Richard Nixon, Con- 
rad Hilton, the former Lord Home and 
other biggish names and isms 


CINEMA 

KNIFE IN THE WATER. In this sophisti- 
cated thriller from Poland, Director Ro- 
man Polanski puts two men and one wom- 
an aboard a small sloop, where he can 
explore human relations at his leisure— 
and with a surgeon’s skill. 

TOM JONES. Merely the best comedy in 
years. A lusty lad’s progress through 18th 
century England is sometimes Hogarthian, 
always hilarious, and acted to the hilt by 
Albert Finney, Hugh Griffith and support- 
ing company under the masterful direction 
of Tony Richardson. 

MURIEL. France’s Alain Resnais (Hiro- 
shima, Mon Amour, Last Year at Marien- 
bad) embarks on an original, ambitious 
but ultimately tiresome trip down memory 
lane, with Marienbad's luminous Delphine 
Seyrig in brilliant form as an aging widow 
who yearns to recapture a long-lost love. 

MARY, MARY. Jean Kerr’s crackling com- 
edy about an all but divorced couple 
(Debbie Reynolds and Barry Nelson) 
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SAILOR OF 
THE.KING 





“CENTURY ll 


For viewers and advertisers, here are 46 of the very / finest feature 

Soon they \ shh be seen throug sh the facilities vill rica's 
esent them for r your plea sure 

fit if you are an adv ertis ot 


films ever releas ete local TV 
most quality conscious television stations We pre 
if you are a F deur. anid for ms profit i 





Time buyers please note below is the list of stations who have bought 
these “Century Il" features in their first few weeks of release. 
More are coming in avery * day. For aduivonal aren listings please contact: 
Twentieth Century-Fox Television, Inc. 
444 West 56 . Street A a Se 0 meet 5-33 
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Sabatini Firenze /8:30 p.m. / Vincenzo Sabatini recom- 
mends: Petti di Pollo en Chaud-Froid, Tortellini Fatti in 
Casa alla Romagnola, Bistecca di Manzo Toscano, Pisellini 
Freschi alla Fiorentina. Vino Rosso Sabatini, Torta St. Ho- 


noré, Caffe’ [’spresso, followed by [alone it 


IQUEUR, 80 PROOF 


Y CORP. WYN. 
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Now/direct from Italy’s 
greatest restaurants... 
A recipe collection of all 
the magnificent dishes 
in Liquore Strega’s ads 





The flavorful cuisine of [Italy's foremost 
chefs and restaurateurs—as seen in Liquore 


Strega ads—is here now in a tempting 
recipe kit for connoisseurs of foreign cook- 
ery. It’s a lovely, durable container to add 
to your permanent kitchen library, full of 
dozens of Italian specialties on 3” x 5” 
cards, with lots of room for additions. 

From Antipasto to Beefsteak Florentine 
style, the special savor of the experts dis- 
tinguishes these recipes. They're well or- 
ganized and as easy to follow for the begin- 
ner as for the experienced gourmet cook. 

Also included are many Italian dishes 
from “GOURMET” which has long set the 
standards of haute cuisine in the best 
kitchens of the world. 

Order your Strega Recipe Kit for $1.00 
with the coupon below. Supply is limited. 







so hurry. It’s a fine gift idea too, Buon 
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proves. if it proves anything, that incom- 
patibility can be funny. 

THE HOUSEHOLDER. Sweetly humorous 
are the clashes between Prem and Indu, a 
pair of restive young marrieds getting used 
to each other in spite of themselves in 
modern Delhi 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

DOROTHY AND RED, by Vincent Sheean. 
Novelist Sinclair Lewis and globe-trotting 
Dorothy Thompson made a glamorous 
couple, but their marriage was stormy and 
it ended in a bitter divorce. Miss Thomp- 
son recorded every detail, from the giddy 
courtship to the last wrathful grape, and 
Sheean squares the famous family circle 
with some superfluous amateur analysis 
of his own. 

A SENATE JOURNAL, by Allen Drury. As 
a U.P. reporter, Senate-Watcher Drury 
(Advise and Consent) kept a journal of 
the Senate during the crucial war years 
1943-1945. The result is a very human 
account of legislators fighting each other, 
the war, and the President. 

THE BENDER, by Paul Scott. A compas 
sionate novel about an intelligent but in- 
effectual man watching himself go down 
for what may be the last time 

JOHN KEATS, by Walter Jackson Bate, 
and JOHN KEATS, by Aileen Ward. While 
Bate pays extensive attention to the great 
poetry, Miss Ward is more absorbed with 
the poet's life, but both biographies are 
first-rate 

THE HACK, by Wilfrid Sheed. A kind of 
Miss Lonelvhearts in reverse, the hero is 
a successful writer of sentimental pap for 
Catholic publications who realizes, with 
horror, that he is losing his sincerity and 
developing writer's cramp in the smug 
swamps of suburbia 

THE LETTERS OF F. SCOTT FITZGERALD, ed- 
ited by Andrew Turnbull. Most of these 
letters were written in the late "30s, when 
socially militant literati considered Fitz 
gerald an anachronism left over from a 
bankrupt era. Though poor and puzzled, 
the author did some of his best writing 
then—some of it in this volume 
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generates... 


fresh investment ideas that may 
be of real significance to his 
clients. And at A. G. Becker & Co., 
Mr. George S. K. Rider’s creative 
thinking is backed up by solid 
research — not guesswork — in 
helping you design a well-rounded 
investment program. 


A Yale graduate with a major 
in Economics, George’s know-how 
as an A. G. Becker & Co. Regis- 
tered Representative comes by 
way of five year’s prior experience 
in commercial and investment 
banking. Whether pursuing in- 
vestment goals for clients or 
hockey goals (which he often does 
on winter weekends in his neigh- 
borhood’s Commuter’s Hockey 
League) , George Rider puts size- 
able skill and talent into the job. 


Mr. Rider would like to do two 
things for you. First, give your 
portfolio the careful review it 
might require. And second, pre- 
sent you with a copy of the A. G. 
Becker Institutional Field Report 
on the Coca-Cola Company. Why 
not get in touch with him soon? 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


60 Broad Street * New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone 363-2798 
120 S. LaSalle St. * Chicago 3, Ill. 
Phone FR 2-6100 


San Francisco, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Albany 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other leading exchanges 
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When these Silver Service carts roll quietly down 
the aisles of our Jets to Texas, they, and the spec- 
tacular meals that follow, are just a few of the 
extras you'll enjoy 


In planning your trip, take advantage of these 
other extras: our E! Dorado Rooms at Idlewild Air- 
port and Love Field in Dallas; hotel or rent-a-car 





arrangements: even theatre tickets and restaurant 
reservations. And remember, Braniff's half-fare 
Family Plan is good every day of the week 

Choose one of 5 Silver Service Jets to Dallas 
First Class or Coach — at 9:00 A.M., 2:00 P.M., 
6:15 P.M. and 11:00 P.M. from Idlewild; 4:30 P.M 
from Newark Airport 


For reservations call MU 7-8200 or your Travel Agent 


BRANIFF Ynlenmalional 
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AIRWAYS 


BEST IN THE AIR FOR PERSONAL CARE 
TIME, NOVEMBER 22, 1963 


Take me to your leader. 


oO 


My name is Addo-x 154 


| bear an urgent message from my masters * They 
want you to know that | will add for you « 
Subtract for you * Multiply for you * Give you 
credit balance «All quickly and quietly « With ease 
and accuracy *All debits in black #All credits in 
red! can set 9 digits and total 10 * 

Some call me handsome «All call me durable « 

| never tire and neither does my operator «| am 
truly simple to operate * My symmetrical keyboard 
features the finest feather touch in the industry « 
I’ve been cruelly tested by robots at the factory « 
But | exist to serve people with figurework 
problems « People like you * Serve them with 
results they've dreamed of but never realized + 

| must demonstrate that all I’ve told you is true + 
So take me to your leader * 
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demonstration sn eye-opener and take: 
ail PLaza $-5420. There's no obligatior 
adodlo-x ine. 300 Park Avenue, N.Y. 22 Plaza 5-5420 
My time is valuable. But if your machine ts really exceptional it will 


be worth a few minutes to see for myself 
Just call me for an appointment. My number | 
Of course, no obligation on my part 





Name 





Company 
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Tell me a story 


Fill it with pirates and Indians and end it 
happily ever after. Here, in much of its program- 
ming for children, television's ability to tell a 
story is classically demonstrated. It entertains 
and it informs. 

TV Guide magazine also combines entertain- 
ment with information. And that makes it one of the 
most valuable advertising channels in American 
publishing. 

Stated in a few words, TV Guide magazine is 
a commentary on things interested people see 
on television and want to know more about, which 
is just about everything. 

It treats the light parts lightly and speaks with 
authority about the more serious side of television. 
















Its opinions are its own, for TV Guide magazine 
is anything but a house organ for television. 

This is why it is such a valuable medium for 
your mass-market advertising. People, nearly 20 
million primary readers each week, buy it to read. 
They read it, according to readership studies, 
from cover to cover. They read the advertise- 
ments. They respond. This has been proven time 
after time to the satisfaction of our growing list 
of advertisers. 

You can reach this vast market for half the 
cost per thousand of any other mass weekly or 
biweekly, through TV Guide magazine. 

We have a story to tell you—an important 
media story. 


Oo  ————— 


<3 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT OUR 
MAGAZINE: TV GUIDE magazine delivers a 
guaranteed circulation of 842 million house 
holds. 194 million primary readers. TV GUIDE 
reaches well over five million young married 
readers—more than any other magazine pub- 
lished. Compared with Look, Life, and Post, 
TV GUIDE reaches the most families who own 
their own homes, families who own their own 
automobiles, and families with children The 
median income of TV GUIDE households is 
$7503. TV GUIDE offers two to three times 
more primary readers per advertising dollar 
than any other mass weekly or biweekly 


Source: Starch Consumer Magazine Report, 1963 
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ART IN NEW YORK 


UPTOWN 


TOMI UNGERER—D'Arcy, 1091 Madison 
Ave. at 82nd St. Author-Ilustrator Un- 
gerer (Crictor) turns to gallery drollery. 
The paintings poke fun at Madison Ave- 
nue’s other life, the world of the ad agen- 
cies; the constructions are funny animals 
and people built out of everyday objects 
and lots of whimsy. Through Dec. 7. 

BALCOMB GREENE—Saidenberg, 1035 
Madison Ave. at 79th St. Greene's engag- 
ing double exposures in muted blues and 
browns have a deceptively unfinished look. 
But the white space in his seascapes and 
street scenes is left there on purpose: to 
flood the canvases with light. Through 
Nov. 30. 

ART OF TUSCANY—Duveen, 18 East 79th 
St. A sumptuous show including a Fra 
Angelico Madonna and Child and a Ma- 
solino Annunciation that have never been 
shown in the U.S. Also works by Giotto, 
Botticelli, Della | Robbia, Francesco di 
Giorgio. All but the Giottos are for sale. 
Through Dee. 31. 

NICOLAS DE STAEL—Rosenberg, 20 East 
79th St. Twenty-six paintings, some never 
shown before, by the French colorist who 
troweled slabs of paint onto canvas to cre- 
ate a glowing masonry. Through Nov. 30. 

AMEDEO MODIGLIANI—Perls. 1016 Madi- 
son Ave. at 78th St. Twenty-two paintings 
and two pieces of sculpture. Among the 
oval-faced, almond-eyed portraits are two 
of British Poetess Beatrice Hastings. One 
painting, Le Garcon Rouge, has never 
been shown in New York before. Through 
Dec. 7. 

GUY PENE DU BOIS—Graham. 1014 
Madison Ave. at 78th St. (second floor). 
A 20-year (1913-33) slice of Du Bois’ 
career, ranging from his alabastrine red- 
head in Nude Seated on Chair through 
his flat-chested flappers of the ‘20s to his 
plastered blonde in Carnival Interlude. 
Through Dec. 14. 

ALFRED JENSEN—Graham, 1014 Madison 
Ave. at 78th St. (third floor). More check- 
erboards than a shelfful of Purina boxes. 
Among them: Men and Horses, a three- 
panel impression of the Parthenon frieze 
that might have been done by a near- 
sighted mosaicist. and a monster quad- 
ruptych called The Birth of the Triglyph. 

MASAYUKI NAGARE—Staempfli, 47 East 
77th St. The first U.S. exhibition of the 
massive abstract shapes of Japan's fore- 
most sculptor (Time, Sept. 20). Surfaces 
are apple-smooth or raw-rock broken; the 
urge to touch is irresistible and encour- 
aged. Through Novy. 23. 

PIERRE ALECHINSKY—Lefebre. 47 East 
77th St. Twenty-one turbulent oils and 
tortured ink-wash paintings by the most 
sharp-fanged member of the Cobra group. 
Haunted little faces stare from the inky 
spume, half-formed bird-creatures hide in 
the thickets of the oils. Through Dec. 7. 

ALBERT BIERSTADT—Florence Lewison, 50 
East 76th St. These 24 paintings by a 
master of mammoth landscapes come as a 
surprise. Not only are they small (the 
largest is only 11% in. by 15% in.), but 
their simplicity makes them almost ab- 
stract despite being 100 years old. Through 
Nov. 30. 

SONIA DELAUNAY—Granville, 929 Mad- 
ison Ave, at 74th St. Gouaches and oils 
done by the widow of Painter Robert De- 
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launay. Brilliant suns whirl across the 
canvases, lock in geometrical embraces of 
color. Through Nov. 30. 

JEF BANC—Reyn. 14 East 74th St. 
Thirty-three examples of a meticulous new 
talent. Frenchman Banc is obsessed with 
biological forms, and some of his paintings 
resemble opulent microscope slides; others 
are highly glazed traceries like cathedral 
windows. Through Nov. 23. 

DAVID ARONSON—Nordness, 831 Madi- 
son Ave. at 69th St. A congregation of 
patriarchs, conjurers, scribes and phari- 
sees, in bronze and encaustic. Aronson’s 
Biblical portraits are slyly human, pro- 
fusely cabalistic. Through Nov. 30. 

CHRISTOS CAPRALOS— Martha Jackson, 32 
East 69th St. First U.S. exhibition of the 
sophisticated mockeries in bronze of the 
human form by an important Greek sculp- 
tor. Bits of realistic anatomy peep through 
the textured surfaces. Through Dec. 14. 

JOHN PAUL JONES—Dintenfass, 18 East 
67th St. The faceless faces and ectoplas- 
mic figure studies seem to have been paint- 
ed during a séance. Jones's oil-on-paper 
portraits and little bronze heads are ex- 
quisitely eerie. Through Nov. 30. 

CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE DRAWINGS—Wil- 
denstein, 19 East 64th St. This sampling 
of 165 drawings from one of the great 
US. collections ranges from a 1Sth cen- 
tury silverpoint portrait to three 20th cen- 
tury Picassos, includes work by Tiepolo, 
Turner, Van Gogh, Mondrian. Bellows, 
Homer and Sheeler. Through Nov. 30. 

IRANIAN CERAMICS—Asia House, 112 
Fast 64th St. More than 100 pieces of 
Persian pottery and porcelain, dating from 
the 4th millennium B.C. into the 19th cen- 
tury. Through Dec. 15. 

CONRAD MARCA-RELLI—Kootz, 655 Mad- 
ison Ave. at 60th St. The Boston-born 
collagist has forsaken canvas scraps for 
aluminum snippets riveted to wood to 
achieve the effect of free-form boiler plate. 
Through Nov. 30. 


MIDTOWN 


ELLSWORTH KELLY—Betty Parsons, 24 
West 57th St. Kelly's familiar hard edges, 
plus his new painted-aluminum sculpture. 
Through Nov. 23. 

20TH CENTURY MaSTERS—Knoedler, 14 
East 57th St. The entire collection of Tex- 
tile Designer Edward A. Bragaline, shown 
for the first time. Represented are Miro 
(nontypical early expressionist. works), 
Braque (the enormous Bathers, a favorite 
of the artist's), Picasso (seven oils in- 
cluding a cubist portrait of Braque), De 
Staél, Modigliani, Degas, Soutine, Rouault 
and others; sculpture by Renoir, Moore, 
Baskin. Through Nov. 23. 

PIET MONDRIAN—Sidney Janis, 15 East 
57th St. The golden-section geometry is on 
display as usual, but the eye opener is a 
series of 1907-08 watercolors and pencil 
drawings of flowers, done with Oriental 
delicacy. Through Nov. 30. 

LEON GOLUB—Frumkin, 32 East 57th 
St. Golub recasts the human form in 
mythological mold, crowds his canvases 
with sweating Titans (largest: 9 ft. by 6 
ft.) engaged in violent combat. Fifteen 
frescolike oils. Through Dec. 7. 

CURT VALENTIN MEMORIAL— Marlbor- 
ough-Gerson, 41 East 57th St. (sixth 
floor). To celebrate the opening of what 


may well be the world’s largest commer- 
cial art gallery, the proprictors have 
rounded up what may well be the largest 
show ever assembled by one: more than 
500 paintings and sculptures by artists 
once associated with the late New York 
Art Dealer Curt Valentin. Among them 
are Henry Moore, Jean Arp, Jacques Lip- 
chitz, Marino Marini, Alexander Calder, 
Graham Sutherland, Paul Klee. a covey of 
other imports ranging from Rodin to Pi- 
casso. Through Dec. 21. 

THE SCULPTORS GUILD—Lever House, 
Park Ave. at 53rd St. Sixty-six samples of 
U.S. sculpture in a variety of materials; 
charred fir, laminated marble, aluminum 
epoxy, sassafras root, sheet copper, pear 
wood, concrete and stained glass are a 
few. De Creeft, Epping, Gross, Nevelson, 
Zorach are among the sculptors. Through 
Nov. 24. 

SOVIET GRAPHIC ARTS—Time & Lire 
Building. Sixth Ave. at 50th St. Four hun- 
dred lithographs, woodcuts, linocuts, etch- 
ings and drawings in an exhibition spon- 
sored by the U.S.-U.S.S.R, Cultural Ex- 
change Program. Show guides are Eng- 
lish-speaking Russians. Through Nov. 24. 


MUSEUMS 


GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at 89th St. 
More than 60 oils by Francis Bacon, the 
myopic English master of howling human 
agony. Yammering popes, chittering ba- 
boons, grotesque sides of beef hang along- 
side the visceral Three Studies for a Cru- 
cifixion. Through Jan. 12. Also on view: 
20th century drawings by such masters as 
Munch, Picasso, Matisse, Pollock, De 
Kooning, Motherwell, Tobey and others. 
Through Jan. 5. 

METROPOLITAN—Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. 
Air-conditioning installation has put most 
of the Met's special events on ice, but the 
Cubiculum, a splendidly decorated little 
bedroom first dug up near Pompeii in 
1900, has been unearthed again after a 
year in restoration. A new ceiling and a 
new molding copied from the original 
have been added. 

FINCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—62 
East 78th St. Forty Venetian paintings of 
the 16th century, including works by 
Titian, Tintoretto, Bassano and Veronese. 
Among the Titians: a frieze painted be- 
tween 1560 and 1569 to decorate his own 
home. Through Dec. 15. 

WHITNEY—22 West 54th St. The first 
retrospective show since Futurist Joseph 
Stella’s death in 1946 fills two floors with 
his paintings, collages and drawings. 
Among 100 works is his most ambitious, 
New York Interpreted, a five-canvas pan- 
orama that glows with dark lapidary 
lights. Through Dec. 4. More Stella at 
Salpeter Gallery, 42 East 57th St. Twenty- 
two pastels, drawings and silverpoints, 
Through Dec. 7. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—I1 West S3rd 
St. Forty canvases, dating from 1940 to 
1963, by Hans Hofmann. the panjandrum 
of abstract expressionists. Through Dec. 
1. Also at the Modern Museum: Soft- 
focus sculpture of the rebel Italian. Me- 
dardo Rosso, who worked in wax and 
accused Rodin of snitching his ideas. 
Through Nov. 23. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Eastern Parkway. 
Asian art on loan from Collector Ernest 
Erickson, including Islamic ceramics. In- 
dian miniatures, Nepalese, Thai and Cam- 
bodian sculpture. Through Jan. 12. 
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®@ Most folks today realize that a periodic 
physical check-up can help keep them in 
shape, and hopefully ward off illness and 
big medical bills. “It’s the same with 
houses,” says home-planning authority, 
A. M. Watkins, author of “The Com- 
plete Book of Home Remodeling, Re- 
pair and Improv ement,” and other books 
and articles in his field. Mr. Watkins has 
now prepared a booklet especially for 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
entitled “How to Hold Down Home 
Maintenance Costs.” 
Avoid Unnecessary Repair Bills. ‘*Cer- 
tain stitch-in-time maintenance checks 
can pay off in handsome dividends,” he 
points out. “They can sharply cut your 
annual house operating bills, as well as 
forestall a major repair bill.” By keeping 
a home in tip-top shape, you preserve its 
resale value, and also reap the most liv- 
ing enjoy ment. 

In a detailed, easy-to-follow analysis, 
Mr. Watkins lists the key problem areas 
TIME, NOVEMBER 22, 1963 


Time to 


give your house a 


X = “eheck-u ” 
=I oon P 


to look out for in plumbing, electricity, 
heating and such ~and what to do about 
them. 

When to “Do-it-yourself.” Many major 
repairs and emergency sery ice calls stem 
from a few basic causes, the booklet ex- 
plains, and soa check-up plus prev entive 
maintenance can often help you stave 
them off. The average person can take 
care of numerous small difficulties him- 
self, Mr. Watkins tells you the type of re- 
pairs you generally should not attempt to 
handle yourself, and how to hold down 
costs when you do hire specialists for 
repairs and improvements. 

A Booklet You'll Want to Keep. Any- 
one who owns a home, new or old, will 
find dozens of worthwhile tips in this 
booklet, including many ideas that can 
Save the home owner money. For your 
free copy of this new booklet, use the 
coupon, or ask your New York Life 
Agent. The New York Life Agent in Your 
Community is a Good Man to Know, 





New York Life and Housing. The New York Life 
Insurance Company now has more than $2 bil- 
lion invested in mortgage loans throughout the 
United States and Canada including almost 
150,000 loans on individual homes. More thaa 
%4 million people reside in private homes and 
apartments financed by New York Life funds 





START YOUR FINANCIAL PLANNING WITH 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Syl 
Box 372, Madison Square Station — 
New York, New York 10010 
(In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2,Ont.) 
| would like a free copy of 
“How to Hold Down Home Maintenance Costs.” 
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Pardon Us For Blowing Their Horn 





Truckers rarely blow their horns on the highway and seldom 
in print. But, with headlines shouting about “the revolution 
in transportation’’ . and the “era of the overnight order,” 
we felt that someone should emit at least a few toots for them. 


Let's face it. Trucking isn't simply a part of this nation’s ship 
ping revolution . it created it. It's no fluke that trucks 
today carry 75% of everything that this nation produces. They 


give the service shippers need and intend to give more. 

For example, truckers everywhere are spending millions on 
electronic devices for data processing and advanced com- 
munications $4 ,000,000 annually on new equipment 


We are proud of the role Tyrex rayon tire cord has played in 


this revolution . . . proud too of the record Tyrex rayon tires 


are making in the trucker's cold war on costs 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. TYREX (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is a collective trademark of Tyrex 
, VRLXK wc Inc. for rayon tire yarn and cord. T 


x rayon tire yarn and cord is also produced and available in Canada 














PICTURE OF A SATISFIED MAN 


Altimeter reads 6500 feet...speed 200 
miles an hour...below, lights twinkle 
on as the sun disappears over the hori- 
zon. Home is 200 miles away, but you'll 
be there in time for dinner 

It’s been a satisfying sort of day. You 
spent a couple of hours at the office, 
took off for a luncheon meeting 200 
miles away, then flew over here for the 
on-the-spot closing of that important 
deal. Next stop...home. You will have 
covered 600 miles this day, cleared up 
the office routine and attended person- 
ally to two major deals. 

Yes, it’s been a satisfying day—and 
remarkably pleasant, too. You get such 
a “lift” every time you slide in behind 
the wheel of your Piper Aztec. It’s hard 
to believe you’d never even thought of 
flying two years ago. Now you know 
what everyone who takes up flying has 
found. Flying is so much more than 
easy travel—it’s an absorbing recrea- 


A FINE PIPER AIRPLANE CAN MAKE A SATISFIED MAN OF YOU, TOO. 


This satisfied man's airplane is a Piper Aztec B—twin- 








tion, a relaxing break from the hum- 
drum of the day's business 

You've found, too, that flying has 
both improved your business and broad- 
ened your own enjoyment. It’s so sim- 
ple, now, to slip off to camp for some 
good hunting. The trip you and the fam- 
ily took to the West Indies in your Aztec 
last winter was a whole new concept of 
travel convenience. Next year...Alaska, 
maybe, or down through Latin America? 

These are the wonderful new thoughts 
and memories that pass through your 
mind as you loaf along at over three 
miles a minute. Outside, you barely hear 
the hum of your two Lycoming engines 
—as dependable as power plants can be 
made. One radio plays music over the 
cabin speaker. Other radio navigation 
instruments tell you precisely where 
you are, One even tells you how many 
miles you are from the next radio bea- 
con up ahead! Your Piper AltiMatic 


autopilot holds course unerringly and 
altitude precisely, leaves you completely 
relaxed—a guest in your own airplane. 
What a difference from those tiring 
hours you used to spend making 70 mph 
on the turnpike. 

The miles slide by, and you're con- 
scious of a warm affection for this mar- 
velous machine around you. In the year 
you’ve had your Piper, she’s become a 
real friend and a Number One business 
asset. You never did understand why 
some of your friends went ga-ga over 
boats or sport cars, but brother, you've 
got a love affair going now with a 
twin-engine thing of beauty that is al- 
most human and as faithful as your 
best hunting dog. 

This satisfied man could be YOU. 





engine, six-passenger, over 200 mph speed, over 1200 


miles non-stop range — economical and easy to fly. 
There are other Pipers, too, just suited to any business 
or pleasure travel need—from the 2-place Colt sport/ 
trainer, the easiest-to-fly 4-place Cherokee B and the 
Cherokee 235, the superb high performance Comanche, 
the new Twin Comanche, and the twin-engine Apache 
235. Piper prices start at $5495. For information on 
aircraft, flight instruction, charter flights, and opera 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla 


tion of business aircraft, contact your nearby Piper 
dealer. Or write for Piper catalog, Dept. T-11, 
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You know, it never hurts to be invited to the boss’ home. 
Sales Management magazine gets thousands of such 
invites twice a month. Fact is that 55% of our top man- 
agement manufacturer subscribers say they do their read- 


ing of Sales Management at home. 
Why do so many busy sales-minded executives 


devote their own leisure time to reading a bUSI- pee 


ness publication like ours? Here’s the answer: 
top management men read Sales Management 


Ba 
Rates (= 


Soles Miinagement © 


re tai | where he lives. 
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We scale 








magazine in much the same way as they do their Sunday 
papers, with thorough-going interest and with a mood 
of expectancy. They read Sales Management on Sunday 
to help them make the right marketing moves on Monday. 
Nowhere else will you enjoy such an excellent 
opportunity to meet a marketing decision-maker 





Remember, any friend of Sales Management mag- 
¥ azine is a friend of the boss. Join us, won’t you? 


The Magazine of Marketing 
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A Gross of Cheers 


Sir: I read your cover story of Dr. 
Calvin Gross [Nov. 15] with great in- 
terest and a deep feeling of pride. My 
friend and classmate through elementary 
and high schools has been living up to 
everyone's expectations. You depict a per 
son. of near-infallibility. I must agree 
with you. When Time asked me if I could 
think of one thing that Calvin failed to 
do well, I honestly could not do so. He 
epitomizes brilliance. 

I am certain that this will not be the 
last time we shall be reading about Su- 
perintendent Gross. He is headed upward. 
He has successfully reinvigorated the Pitts- 
burgh school system and is on his way 
toward renovating the New York school 
system—a most difficult task. But he will 
overcome A real possibility for the 
future: Calvin Gross, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

Masakazu Iwata, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of History 
Biola College 
La Mirada, Calif. 


Sir: It does my heart good to think that 
my children (ages tour and two) may be 


able to reap the fruits of Dr. Gross’s 
diligence 

Mrs. GeorGe S. MEYERS 
Brooklyn 


Intellectual Productivity 


Sir: Your article [Nov. 8] describing the 
work of Trident Scholars at the USS. 
Naval Academy was read with considera- 
ble interest and approval by members of 
the Coast Guard Academy faculty. 

Here at the academy of the senior sea- 
going service, the top 20% of each senior 
class for the past five years has been par- 
ticipating in a similar undergraduate pro- 
eram of independent investigations. In- 
terdisciplinary in nature and uninhibited 
in choice, the projects have ranged from 
analysis and measurements of stresses in 
hydrofoil struts to operations research in 
man-machine relationships. from the de- 
sign of an anwog-to-digital converter to 
the development of statistical predictors of 
academic success: from feasibility studies 
of nuclear power plants for isolated loran 
stations to the synthesis of a steady-state 
parametric amplifier. 

The faculty of the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy is astounded anew each year at the 
creative and intellectual productivity of 
the cadets who rise to the challenge of 
this program for honor students. 

R. W. GoopvEt 
Commander, U.S. Coast Guard 
New London, Conn 
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Mileage for Miles 


Sir: The article entitled “Miles’s Mile- 
age” [Nov. 8] is the most significant 
contribution we have had in my tenure 


here as president of the college. We have 
already received scores of letters, many 
containing financial contributions for the 
development of the college. 

L. H. Pitts 

President 

Miles College 
Birmingham 


Up the Goldwater Tree 


Sir: Senator Goldwater's reactionary 
plans [Nov. 8], if carried out, would in- 
terrupt the natural growth of the American 
Tree of State. Instead of merely trimming 
the tree at its edges as the true conserva- 
tive would do, or grafting on new branches 
as the liberal would do, Senator Gold- 
water would tear the tree out by its roots, 
leaving not the idyllic green pasture of 
Jeffersonian democracy but the torn black 
earth of destruction. 

ALAN K. HENRIKSON 
Balliol College 
Oxford, England 


Sir: Bravo to Goldwater for speaking 
the truth! The TVA should be placed in 
citizen ownership immediately. 

To ensure wide ownership, individual 
and corporate purchases would be per- 
manently limited. Total corporate owner- 
ship, depending upon how well individual 
sales go. could be held to 30% or less. 
The lower the better! This would create an 
economic monument to American taxpay- 


ers, additional dignity for competent TVA | 


employees, and several measures of in- 
security for the politically oriented, smug, 
libertine bureaucrats. 

Epwin T. BOHR 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sir: A very intelligent idea of Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith's to seek the presi- 
dential nomination. After all, she is more 
intelligent than Barry, more capable than 
Rocky, and more dependable than Rich- 
ard. She is also much easier to look at 
than all three. It’s been said that women 
control the country—control the spending 
and buying. Now let's let one try her hand 
at running this country. 
Mrs. SHELBY DEATON 

Sweeny, Texas 


Home-Made Bull Session 


Sir. Your article on Britain's ex-Lord 
Home [Oct. 25] was so interesting and 
entertaining that it is hard to realize that 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 





Arvin Stereo Console Phonograph 
with AM/FM Stereo Multiplex Radio 


ARVIN, THE STEREO LEADER! 
Enjoy a new realism in both recorded 
and broadcast sound! Get outstand- 
ing stereo record reproduction and 
vivid FM Stereo broadcasts with this 
big stereo entertainment center, styled 
in rich walnut-grained wood. 


ARVIN SUPERB SOUND! 

"3.0" Frequency Separator delivers 
exceptional stereo realism. For full 
range audio fidelity and power, 5 
speakers are teamed with 12 tubes, 


7 diodes and 2 rectifiers. 


ARVIN PERFORMANCE! 

4-speed VM changer has 11” turntable 
with rubber mat, diamond-sapphire 
stylii and 45 RPM spindle, Automatic 
Frequency Control “locks in" FM. Dual 
feedback system reduces distortion 
All |.F. stages double-tuned for better 
selectivity. 


ARVIN PRECISION CONTROL! 


6 controls for maximum listening 
pleasure. 2 indicator lights signal FM 
stereo reception and set operatio 


ARVIN Model 73P88 
Walnut-grained finish. 


Sugg. retai $4995 


Arvin 
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Consumer Products Division, Columbus, Indiana 
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oe atlate, and its foot-floating, self-cooling in- 


sole, adds an extra dimension of comfort in Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes. With the four famous exclusive features, 
the total effect is like an extension of energy. From 9 to 5 
—to late as you please — You're the boss! 
Style 198 — Smart wing-tip with Breather insole; deep forest brown 


or gleaming black calf; 


flexibility. 


For nearest dealer consult 
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it was also true. My teen-agers started 
reading it for laughs, became interested in 
its factual content, ended up having a 
“bull-session” with seven of their friends 
about it. The oldest one decided it could 
have been titled, “Look Homeward, 
Anglo.” 
JUNE TAFT CONWAY 

New York City 


There's a Limit 


Sir: 1 would fight to the death against 
Communism for the values upon which 
the principles of democracy are based, but 
I swear, if we go to war over how many 
men can possibly be in a convoy truck 


[Nov. 15], I will not even go to a bomb 
shelter 

RICHARD LAYNE 
Rome 
To the Dogs 
Sir: Your bloodcurdling article on hunt- 


ing [Nov. 1] is a horrifying expose of the 
so-called “sport,” particularly when it de- 
scribes the extracurricular torture that 
goes into the training of the dogs who 
accompany the stonehearted hunters Not 
content with killing for the pleasure of 
useless killing, often leaving wounded birds 
and animals to die a lingering death, these 
“sportsmen” must inflict carefully planned 
refinements of agony on the luckless 
pooches who are to be their helpers. 
Kay CARDIN 

Winchester, Mass. 


Sir: Having seen the picture of the cham 
pion pointer and read the account of how 
these dogs are trained, I would now like 
to see a picture of this dog’s owner, com 
plete with all his ribs showing, wearing a 
spiked collar, having a chaw of tobacco 
thrust down his throat, with his hind end 
full of buckshot, and eating partridge 
liberally laced with long sharp needles 
Mrs. KENNETH MILLAR 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Curse in Verse 
Sir: Whoever wrote that story on the 
goings on at Puerto Vallarta [Nov. &] 

1 love him! That's the funniest story 
I've ever read 

MeG WHITCOMB 

New York City 
Sir 


I send you, amigo, this very sad carta 

Describing the capers in Puerto Vallarta, 

A pueblo of leisure and tropical vistas 

Well known to the natives but not to 
fouristas, 

Where tiempo flowed slowly y placida- 


mente 

And nothing disturbed the placer of the 
gente 

That's how it was in this land of 
manana 


Until we were cursed with this Noche 
d'leuana, 

James M. SOMMERVILLE 

Calif. 


Dana Point, 


The Word & the Jargon 


Sir: Every theologian and __ scientist 


should read your report on “The Jargon 
that Jars” [Nov. 8]. In Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology, Browning's bishop says of the 


“ologies” that they are “the Greek endings, 
the little passing bell that signifies some 
faith’s about to die.” (I have wondered 
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Would you like to 
send an Avis button to 
your son at college? 


> 


Or to the man who installed your dish- 
We try washer? Or to the laundry that doesn’t 
harder, replace the buttons on your shirts? 

It might wake up somebody you know. 
The way it did us. 

The button jacked us up. It reminded us we were only 
No.2 in rent a cars. With a lot more to do than just hand 
you a new car likea lively, super-torque Ford. 

We had to try harder to keep you coming back. 

All of us. 

The girls at the counters, the men who fill up the gas 
tanks, the mechanics, the president back at the office. 
We're still only No.2. But we’re inching up. 

Pick up a button at any Avis counter. 

If the slogan doesn’t work, turn it over. 

Try the pin. 
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a ‘Botany’ 500 Compatible Topcoat 
made-to-order to fit your ‘Botany’ 500 Suit 


‘The master Daroff Tailors create, de- 
sign, cut and sew the Compatible Top- 
coat to fit and follow every line of your 
‘Botany’ 500 suit or sport coat to com- 
plete perfection. Compatible Topcoats 
and Suits are inseparable friends. Slip 
on a ‘Botany’ 500 Suit before trying ona 
Compatible Topcoat. It will be a double 
pleasure, discovering a 


fine suit and a topcoat 


The Daroff passion for perfection in 
abrics, styling, tailoring and crafts 
manship is your assurance of quality, 


rt and good taste. Compatible 





Topcoats from $69.95*, Suits from 





75.00*. For “Personal Touch" booklet 


and nearest dealer write H 


* 
Phila- } 
—. 


Daroff, 


2300 Walnut Street, 


‘BOTANY’ 500° delphia 3, Pa. (a (aos) 


subsidiary of aa 


TAILORED BY DAROFF 7 


made for each other 


Sanitized* for Hygie Freshne 
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whether church unity can survive the 
frightful word “ecumenicity.”) The philos 


ophy of William James was ridiculed 
largely because he insisted upon short 
words. What better account of absolute 


monism could there be than this: “They 
want the bellyband of the universe to fit 
tight all the way round”? 

But you do well to include the other 
side. Because of what Christians have done 
to “charity and what Hollywood has 
done to “love.” we may need the word 
agape to describe Christian love, which is 
not primarily an emotion and enables us 
to love those we do not like 

(THe Rev.) WiLpuR L. Caswett 
Patterson, Calif 


Sir: “Ground of Being” knows how I've 
tried to understand Tillich, but a guy’s got 
only so much Wissenschaft. And Kirch 
liche Dogmatik? Angst! Angst! 

Tillich may speak to our day, but T'll 
join the crowds who are listening to Billy 
Graham 

ANDRE BUSTANOBY 
Pastor 
Arlington Memorial Church 
Arlington, Va 


Sir: Protestant theologians may be final 
ly discovering for themselves the insuffi- 
ciency of the English language regarding 
theology. Maybe now they can more easily 
respect Rome's past insistence on the 
Latin tongue 
Emit R. PERNSTEINER 

San Diego, Calif 


| Whiff Your Hand, Madame 


Sir About your story on the resurgence 
of hand-kissing [Nov. 8]: In Madrid we 
do not “smack.” We simply “smell” the 
hand of a married woman 

JuUAN-Lutis GALATAS 
Madrid 


Googeous George 


Sir: Hooray for men who “want to smell 
good” [Nov. 15]! But who, in Heaven's 
name, would want a husband, father or 
business associate to be running around 
with tinted eyebrows, dyed hair and pow 
dered face? Pretty soon they'll be curling 
their eyelashes and dabbing a touch of 
rouge on their cheeks, At this rate, some 
day it may be said of an American male 
“Is this the face that launched a thousand 
ships? 
(Mrs.) HeLen G. MALLOY 


Providence 


Sir: A hot shower and shave are all I 
want my husband to have. No _ lotion 
deodorant. cologne or other goo. I want 
my man to look and smell like a man 

JENNIE CAMMARATA 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
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“A gift...for me? 


It’s from Pete. 
Great looking package. 


Hey... Ballantine’s Scotch. 
Good ol’ Pete. 


Pete went all out! 





7 , > 
: 
Famous name— Everyone says Ballantine’s Wonderful. 
Ballantine’s. is real good-tasting. Good ol’ Pete.” 


People appreciate Ballantine’s Scotch, 
bottled and gift-wrapped in Scotland. 

This year you can give Ballantine's Scotch proudly in its handsome presentation package 
—gift-wrapped in Scotland. For even more bountiful giving, Ballantine's is available in match- 
ing packages of two fifths...or in single gift-wrapped quarts and (where legal) half-gallons. 


Ballantine’s—never heavy, never limply-light. Always the true and good-tasting Scotch. 
BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Take convertibles: 


The new Valiant is just about the lowest-priced soft-top in the U.S.A. 


If you go for Valiant’s new '64 look, the rest is easy. Valiant, 
once again, is just about the lowest-priced compact on 
four wheels. Consider Valiant’s V-200 convertible above. 
There’s hardly a lower-priced soft-top made in America. 
Or a handsomer one (unless you lean toward our bucket- 
seat Signet model). If, instead, it's a hardtop or wagon or 
sedan for you this year, Valiant will still cheerfully match 


* HERE'S HOW VALIANT’S STRONG 5/50 WARRANTY PROTECTS YOU: Chrysler 


or ropair at a Chrysler Motors C 


first, against defects in materials and workmanship and will replace ¢ 
internal parts, intake manifold, water pump, transmission case 
differential, and rear wheel bear 








replaced every second oil change and the carburetor air filter cleaned every 
performance of the required service. 


nd internal parts (excluc 
ys of its 1964 automobiles, provided the owner has the eng 
6 months and r 


looks and price tags with any compact who cares to. Oh, 
sure, Valiant’s hot-footed performance and slick handling 
are part of the bargain. Now comes the convincer: a 5-year 
50,000-mile warranty* on the engine and drive train—the 
parts that keep you going—that shouts quality as loudly as 
we know how. Best all-around compact —Valiant/ 64 style. 
BEST MAN TO SEE—YOUR PLYMOUTH-VALIANT DEALER. 


Corporation warrants for 5 years or 50,000 
poration Authorized Dealer of business, the « 
lutch), torque co 











years, and eve 





and requests the dealer to certify (1) receipt of such evidence and (2) the car's then current mileage 


See Valiant in action on “The Bob Hope Show" and “The Huntley-Brinkley Report'’’—NBC-TV. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G3ets M. Ono 


HE 21 top American business- 
men, journeying on a trip ar- 
ranged by Time Inc., had spent 
long days and longer evenings being 
briefed, being lectured to, having 
their questions answered, and being 
feted in Washington, London and 
Moscow. Now they were in Berlin, 
and would have their first two-hour 
free period next morning, to sight- 
See, to rest, to do as they like. But 
one of them had a proposal to make: 
Why not spend the time talking out 
their impressions of all the people 
they had met, from Kennedy to 
Khrushchev, and the arguments they 
had heard? The matter was put to a 
vote. Unanimously, they agreed to 
use their free time to compare notes. 
It was that kind of group, and one 
that realized that they had shared 
an unparalleled experience together. 
Last week they had more of it— 
in Germany, dinner with Chancellor 
Erhard, lunch with ex-Chancellor 
Adenauer. In Paris, lunch with 
French Premier Pompidou, a dinner 
with “Mr. Europe,” Jean Monnet. 
In Brussels, a dinner with a picked 
group of Common Market Euro- 
crats. By now the businessmen. 
whose questioning of experts had 
been diffident at first, had become 
forthright. When the Common Mar- 
ket’s Vice Chairman Robert Marjo- 
lin, a Yale-educated French Social- 
ist, called for questions, he was 
asked: “Why should a bunch of 
American capitalists put their trust 
in a bunch of Socialist Eurocrats?” 

Marjolin) answered: “I wasn't 
aware that you had put your trust 
in us,” 

There was laughter and applause. 
Actually, that exchange did not truly 
reflect the feelings of the occasion, 
for when called upon to ask the eve- 


Marjolin & Co. were receiving a lot 
of criticism these days, but what 
Wheeler had seen in Brussels was 
the most hopeful and inspiring expe- 
rience of the whole trip, and he 
thought that the Common Market 
was doing the right thing both for 
Europe and the world. 

This remark brought standing ap- 
plause and cries of “hear, hear” from 
the U.S. corporation heads. 

As the 10,600-mile trip came to 
an end, one of the executives picked 
up the day’s copy of the New York 
Times and was pleased to note that 
in the previous three days, he had 
talked to five of the world leaders 
who were making Page One news. 


AST May 31, when our cover 
carried the pictures of twelve 
leading U.S. executives, we predicted 
that this would cause great difficulty 
for the growing number of readers 
who collect the autographs of cover 
subjects. To get all twelve signatures 
onto one cover, we thought, through 
a Series of mailings, might even take 
years. Reader Howard Lawrence of 
Inglewood, Calif., who with his wife 
has been collecting Time autographs 
since the Jimmy Byrnes man-of-the- 
year cover in 1947, writes us trium- 
phantly that he now—after many 
delays—has rounded up all twelve. 
One of the difficult ones to get, he 
reports, was 


a 


who was then vice chairman and is 
now president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica. Peterson was one of the 21 
“American capitalists” who made 





ning’s final question, Walter H. the Moscow trip, and Khrushchev, 
Wheeler Jr., chairman of Pitney- too, found him an amiably deliberate 
Bowes, made a statement instead: — fellow. 
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More and more people are realizing 
that they'll have to borrow far more 
money in a lifetime than they can 
save. Including home loans, appliance 
loans—plus loans to send the kids to 
college or themselves on a vacation— 
the average family may borrow as 
much as $50,000 before the grandchil- 
dren take over. That’s a lot of money. | 

They reason, then, that it’s far more 





profitable in the long runto reduce the 

cost of borrowing than to try to earn 

more on their savings. | 
So what has all this borrowing got 

to do with putting your savings in 

a “Full Service” bank? Practically 

everything! Read why. 





Use your savings account to cut 
the cost of borrowing 


Assuming you're starting from scratch, 
here’s the way to use a savings account 
to beat down the cost of borrowing 
(not to mention starting a useful finan- 
cial partnership with a bank) : 
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1. Pick a‘“Full Service” bank and give 
it all your banking business—savings 
account, checking account, anything 
else you can think of. 

2. Get on a nod-and-smile basis with 
at least one of the bankers. (He'll take 
an interest in your plans because 
banks thrive on checking and savings 
accounts. ) 

3. Borrow small amounts of money as 
needed, instead of dipping into your 
emergency savings. Pay each back as 
promised. Nothing pleases a banker 
more. And you save borrowing from 
a bank, remember? On a $2000 loan, 
for example, you could save as much 
as $100 in interest costs. 


Use your savings to 
build your reputation 


Pretty soon, you'll find that “they 








Dig out the fortune 
that lies buried 
in your bank book 





know you at the bank.” Your growing | 
savings account has unlocked the door 
to dozens of other banking benefits. 
You're free to request any kind of 
banking advice you need. As a cus- 
tomer, you are first in line to borrow 
whatever money you need at the low 
bank rates. 


In short, you've raised the “for- 
tune” necessary to take care of your 
major family purchases and your 
credit rating is unquestioned, (If any- 
one does happen to question it, just 
refer them to your personal “Full 
Service” banker.) 


Your Full Service 
Commercial Bank 


A “Full Service” bank is the only financial 
institution that can legally offer both sav- 
ings and checking accounts, as well as all 
types of loans. There are thousands of them. 
There is one near you, 
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REPUBLICANS 


Something on the Move? 

He filed a petition for admission to 
the New York State bar only last Fri- 
day. His name is not yet on the office 
door, because not until next Jan. | will 
he become a full partner in the Man- 
hattan firm of Mudge, Stern, Baldwin 
& Todd. His secretarial staff numbers 
just two, and spends much of its time 
turning down invitations for the boss 
to make public appearances. Yet for 
all his insistence that he has no imme- 
diate plans for a return to national of- 
fice, Richard Nixon suddenly seems to 
be the Republican whom everybody is 
talking about for his party’s 1964 pres- 
idential nomination. 

Journalists have always taken partic- 
ular satisfaction in speculating about 
Nixon—and most of the current Nixon 
talk is journalistic speculation. But it 
got some extra impetus through an off- 
hand remark by the senior Republican 
who, according to those same journal- 
ists, for so long wanted to “dump Nix- 
on.” Dwight Eisenhower, in a televised 
interview, spoke of Nixon's chances in 
the event of a G.O.P. convention stale- 
mate: “Now, if there should be one 
of those deadlocks, I would think he 
would be one of the likely persons to be 
examined and approached, because he 
is, after all, a very knowledgeable and a 
very courageous type of fellow.” 

"Thing of the Past.’ Many press ac- 
counts managed to read into Ike’s ob- 
servation an endorsement of Nixon tor 
next year’s nomination. It was, of 
course, a mere political truism—and no 
one knew it better than Nixon himself. 
To be sure, he said, if there was a 
Republican deadlock, his name would 
come up. But, he insisted, in practical 
political terms, “deadlocks are a thing 
of the past.” 

Nixon had some very specific ideas 
about the part he should play in party 
affairs. Said he: “My role as I see it is 
to be a spokesman on great issues where 
I have something important to say and 
experience—and also to stay out ol 
the fight within the Republican Party, 
which must go on until the nomination, 
so I can use my influence behind the 
candidate nominated at San Francisco.” 

Referring to the rivalry between Bar- 
ry Goldwater and Nelson Rockefeller, 
Nixon continued: “It's a rugged fight 
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THE NATION 


This is not unusual. We already have 
seen bloodletting. There'll be some 
more blood spilled before it’s over. In 
1960 President Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson said things far worse about 
each other than what has been said to 
this point, and they got together. 

“I want to see the Republicans have 
their arguments, but settle them without 
burning their bridges behind them.” 

"Who's Letting Blood?" One Repub- 
lican who seemed to see a declaration of 
war in Nixon’s “bloodletting” remark 
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RICHARD NIXON 
So everybody is talking. 


was Goldwater. He called it “one of 
the most unfortunate statements that 
has been made lately.” Cried he: “It’s 
this type of thing that tends to tear 
the party apart. Who's letting blood? 
It certainly isn't me. And I'm not going 
to be the one who lets blood. One ol 
my chief purposes in life has been to 
keep this party together. I have been 
convinced that Nixon meant it when 
he said repeatedly he had no designs 
on the nomination, but I have to dis- 
count that now. It's obvious as the day 
is long that something's on the move 
with Mr. Nixon.” 

Despite Goldwater's suspicions, Nix- 
on sounds convincing when he insists 
that he is not seeking the nomination 
(see box on following page). And his 
assessment of his political position 
seems realistic. Nixon still rates high 


with rank-and-file Republican voters, 
retains the respect of most G.O.P. lead- 
ers. But while those leaders would cer- 
tainly be willing to go along with Nixon 
if political circumstances so dictated, 
almost none of them now seem very 
enthusiastic about the possibility of his 
candidacy. 

In the late fall of 1963 the basic Re- 
publican Party facts are these: Only a 
year ago Nelson Rockefeller seemed to 
have his party nomination W rapped up, 
and only a month ago that same nomi- 
nation appeared to be Goldwater's al- 
most for the asking. But, unless it has 
an incumbent President seeking re- 
election, no party can afford to concede 
its highest prize so far in advance. Thus, 
in the months to come, Goldwater's for- 
tunes will surely ebb and flow, Rocky's 
prospects will probably improve, favor- 
ite-son candidates will emerge, dark- 
horse possibilities will have their day 
—and there will be much more specula- 
tion about Dick Nixon. 


The Sound of Footsteps 

Even though he took over the 
G.O.P.’s front-running position months 
ago, Barry Goldwater was still nervous 
about the sound of footsteps behind 
him. “God knows,” he complained, “I 
haven't sought this position. I'm still 
wishing something would happen to get 
me out of all this. It’s all a litte 
frightening.” 

Barry felt beleaguered. “Sometimes,” 
he said, “I wonder why we ought to 
even bother with an announcement. If 
we say I'm going to run, everybody will 
just say that’s no news. Rockefeller’s 
announcement sure fell with a thud. 
And if I say I'm not going to run, Id 
better get out of the country first.” 

Appearing at a Better Business Bu- 
reau banquet in Chicago, Goldwater 
told 1,800 people that “I have my po- 
litical hat on tonight.” Then he laced 
into the Kennedy Administration, say- 
ing that the New Frontier has pro- 
duced “1,026 days of wasted spending, 
wishful thinking, unwarranted interven- 
tion, wistful theories and waning confi- 
dence.” The alliteration was admirable, 
but Barry proved once again that he 
delivers a formal speech with woe- 
ful woodenness. 

Still, he is wonderful in the give and 
take of press conferences and other 
question-and-answer occasions. And in 








these, he seems to recover all the con- 
fidence he has lost during more stilted 
sessions. Asked last week about all the 
criticisms of his conservative views, Bar- 
ry replied like the old Barry. “If they 
want Goldwater,” he said, “they're go- 
ing to have to take him the way I am. 
I'm not going to change my spots.” 


Rocky’s Running Start 

As the only avowed Republican al- 
ternative to Goldwater, New York's 
Rockefeller figures that his fortunes can 
only go up during the next few months, 
and he certainly means to take advan- 
tage of his situation. Last week, just a 
few days after his formal announce- 
ment of candidacy, he was sprinting 
down that presidential track as though 
he already had the nomination in hand 
and the general election would be held 
tomorrow. 

He chartered a couple of airliners to 
bring 42 Maryland Republicans to Man- 
hattan for lunch, won a barely hedged 
endorsement from Baltimore’s Mayor 
Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin: “Until I 
find a better qualified man, I'm for Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller!” After that, Rocky 
jet-sped to Miami for a six-hour stay, 
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rocketed back to New York for a 
speech before the A.F.L.-C.1.0. con- 
vention, shot out to St. Louis for a 
speech to the city’s press club. 

Rocky struck out at Democrat Jack 
Kennedy and Republican Rival Gold- 
water with equal vigah. Cried he in St. 
Louis: “The foundations of our safety 
are being sapped. Our position is gradu- 
ally being eroded in squabbles with al- 
lies, potentially explosive situations in 
Latin America and Asia and Africa 
and, above all, through a lack of under- 
standing of the Communist challenge. 
Three years after the coming into office 
with grandiloquent promises about “get- 
ting America moving egain,’ we find 
the Administration bewildered, flounder- 
ing in a sea of expedients. And each 
expedient magnifies the next crisis . 
Blinded by the illusion that a change 
of tone indicates a change of policy, 
the Administration has vacillated in the 
face of alternating Soviet aggressive- 
ness and Soviet peace offensives. The 
result is that the West is bewildered 
and in many allied countries leftist tend- 
encies with neutralist’ overtones are 
gaining ground.” The Administration, 
said Candidate Rockefeller, is “always 
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the prisoner, never the master of 
events.” 

And what about the ideas of Con- 
servative Republican Goldwater? Said 
Nelson Rockefeller in Miami: “Can you 
imagine the prospect of the policies be- 
ing presented to the American peo- 
ple next year? There’s advocacy of such 
proposals as having the U.S. withdraw 
from the United Nations, of field com- 
manders having the right to decide on 
the use of nuclear weapons, of selling 
TVA, of ending immediately support 
prices for farmers, of leaving the pro- 
tection of human rights up to the states 
—including Mississippi and Alabama. 
These ideas are not within the main- 
stream of American thinking.” 


Interment in Michigan 

Michigan Governor George Rom- 
ney’s hopes for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination—if he really enter- 
tained any—came tumbling down last 
week. 

Romney had keyed the success or 
failure of his administration to Michi- 
gan’s fiscal situation, which was a 
frightful mess. Working with his Re- 
publican legislative leadership, he 
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Manhattan Attorney Richard Nixon, 50, re- 
laxed, settled back on his office sofa, and for 
some 50 minutes talked freely to Time's New 
York Correspondent Nick Thimmesch about 
the 1964 Republican presidential nomination, 







hate to turn down the ones from colleges. I've gone to 
no political meetings in 1963 at all. If 1 was really inter- 
ested in running, would I turn down invitations in such 
states as Oregon, Wisconsin, West Virginia, California 
and New Hampshire? Well, I’ve had invitations from all 
those, and I've turned them down. 

“It isn't what I say about running, but what I do that 
counts. I have no pollster. I have no political adviser, no 
speechwriter, no press aide. | am going to no political 
meetings. I say if a man doesn’t run now, he won't be 
running later. One man you should watch is Scranton. He 
is the most likely dark horse at this time, but he needs 
national identification, and now. 

“Long ago, I said 1 would speak on issues involving the 
security of the nation and that I would criticize the Ken- 
nedy Administration. I'm not going to change that just 
because people charge me with trying for the nomination, 
Some people write in a challenging fashion. What's wrong. 
they ask, are you afraid of Kennedy? No one knows better 
than I what a formidable candidate he is. I'm not afraid 
of him. Running against him next time will be running 
until now, has taken a similar position, but he could still against all his money, the federal treasury and all kinds of 
get off the ground and be the logical compromise candi- public relations. Kennedy will shoot the works.” 
date in the event Goldwater and Rockefeller knock each e 
other out. These dark horses, though, must start now. It's As just one example of the type of issue that could 
poppycock to say someone can be dragged in at the last render Kennedy vulnerable next year, Nixon cited the 
moment from the wings. It just isn’t done that way. If recent U.S.-endorsed military coup in South Viet Nam. 
Romney or Scranton would move, the attention would “If this Viet war goes sour, Viet Nam could be a hot 
go to them, and the interest in me would drift away.” issue next year. If it goes well, it won't be. It's strange to 

e me, when we are fawning over Tito, catering to Kadar, 

“Now as to polls, anyone who was Vice President accommodating Khrushchev, we don’t even have the de- 
eight years and ran for President should run well in polls. cency to express our sympathy to a family which was a 
I should.* Nothing unusual about that. This business real foe of Communism. There is a human factor here 
about me stepping up my schedule is bunk. My schedule in Mme. Nhu’s losing her husband and brother-in-law, 
was set in June. I'm making one speech a month. | have and we didn’t show decency.” 
time for only very few press interviews. But I'm turning How about the theory that Nixon is actually more in- 
down literally hundreds of invitations to speak, and 1 terested in the 1968 election? “It is wrong to think in 
terms of 1968, or of letting some patsy run in 1964, or of 
giving someone an undertaker role next year. I look at 
every election as it comes along.” 








lee ag to what the pundits say and write,” 
he said, “it’s what others have done which has 
caused this Nixon talk. The others [Goldwater and Rock- 
efeller] are active and running. I'm not. And it’s because 
there is disillusionment with Kennedy. The election re- 
sults in the major cities are a storm signal. So there is 
the possibility Kennedy could be beaten, and this is an 
increasing possibility. As this possibility increases, so does 
the interest in getting a Republican who can win. I find 
there is a correlation between Kennedy's failures and in- 
terest in me. As he goes down, the stock of any potential 
Republican candidate goes up. 

“Then there’s the fact that Romney has refused to 
become a candidate because of heavy pressures on him 
to concentrate on Michigan’s problems. And Scranton, 

























* A recent Gallup poll reported Republicans would prefer Nixon 
to Goldwater $2% to 48% if there should be a showdown between 
the two, 
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drafted a fiscal reform program that 
included a 2% personal income tax, a 
34% corporate profits tax, and a 6% 
income tax on financial institutions. It 
seemed a sound program for a state 
long tormented by a fiscal nightmare 
But a special session of the legislature 
in Lansing last week buried Romney's 
proposals—and the interment was con- 
ducted no less by dissident Republicans 
than by Democrats. As a result, Michi- 
gan will not get fiscal reform this year, 
and perhaps not for a long time 

"I've Got a Program." The burial be- 
gan a fortnight ago, when the Senate 
voted 20-11 to keep the income tax 
bill off the floor. Romney mustered 
only eleven G.O.P. votes: nine Repub- 
licans and eleven Democrats voted 
against him 

For days thereafter, Romney held 
long and fruitless meetings with mem- 
bers of both parties. He had little suc- 
cess with conservative Republicans and 
even less with Democrats. In one dra- 
matic confrontation with about 40 
House and Senate Democrats in_ his 
Romney declared: “I’m pre- 
pared to discuss with you any changes 
that you think will make the bill ac- 
ceptable to you.” Replied Democratic 
Lieutenant Governor T. John Lesinski: 
“We will not write your program. It is 
the responsibility of the executive to 
provide leadership. We stand ready to 
assist.” Snapped Romney: “I’m not ask- 
ing Democrats to write my program. 
I've got a program. What we're talking 
about is votes.” 

Two days later the House brought 
up a key amendment to the income 
tax bill, turned it down 47-44; 16 Re- 
publicans and 31 Democrats voted to 
kill. Thereupon, without even deigning 
to vote on the whole proposition, the 
legislature adjourned until next year 

"| Wouldn't Know." With his own 
Republican Party badly split, Romney 
has vitally needed Democratic votes. 


office, 





GEORGE ROMNEY 
So there goes the program. 
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But the Democrats understandably 
were not eager to help Romney make 
a record that might boost him toward 
the White House. And they still had 
sad memories of how G.O.P. legislators 
had treated Romney's Democratic 
predecessors. Said a Democratic repre- 
sentative: “We needed Republican 
votes to pass Mennen Williams’ and 
John Swainson’s fiscal reform pro- 
grams, but they were never forthcom- 
ing. George Romney was on the hook 
this time. Why should we have gotten 
him off?” 

At a press conference later, a re- 
porter asked the Governor if he 
thought that his defeat would tarnish 
his national image. Replied George 
Romney: “I wouldn't know—and 1 
couldn't care less.” 


A Luncheon in Philadelphia 


If, as Dick Nixon said, Bill Scranton 
was the man to take a look at, some 
influential Republicans were following 
his advice. About 20 of them traveled 
recently to Philadelphia for an unpub- 
licized luncheon meeting with the Penn- 
sylvania Governor. It was held in the 
office of Tom McCabe, vice president 
of Scott Paper Co., longtime Pennsyl- 
vania Republican money raiser and an 
ardent Scranton admirer. 

The guest list read like an East Coast 
Republicans’ Who's Who. Among those 
attending: former U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, political strate- 
gist for Tom Dewey and Dwight Eisen- 
hower: CBS Board Chairman William 
Paley; Du Pont’s Pierre S. du Pont III: 
General Electric’s Ralph Cordiner; for- 
mer Defense Secretary Tom Gates, an 
Ike intimate; New York Herald Trib- 
une President Walter Thayer; Philadel- 
phia Inquirer Publisher Walter Annen- 
berg. and party officials from Delaware 
and New Jersey. Invited but sending 
regrets were George M. Humphrey, 
Eisenhower's Treasury Secretary, and 
former G.O.P. National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn 

Scranton was ostensibly on hand to 
deliver his standard, bring-industry-to- 
Pennsylvania pitch—and did. But ev- 
eryone there knew the real reason for 
the luncheon. “It was an effort.” con- 
ceded one of the luncheon’s planners, 
“to give Scranton some exposure.” That 
effort paid off handsomely. Said a guest: 
“I got the impression he was capable 
of running a good show. To me, Scran- 
ton is an impressive guy.” 

Back in Harrisburg afterward, Scran- 
ton seemed somewhat less adamant in 
his insistence that he is not in the least 
interested in presidential politics. Asked 
about attempts by Pennsylvania's Gold- 
water forces to get an early nod from 
the state G.O.P. organization, Scran- 
ton replied: “Pennsylvania should, at 
least for the present, remain uncom- 
mitted.” He noted that a private poll 
he had ordered showed that he would 
run better in Pennsylvania than either 
Rocky or Barry. 


JOHN-JOHN AT WORK 
So the other photographers could shoot. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Week 


President Kennedy was in ill humor at 
last week's press conference. He was, 
among other things, angered by the 
failure of Congress to move on the tax 
cut and civil rights bills. 

“The fact of the matter is,” Kennedy 
snapped, “that both these bills should 
be passed.” But, he conceded, they stand 
almost no chance of being enacted be- 
fore Congress goes home for Christmas 
Dec. 20. The President dourly pre- 
dicted that the measures might collide 
on the Senate floor early next year, and 
the tax bill—with its $11 billion relief, 
which Kennedy, curiously, warns must 
come quickly to avoid a national reces- 
sion next year—might be further de- 
layed. If that happens, he reiterated, 
“I think the economy will suffer.” 

10,000 Sugar Cookies. But life was 
not all sour grapes for the President 
last week. On Veterans Day he took 
John Jr.. dubbed “John-John” by the 
family, along for ceremonies al Arling 
ton National Cemetery. While the Pres- 
ident and U.S. military leaders were 
marching toward the Tomb of the Un- 
knowns, John-John escaped from Secret 
Servicemen and busted into the parade 
Some folks thought that a good, firm 
nanny might well be employed to Keep 
a 23-year-old out of solemn ceremonies, 
but the President thought the whole 
incident was hilarious. Anyhow, Look 
Magazine was closing an exclusive pic- 
torial essay on the lad, and the White 
House, which likes to pass publicity 
around, felt that other photographers 
should have some pictures of John- 
John in action. 

Next day, Jack, Jackie and the kids 
played host to 2,000 underprivileged 
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SEARCHING THE SITE (RIGHT: RECOVERED GEMS) 
It takes an honest man to drive a ‘51 Ford. 


Washington children, who downed 200 
gallons of cocoa and 10,000 sugar cook- 
ies while a detachment of Scotland's 
famed Black Watch Regiment of bag- 
pipers skirled and twirled on the White 
House lawn. It was the beginning of 
Jackie’s official appearances after the 
death of two-day-old Patrick Bouvier 
Kennedy last August. 

Ten Stop Lights. Near week’s end, 
Kennedy flew into Manhattan, aged his 
Secret Service detail ten years by for- 
going the usual motorcycle escort into 
the city. At one of ten midtown traffic 
lights that stopped the presidential lim- 
ousine, an ambitious female camera bug 
rushed up and fired a flashbulb at Ken- 
nedy’s side of the car. Moaned a New 
York police official: “She might well 
have been an assassin.” As for the pur- 
pose of the President’s stop-and-go 
entrance into New York, the official 
explanation was that he wanted no 
“fuss and feathers.” It could only be 
presumed that Kennedy was zeroing in 
on the safe-motorists’ vote. 

Next morning Kennedy appeared be- 
fore the A.F.L.-C.1.O.’s fifth biennial 
convention—the last big Big Labor get- 
together before the "64 campaign, After 
reviewing New Frontier accomplish- 
ments, Kennedy launched into an im- 
passioned plea for the tax bill's imme- 
diate enactment—something that he 
had despaired of the day before. With 
prompt passage of the tax bill, he said, 
“we will be sailing by next April on the, 
winds of the longest and strongest’ 
peacetime expansion in our nation’s 
economic history.” 


LABOR 


Smash the Machines? 

Considering what automation has 
done for U.S. industry, and the fact 
that the U.S. currently has 70 million 
employed, it was strange to hear Presi- 
dent George Meany at the A.F.L.- 


C.1.0. convention. Said he: “Every big 
corporation in America is in a mad 
race to produce more and more with 
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less and less labor. Their plans for ex- 
pansion are staggering, and every one 
of them calls for more and more push- 
button operations with machines to 
push buttons, if you please—even elim- 
inating the human element there. Auto- 
mation is rapidly becoming a curse to 
our society.” 


CRIME 
The Greatest Jewel Robbery 


It was a rainy afternoon in Man- 
hattan. On a West Side street, a small 
black car sped up to a 1951 Ford sta- 
tion wagon and waved it to the curb. 
Out stepped a man in the uniform of a 
New York City special policeman. He 
stuck a pistol into his victim’s face 
while another man, also armed and 
wearing a Halloween mask, appeared 
on the other side of the Ford. The 
thieves knew what they wanted. Inside 
the old station wagon, guarded by six 
unarmed messengers, was a load of jew- 
elry and gold bullion valued at some 
$3,000,000, It was a routine transfer of 
valuables between wholesalers and re- 
pair firms and jewelry merchants; by 
using dowdy and inconspicuous delivery 
methods—old car, unarmed guards in 
mufti—jewelers feel they have the saf- 
est insurance against holdups. 

Another bandit pulled up in a panel 
truck. The messengers were quickly 
herded into the truck and handcuffed 
inside. One “cop” drove off in the black 
car. Two men pulled away with their 
panel truck of prisoners. The last “cop” 
got into the station wagon, turned on 
the key and started the engine. 

And right there and then ended the 
efficiency of the caper that would have 
gone down in history as the nation’s 
greatest jewel robbery. For the hopeless 
fact was that the robber who was desig- 
nated as the “wheel man”—the “cop” 
assigned to drive off with the boodle— 
the excruciatingly exasperated hood 
with a huge fortune in his grasp—the 
sad simpleton upon whom everything 
depended—couldn’t drive a 1951 Ford. 
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Bewildered by a foot clutch, a man- 
ual stick shift and a tricky choke, the 
robber flooded the engine. The car 
lurched and died. He started it again, 
and again the Ford coughed and 
pooped out. The driver, desperate, 
looked across the street. There stood a 
group of demolitien workers who had 
been tearing down an old slaughter- 
house. They now became the central 
figures in a modern morality play. 

Help! Some of the workers had wit- 
nessed the heist, and had stood by pas- 
sively. Others, who had not seen the 
stick-up, heard the “cop” call to them: 
“Come here and get this thing going for 
me.” With an instinctive contempt for 
the law, they replied with derisive 
hoots. At last, the defeated wheel man 
jumped from the car and took to his 
heels. A few blocks off, the other crooks 
had abandoned the panel truck and 
presumably had gone elsewhere to ren- 
dezvous with the station wagon. But 
the imprisoned guards, meanwhile, were 
raising a clamor, and a passer-by called 
the police. 

Before the squad cars charged up to 
the scene, however, one of the demo- 
lition workers got behind the wheel of 
the Ford, started it easily, and hid it in 
the partially wrecked building. When 
the police arrived, they found nothing 
but a bunch of singularly unhelpful 
workers. The cops sped away in search 
of the stick-up men. 

Something for the Wife. Now some 
of the workers started to investigate 
the wagon at their leisure. Finding it 
stuffed with attractive trinkets, they be- 
gan to fill their pockets. Some hid the 
loot in the rubble. Others, who had 
watched their comrades cache the 
goodies, stole into the rubble, removed 
what hidden jewels they could find, and 
carried them home. One man _ put 
$200,000 worth into a satchel and took 
it to his wife. Another gathered $15,000 
worth, sped to his farm in Gettysburg, 
Pa., just a mile or so from Dwight 
Eisenhower's place, and buried it there. 

It was seven hours before the police 
found the station wagon, and it was 
many hours after that before they be- 
gan investigating reports started by 
drunken demolition workers who had 
wandered into nearby bars to celebrate. 
After three days, the demolition site 
was aswarm with FBI agents and police, 
combing the debris for glitter. They 
pumped water out of the basement of 
the abandoned building, screening the 
water for baubles, while downstream, 
eager laborers panned for gold. They 


picked and they plucked and they 
poked. After persistent questioning, 


some of the demolition workers began 
talking, and five men were arrested. 
Nearly all of the loot was recovered. 

West Side cynics scornfully pointed 
out that any robber who couldn't han- 
dle a stick shift deserved his ignominy. 
Not so the workers who looted the cur. 
Who, it was asked, wouldn't have done 
the same? But what of the looters who 
looted the looters? They, alas, are 
among the dishonored. 
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FOREIGN AID 
A Cut-Down Bill 


Mauled and mutilated, slashed and 
sneered at, halt and hamstrung, the for- 
eign aid authorization bill finally passed 
the U.S. Senate by a vote of 63 to 17. 
Missing was some $800 million from 
the Administration’s request of $4.5 bil- 
lion. Added was a spate of specified 
restrictions as to how, and for what 
reasons, the Administration could ex- 
pend foreign aid funds. 

A Bitter Protest. Facing the prospect 
of that slash, President Kennedy bit- 
terly protested to his press conference: 
“If there are failures in the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America, and 
South Viet Nam and Laos, it is usual- 
ly not a Senator who is selected to 
bear the blame, but it is the Admin- 
istration—the President of the U.S... . 
I am just trying to make it very clear 
that I cannot fulfill my responsibility 
in the field of foreign policy without 
this program.” 

In the Senate. Oregon’s Wayne Morse, 
a liberal Democrat and the foreign aid 
program's most vitriolic critic, retorted: 
“The President ought to be much less 
concerned about who is going to be 
blamed and much more concerned 
about proceeding to bring about the 
necessary reforms in the foreign aid 
program.” With that, Morse and_ his 
colleagues went back to sawing off more 
pieces of the bill. 

During the final hours of debate, 
South Dakota's Republican Senator Karl 
Mundt introduced an amendment that 
would have prohibited the use of the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee Rus- 
sian payments to commercial traders 
in the U.S.-Soviet wheat deal. That 
threatened to throw the aid bill or 
the wheat deal—or both—back into a 
welter of confusion and conflict. Only 
under the urging of both Senate Major- 
ity Leader Mike Mansfield and Minor- 
ity Leader Everett Dirksen did Mundt 
finally agree to withdraw his amend- 
ment and to submit it later as separate 
legislation. 

Only Half the Struggle. That with- 
drawal cleared the way for Senate pas- 
sage. The Senate version next goes to 
a conference committee to be squared 
with a House bill authorizing $200 mil- 
lion less. Ordinarily, foreign aid con- 
ferees pretty much split the House- 
Senate differences, which would make 
this year’s foreign aid authorization 
come to about $3.6 billion. 

But the authorization is only half the 
struggle. After that, the Congress must 
approve the actual appropriations. For 
years Louisiana Democrat Otto Pass- 
man, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee’s foreign opera- 
tions subcommittee, has been trying to 
cut foreign aid to the barest bone. But 
in the climate of the 1963 Congress, 
Passman seems likelier than ever to 
have his way. And what does he say? 
He says: “Anything over $2.7 billion 
would be a waste of money.” 
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DIPLOMACY 
The Party Line 


(See Cover) 

Above the clink of crystal goblets and 
the beat of a twist tune wafted shreds 
and snippets of conversation. “Looks 
like Pierre made a party on the way.” 
“No, darling, these models don't have a 
thing on underneath. They don’t have 
anything to hide.” “Look at Ethel go! 
Where does she get the energy?” “Look, 
McCone is actually smiling!” “I would 
love to see Allen Dulles twist.” Float- 
ing among the crowd of 300 smartly- 
dressed people was the hostess, a tawny 
blonde, her hair bouffant, her gown a 
new Cardin, her perfume by Dior. At 





the mansions on Foxhall Road, the shut- 
tered houses of Georgetown and the 
row of embassies along Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

From September to May, there are 
roughly 200 official parties a month in 
Washington, perhaps 20 times as many 
private ones. “During this season,” says 
one diplomat, “there is hardly time be- 
tween gulps of champagne and mouth- 
fuls of canapés to think of anything but 
your feet, your stomach and your head” 
and all three ache. 

Keeping the merry-go-round whirling 
are the city’s hostesses. There are doz- 
ens of them, ranging from the First 
Lady down to the newest Texas mil- 
lionairess, who figures all she needs to 
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NICOLE & GUESTS AT FRENCH EMBASSY’S CARDIN FASHION SHOW* 
The most important thing in life is giving a superb party. 


1:30 am. her husband, Hervé Al- 
phand, 56, the French Ambassador to 
the U.S., disappeared into an elevator 
on his way to bed. By 3:30 a.m. the 
last guests had departed, and Nicole 
Alphand, surveying all the bereft but- 
fet trays and empty champagne bottles, 
smiled. It had been a good party. 

The Merry-Go-Round. Giving good, 
and sometimes superb, parties is the 
most important thing in Nicole Al- 
phand’s life. It sounds like a frivolous 
occupation, but her husband often gets 
more done in ten minutes of quiet con- 
versation at one of Nicole's dinners than 
in a day of shuffling papers. For in 
Washington the dinner table is merely 
an after-hours extension of the office 
desk, and at 5 p.m., when the lights 
wink off in thousands of offices all over 
town, the working day is only half over. 
Then the Senators and socialites, the 
diplomats and department heads begin 
to flow in a river of limousines toward 


succeed is a wad of money and a big 
house, just like Dolly Harrison in Ad- 
vive and Consent, But on the New Fron- 
tier, where talent and power are the 
most negotiable currency, the moneyed 
matrons are out and the “official” host- 
esses—the wives of ambassadors and 
Administration oflicials—are in. Short 
of a summons to dinner at the White 
House. few invitations are treasured as 
highly as those to 2221 Kalorama Road, 
N.W., site of the grey stone, Tudor- 


Center front: Hostess Alphand and Mrs 
Joseph Alsop. Around them, from left, Mme 
Bruno de Leusse, wife of embassy’s Minister 
Counselor; Mrs. Tomas de Kun, Diplomar Mag- 
azine photographer; French Embassy Counselor 
Pierre Pelen; Alphand Nephew Oliver Martin 
(leaning on wall); British Foreign Officer Fred- 
erick Werner: Mrs. John Sherman Cooper; 
Long Island Socialite Mrs. John Akin. Upper 
right, USIA Deputy Director Donald M. Wil- 
son; Mrs. Wilson: White House Social Secretary 
Pamela Turnure: Mrs. Howard Oxenberg, for- 
merly Princess Elizabeth of Yugoslavia 
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FRENCH EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON 





At the drop of an invitation, the Government's decision-makers appear. 


style French embassy and home of Ni- 
cole Alphand. 

The Power Play. She is, says one 
New Frontiersman, “a truly amazing 
woman, one of the rare hostesses w ho 
know how to combine fun with the 
power play.” At 46, her skin has been 
lightly bronzed by the sun of Bar Har- 
bor summers and Palm Beach winters. 
She is 5 ft. 8 in., scarcely an inch shorter 
than her husband, Her hair, rinsed a 
soft honey blonde, frames an angular 
face with high cheekbones. Long, curl- 
ing lashes fringe blue eyes with just a 
touch of green in them. Her mouth is 
wide—too wide—but when she smiles 
or contorts it in the often losing battle 
with an English phrase, 1 is her most 
arresting feature. 

Nicole, in a way, IS a cliché: she is 
precisely what everyone except a 
Frenchman imagines the mature, SO- 
phisticated Frenchwoman to be. “Amer- 
ican women ask me if 1 brush my teeth 
with white wine and eat only the frog 
and the snail,” she complains. “I say, 
‘Does your husband wear his cowboy 
hat at home with him, does he chew his 
gum and shoot, how you say, cows?’ ” 

Three times in the last four years she 
has been named one of the w orld’s ten 
best-dressed women, a standing she pro- 
tects with three trips a year to Paris to 
refurbish her collection of 60-odd Diors, 
Chanels, Cardins, Jacques Heims and 
St. Laurents. She has a full-length mink 
coat. and when Hervé gave her an- 
other for her birthday last month, she 
converted it into a button-in lining for 
six coats—including a raincoat. “It is 
not chic to display all of what you 
have.” she purrs. “Besides, mink is 
warmer inside than out.” 

The Back Room. Paris-born, she has 
the Parisienne’s knack of flirting without 
quite inspiring wives to reach for steak 
knives. “Men can’t help but look kind 
of gaga when they are around her,” 
muses ex-Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Lewis Strauss. At a recent dinner she 
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turned her charm on an extremely high- 
ranking Administration official seated 
next to her, so entranced him that, in 
the words of another guest, “he almost 
fell into her soup.” 

In a city where VIPs sift through a 
dozen invitations a day and are con- 
firmed members of the better-offers 
club, Nicole receives few “regrets.” Her 
husband has an $80,000-a-year enter- 
tainment and housekeeping allowance 
from the French government, and she 
uses it wisely. She has the best French 
chef in Washington, Maurice Bell, who 
has spent two-thirds of his 40 years 
collecting and perfecting a drawertul 
of menus. One of them is inscribed sim- 
ply, “ Danke—Adenauer.” 

When the Mona Lisa came to Wash- 
ington last January, Nicole had 90 peo- 
ple over for drinks and dinner. “Every- 
body was there,” recalls Nicole, and 
she is one of the few people who can 
say everybody W ith confidence. Almost 
the whole Kennedy clan was there— 
Jack and Jackie, Bobby and Ethel, 
Sarge and Eunice, Steve and Jean, Pat 
and Mother Rose. Only Peter and Sen- 
ator Teddy could not make it. 

“This is my job,” says Nicole. “I 
work hard at it.” She thrives on large 
groups. “Nothing is worse than not hav- 
ing enough people,” she says. But, like 
most of the best hostesses in Washing- 
ton, she finds smaller dinner parties— 
known in the trade as “working Ses- 
sions’—most valuable. “Nicole never 
loses sight of the purpose of each func- 
tion,” says one of her guests. “When it 
is business, she is all business. The con- 
versation is light and gay, but if you 
talk too much, that delectable lobster 
is simply whisked away. The aim of 
the affair is to get the men into the back 
room. And she does, You have fun 
while you're getting there, but she def- 
initely gets you there on time.” 

Oiling the Hinges. Ever since the first 
cave man sealed a tribal alliance over a 
haunch of charred flesh and a gourdful 





of fermented juice. such working ses- 
sions have been as much a part of diplo- 
macy as the formal conference. Thanks 
largely to his wit and disarming manner 
at parties, Benjamin Franklin coaxed 
55 million livres out of a nearly bank- 
rupt French government during the 
American Revolution. Bound for the 
Congress of Vienna, Talleyrand told 
King Louis XVII, “Sire, | have more 
need of casseroles than of written in- 
structions,” and his success in softening 
the terms imposed on his defeated na- 


tion in 1815 was due in no small part 
to the superb table laid by his chet 
Caréme. 

“Entertaining,” says one diplomat. 


“oils the hinges of a man’s office door.” 
It is true that the whole party round 
can be a wearing process, and many a 
diplomat, trapped in a wall-to-wall 
crush, has recalled wistfully how An- 
drew Jackson climbed out of a White 
House window during his own Inaugu- 
ral reception in 1829 and hot footed it 
across the Potomac to Gadsby’s Tav- 
ern. “But sometimes,” says U.S. Am- 
bassador to Poland John Moors Cabot, 
“there is a direct payoff, with an im- 
mediate discussion behind the potted 
palms.” Some recent payoffs along 
Washington’s champagne circuit: 

> At a reception earlier this year, 
Mexican Ambassador Antonio Carrillo 
Flores got Vice President Lyndon John- 
son and U.S. Ambassador to Mexico 
Thomas Mann into a drawing room for 
a two-hour talk, emerged ith the prom- 
ise of a settlement of Mexico's 52-year 
claim to the 630-acre Chamizal strip 
on the Texas border (TIME, July 26). 
> During last year’s Red Chinese bor- 
der attacks, Indian Ambassador Braj 
Kumar Nehru entertained high State 
and Defense officials, ironed out at pri- 
vate parties many ol the details in- 
military aid. 


volved in the offer of U.S. 
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NICOLE & CHEF BELL 
At times one almost falls into her soup. 
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CHILE'S GUTIERREZ-OLIVOS & WIFE 
She gets the image across. 


> When the State Department was 
threatening to cut Its foreign aid allot- 
ment to Spain, Madrid's Ambassador 
Antonio Garrigues appealed to the 
Catholic Congressmen he had cultivated 
at luncheons and dinners, persuaded 
them to help block the cut. 

Befuddled Nikita. In eclipse nowa- 
days are the ladies who held social 
sway during the Truman and Eisen- 
hower years. “I started out having little 
attachés.” Gwendolyn Detre de Surany 
Cafritz, Hungarian-born wile of a 
wealthy Washington builder, once said, 
“and | worked my way up lo the Su- 
preme Court.” But while Gwen could 
once corral several Supreme Court jus- 
tices for her annual October cocktail 
party, lately she has been getting none. 
Her chief rival, Perle Mesta, used to 
make up guest lists “like Noah, who 
invited something of everything into his 
ark.” But Perle has sold her ark, a man- 
sion called Les Ormes, to the Lyndon 
Johnsons. now lives in an apartment less 
suited to serving regiments. 

In Washington the First Lady can 
always be first on the social scene if she 
wants to. Not every President's wife 
has wanted to. Eleanor Roosevelt, for 
one. was more interested in social work- 
ers than social life. Bess Truman set a 
good table, but threw humdrum affairs. 
Mamie Eisenhower tried, but lacked the 
flair. At a 1959 state dinner for Premier 
Khrushchev, she had Fred Waring in to 
entertain. While Waring’s Pennsylva- 
nians belted out Dry Bones, a translator 
mumbled “de words of de Lawd” into 
the ear of a befuddled Nikita: “Ankle- 
bone connected to de shinbone, shin- 
hone connected to de kneebone 

Jackie Kennedy does want to be first. 
has worked hard to stay there. Both she 
and Jack have a rare zest for parties, 
and she has an even rarer knack for 
making them click. She is a_perfec- 
tionist who frets over floral settings and 
menus for even the smallest dinners, 
but the big ones bring out the best in 
her. Her extravaganzas are the talk of 
the Western world—a_ sunset cruise 
down the Potomac for 138, a floodlit 
lawn party at Mount Vernon, a roomful 
of Nobel laureates waltzing over the 
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parquet White House floors to the tem- 
po of the Air Force's Strolling Strings. 

Since she lost her baby last August, 
Jackie has done no large-scale enter- 
taining, instead has given small dinners 
a few times a week. Besides, with an 
election year coming Up, there is a 
sneaking suspicion in Washington that 
too much partying might leave some 
voters with a political hangover. 

Other hostesses who cut a broad 
swath on the New Frontier: 
@ MRS. ROBERT F. KENNEDY. Bobby and 
Ethel used to keep a barking sea lion in 
their pool, but after the beast chased 
Ethel into a parked car, it was sent off 
to a zoo. Now the Attorney General 
and his wife go in tor more formal en- 
tertaining. Ethel has refurbished Hickory 
Hill, seats her guests on period chairs, 
provides candlelight. Ethel tends to greet 
her guests with an OV er-the-shoulder “Hi- 
ya, kid,” but there have been no dunk- 
ings lately, and her parties, attended by 
diplomats, Cabinet members, and Bob- 
by's Justice Department boys, are fun. 
@ MRS. DOUGLAS DILLON. Aside from her 
husband’s investment banking fortune, 
Phyllis Dillon boasts several advantages. 
She had a four-year taste of official en- 
tertaining when Douglas was Ambas- 
sador to France. Since her husband is 
a registered Republican as W ell as Treas- 
ury Secretary for a Democratic Presi- 
dent. her range of guests is often broader 
than is the case with more partisan 
hostesses. And Dillon, who owns a fine 
French vineyard, has a wine cellar that 
ranks with Hervé Alphand’s. 
© LADY ORMSBY GORE. Invitations bear- 
ing the lion-and-unicorn crest have long 
been coveted in official Washington, and 
Sylvia (“Cissie”) Ormsby Gore can have 
anybody she wants to dinner. In fact, 
she could probably have everybody, for 
the massive British embassy is among 
the world’s largest and gets one ol the 
fattest entertainment-and-housekeeping 
allowances anywhere ($94,680). Sir Da- 
vid knows the President from the days 
when Joseph Kennedy was Ambassador 
to London, sails with him on the Honey 
Fitz, and is friendly with most of the 
Administration’s other key people. Cis- 





NICOLE & FRIEND 
She knows where the power lies. 





BRITAIN’S ORMSBY GORE & WIFE 
She can have everybody to dinner. 


sie prefers having twelve for dinner, 
“conversationally a good number,” but 
fed 600 at a ball last spring. She is not 
the field general that Nicole Alphand 
is during a party, and a friend says that 
“che never seems to be quite sure the 
wine will appear.” But her unaffected 
ways are part of her charm. 

e SRA. FERNANDO BERCKEMEYER Ameri- 
can-born Claribel Berckemeyer, the 
stately, attractive wife of Peru’s ambas- 
sador, offers French cuisine, fine wines 
and lively parties at a palatial embassy 
set on 25 wooded acres in Chevy 
Chase. She and Fernando, a wealthy 
aristocrat who went to Notre Dame 
but speaks with a British accent, often 
entertain younger members of the New 
Frontier—the Bobby Kennedys, the Paul 
Fays—and the guests sometimes form 
conga lines or twist. 

@ SRA. ANTONIO CARRILLO FLORES When 
Diego Rivera painted the beautiful wile 
of Mexico’s ambassador, he left her 
fect bare to emphasize her “peasant 
origins.” Her parties, attended by the 
Lyndon Johnsons, ( abinet-level offi- 
cials and State Department specialists, 
display a kind of native vitality—tea- 
turing mariachi musicians from Mexico 
City, a table laid with rortillas, black 
beans and tangy beef, evenings of guitar 
playing. Carrillo Flores, a full-blooded 
Tarascan Indian whose father was the 
19th child of illiterate parents, made 
$100,000 a year as a lawyer and econ- 
omist, took something like a $75,000 cut 
to come to Washington 

© SRA. SERGIO GUTIERREZ-OLIVOS The 
wife of Chile’s newly arrived ambassa- 
dor scored well with a nov el form of en- 
tertainment. She and her husband, a 
former law school dean, worked up a 
month-long “Image ol Chile” program, 
jured more than 300 diplomats and ol- 
ficials, including the Bobby Kennedys. 
the Johnsons, the Arthur Schlesingers 
Jr., to hear performers like Pianist Clau- 
dio Arrau and Felicia Montealegre, 
Leonard Bernstein’s actress wife, who 
recited Chilean poetry. 

e MME. BRAJ KUMAR NEHRU. Hungarian- 
born Shobha Nehru met her husband, a 
cousin of Jawaharlal’s, when they were 
students in London, and married him 
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in 1935 over the protests of his Brah- 
man family. She has “Indianized” the 
embassy, throws parties with a strictly 
Indian flavor. The food, says one guest, 
“is sometimes unrecognizable but always 
delicious.” 

Spooky Atmosphere. Not all of Wash- 
ington’s best hostesses are the wives of 
ambassadors or Administration officials 
At a wood frame house on Woodley 
Road and a summer cottage in Maine, 
Mrs. Walter Lippmann, wife of the 
pundit, graciously entertains a stream 


of foreign policy experts—Llewellyn 
Thompson, Averell Harriman, Dean 
Acheson and McGeorge Bundy. An- 


other columnist’s wife, Mrs. Joseph Al- 


blasts, private dinners for two, and al- 
most nothing in between. “The atmos- 
phere is rather spooky,” said a recent 
Junch guest. “You walk in expecting to 
see other people, and bang!—you are 
placed over a bowl of borsch at a table 
for two in a big room.” 

Some embassies use the “shotgun 
technique,” mixing up such disparate 
types as Southern Senators and Justice 
Department officials. Others save all 
year for enormous “national day” par- 
ties, where nobody can move, much 
less carry on a worthwhile conversa- 
tion, and everybody goes away growl- 
ing. Many of the newer African embas- 
sies hold jampacked pours every month 





SHOW OF JEAN BARTHET HATS AT EMBASSY 
Her second mink became a lining. 


sop, gives small dinners that satisfy even 
Joe's epicurean palate, has had most 
top Administration officials (including 
the President) as guests. Susan Mary 
Alsop does not talk much at the table, 
but neither does anyone else once Joe 
gets going. And while most Congress- 
men go to far more parties than they 
give, Mrs. John Sherman Cooper, wile 
of Kentucky's senior Republican Sena- 
tor, is known for small, elegant dinners 
that are perfect down to the demitasse. 

“Practicing diplomats.” wrote Sir 
William Hayter, onetime British Ambas- 
sador to Moscow and now warden of 
Oxford's New College, “despise the so- 
cial arts at their peril.” Even so, Wash- 
ington has its share of those who do 
little entertaining, or who do it poorly. 

Though West German Ambassador 
Heinrich Knappstein gets $78,500 a 
year to run his embassy and buy drinks, 
he is stiff and uneasy at parties, and his 
wife manages to give the impression 
that they are an unwelcome interrup- 
tion in her domestic routine. “They are 
so nervous, so afraid someone will drop 
a spoon and upset Herr Foreign Minis- 
ter that everybody gets nervous,” says 
one official. 

With Russia's 
there are gigantic 


Anatoly 
caviar 


Dobrynin, 
and cocktail 
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or so to repay their social obligations in 
one easy session. 

Colossal Ego. Nicole Alphand would 
no more play hostess at such a gauche 
function than brush her teeth with white 
wine. The second of three children of 
a middle-class French industrialist, she 
was raised in Paris, spent two years at 
an English girls’ school, and a year in 
the conventlike atmosphere of the Col- 
lége d'Hulst in Paris. At 17, she met 
Man-about-Paris Etienne Bunau-Varilla, 
son of the French engineer-adventurer 
who in 1903 signed the Hay—Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty that led to the building 
of the Panama Canal. Three years later, 
she married him. 

Bunau-Varilla, who died two years 
ago, was 28 years older than Nicole, 
and a Protestant into the bargain. “All 
of us thought him too old for her,” says 
her brother Marc Marenda, 49, a Paris 
advertising man. With a fortune based 
on the right-wing Paris daily Le Matin, 
which spouted the Vichy and Nazi lines 
during World War II, Etienne never 
worked, instead haunted ski resorts and 
the Grand Prix auto-racing circuit while 
Nicole tended the children—Philippe, 
now 23 and serving in the French air 
force, and Prisca, 20, who is married 
to the son of a French wine merchant 


They spent the war years in a Norman- 
dy chateau, and afterward Etienne re- 
sumed his nighttife with gusto. “I think 
Nicole realized what a colossal ego he 
was.” says Marc. They were divorced 
in 1957, the same year that Hervé 
Alphand shed his first wife. 

Cackle, Cackle. A onetime boy won- 
der, Alphand, at 22, became an in- 
specteur des finances, the youngest in 
French history. When the Turkish gov- 
ernment asked France to send someone 
to help untangle its finances, Alphand, 
then only 27, was chosen. Kemal Ata- 
turk was expecting Alphand’s father, 
who had served as French Ambassador 
to Moscow and Bern. After a few days, 
he nervously asked Hervé, “But where 
is your father?” So helpful did Herve 
prove as an adviser that Ataturk soon 
stopped asking. 

In 1930 Hervé married Claude Ray- 
naud, a delicate-featured blonde whom 
he had met when she was singing in 
amateur Paris musicals. He was inter- 
ested in the theater then and still excels 
as a mimic; at parties his imitations 
range from Khrushchev to a cackling 
hen. When war came, Hervé went to 
the U.S. as an economic expert for 
Vichy, but he quit in less than a year to 
join De Gaulle’s Free French in Lon 
don. Claude stayed behind, supporting 
herself by singing at such Manhattan 
boites as the Blue Angel and the Mai- 
sonette for as much as $750 a week. 

After the war, Hervé became a top 
French troubleshooter at major inter- 
national conferences. He was named 
Ambassador to the United Nations in 
1955, Ambassador to Washington the 
following year. In 1957 he and Claude 
were divorced. “I cannot stand official 
life,” she explained. “I loved Washing- 
ton, but not the life of an ambassador.” 

As Nicole recalls it, she had known 
Hervé for a number of years before 
their respective divorces. “But it was 
not until we sat vis-a-vis one night at 
a narrow dinner table that we really 
met one another,” she says. “It was, 
how does one say, the moment.” They 
were married a year after the divorces, 
and Paris tongues wagged furiously. 

The Swivel Game. Just one day after 
their Paris wedding in 1958, dissident 
French generals seized power in Al- 
geria, precipitating the crisis that led to 
De Gaulle’s return to power. A week 
later, the Alphands boarded a plane for 
the U.S. Says she: “I had never flown 
before: I had never been in the United 
States before; and I had never been in 
diplomatic life before. If there had not 
been someone behind me going up the 
steps, | would have turned around. J 
was frightened.” 

But her husband had been behind 
her, and she swiftly swallowed her 
fears. On her third day in Washington, 
she entertained the John Foster Dul- 
leses at a sitdown dinner for 20, Within 
weeks her parties became the most 
talked about in Washington. She held 
a Hula-Hoop contest, sponsored a 
showing of 120 Dior designs. Once she 
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invited 15 ladies over for a “pique 
nique au boudoir’ and had Alexandre 
of Paris in to do their hair. 

Nicole, like Jackie Kennedy, has 
tried wherever possible to relax the 
ponderous rules and practices that still 
turn many official parties into stupefy- 
ing bores. One such practice is known 
as the “swivel game™: the person on 
the left is spoken to during soup, the 
person on the right during fish, and so 
on clear through dessert. 

Perhaps taking a cue from Thomas 
Jefferson, who put everyone at circular 
tables, Nicole equipped the embassy’s 
magnificent forest-green dining room 
with round tables that can seat any- 
where from four to 15 guests, thus cre- 
ating an intimate atmosphere even with 
60 people. “Ambiance,” she says, “that 
is the important thing.* The house has 
to be cozy and look nice with flowers. 
We put on a little music, low and soft. 
And we have candlelight. That makes 
everyone look better—even the men.” 

Made for Sniffing. Ambiance is what 
the embassy has, but Nicole spent some 
anguished hours achieving it. She had 
just about finished remodeling when, 
in 1961, a short circuit in an elevator 
shaft started a three-alarm blaze that 
sent flames licking 30 ft. above the 
dormered roof. The Alphands rushed 
home from a dinner at the Peruvian 
embassy, dashed inside to save what 
they could. When Nicole reached up 
for a valuable Bonnard painting, “I 
felt my dress slipping away.” Having 
entered the building in a strapless, floor- 
length evening gown, she emerged 15 
minutes later in a trim, grey daytime 
number. One newspaper headlined its 
story: MADAME ALPHAND CHANGES 
ATTIRE FOR THE FIRE. 

Nicole finally finished remodeling last 
June. The building, purchased from 
Mining Engineer John Hays Hammond 
in 1936 for $450,000, once was like 
a dark, heavy-timbered English manor 


house inside. Now everything has a 
light, airy look. Flowers are every- 
where. In the entrance hall hangs a 


huge Gobelin tapestry. A Matisse still 
life in brilliant blue-greens and yellows 
dominates the Empire Room. There 
are Porthault linens, Baccarat crystal, 
Lapar silver, blue and gold Sévres chi- 
na, phalanxes of bisque Sevres nymphs 
and cherubs, The crowning touch: six 
18th century panels from Le Petit Tria- 
non at Versailles, around which Ni- 
cole built the dining room. 

The remodeled embassy is Nicole's 
creation—but the wine cellar is strictly 
Hervé’s. In a 20-by-12-ft. bin whose 
temperature is always kept at 60° F., 
he has a collection of 1,500 bottles. 
He is strong on reds—Chateau Lafite- 
Rothschild "54, a rare Chambertin ‘47, 
Corton Clos du Roi ‘57—but a trifle 
weak on the whites, though even in 
that category he boasts an Alsatian 


Ambiance, as Nicole Alphand uses it, is the 
total atmosphere of a place, achieved by ar- 
ranging everything around a central mouf. 
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Riesling Gran Cru °59. And then there 
is an Alfred Norton *I4 cognac that 
sends Chef Bell into ecstasies. “It is a 
sin to drink it,’ says he. “It is made 
for sniffing.” 

"Very Dull." Once, says Nicole, “I 
could not bear to leave Paris. But now 
I am never homesick. We go three times 
a year to France, but sometimes I say 
to my husband after a month, ‘Let us 
go home now,’ and he says, “Washing- 
ton, you mean?’—and I do.” 

At home she rises at 8:30, breakfasts 
in bed (orange juice, dry toast, tea), 
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HERVE & NICOLE AT “HOME” 
Her job begins at 5. 


glances at the front pages and gives the 
society columns a more thorough read- 
ing. By 9 she is on the intra-embassy 
phone. “Dinner for 36 on Wednesday Nig 
she tells the chef. “Veal would be nice. 
We are dancing, so it should not be too 
heavy. Banana soufflé? Merveilleux!” 
She exercises for 25 minutes. “I do the 
sit-up and the push-up and the deep 
bend. I do also the deep breathing and 
try to stand on my head.” She neither 
drinks nor smokes, stays between 127 
and 135 Ibs. without dicting. By 11 
a.m., bathed, manicured and combed 
out, she is ready to go. But her work- 
day does not really start until dusk. 
“Call me before 5,” she tells a reporter. 
“After that, I have to go to work.” 

In a ten-day period last month, Nicole 
gave a party for 300 to display Pierre 
Cardin’s fall fashions, flew to San Fran- 
cisco for a week-long “Festival of 
France,” hurried back for dinner at the 
White House, had 30 ladies over for a 
“try-on” of Jean Barthet's fall hats, 
dined at the British embassy, then went 
to New York City for some shopping. 

Last week, she complained, was “very 


dull.” A dozen or so dinners, receptions 
and luncheons, and nothing to perk 
things up except a winning day at the 
races. On a tip from the owner of 
France’s Misti, Nicole bet $5 on the 
U.S.’s Mongo in the International at 
Maryland’s Laurel race track, collected 
$24 when he came home I$ lengths 
ahead of the favored Kelso. This week 
starts in a livelier fashion: in Manhat- 
tan she will attend a ball at the Hilton 
organized by the Kennedys to raise 
funds to combat mental retardation. 

‘Errveee! For the Alphands, and most 
other envoys as well, the change in ad- 
ministration in 1961 meant cultivating 
a whole new range of contacts. “When 
Eisenhower left,” says Nicole, “it was 
like being sent to a new post. We had to 
start all over again.” But as a friend of 
Jackie Kennedy’s, she had a head start, 
soon was spending New Year's at 
Charles Wrightsman’s Palm Beach villa 
with a slew of New Frontier insiders 
and sailing up the Potomac aboard the 
Navy yacht Sequoia with Bobby and 
Ethel and a bouncing group of friends. 
Says one Administration official: “She 
knows exactly where the power lies.” 

So does Hervé, and one Washington 
hostess claims she can tell precisely 
where a lady stands with the clan just 
by the way he greets her. “If he kisses 
you on both cheeks,” said she, “consider 
yourself in. If he kisses you on one 
cheek, you haven't been around lately. 
If he shakes your hand, you are out.” 

Occasionally all that New Frontier 
vigah is a strain on Hervé, a conscien- 
tious nonexerciser whose only outdoor 
sport is a lackadaisical game of croquet. 
At a recent black-tie party, the vigorous 
wife of one official rushed up to him, 
ripped open his shirt and squealed, 
“"Errveee, I thought everybody nice 
wore undershirts!” Hervé managed a 
weak grin, slunk off to a corner to 
button up. 

Tail Gates Up. Charles de Gaulle’s 
icy attitude toward the Anglo-Saxons, his 
insistence on creating a nuclear force 
de dissuasion and his all-round obstruc- 
tionism have made the Alphands’ job 
more difficult. But during the autobahn 
crisis in Germany earlier this month, 
le grand Charles was momentarily for- 
gotten as Hervé conferred with Ormsby 
Gore and U.S. officials to hammer out 
a joint response to the Soviet blockade. 
“There we are together again,” enthused 
Nicole while discussing the situation 
with a State Department man. “And we 
French. we nevair lower our tail gates.” 

In spite of De Gaulle, the Alphands 
still have one of the busiest numbers on 
the party line. They are as sought after 
as ever for the best parties. At the drop 
of an engraved invitation, Nicole still 
can draw what one official calls “the 
whole damned decision-making appara- 
tus of the Government” to her table. 
One admiring Frenchman describes her 
as “our secret weapon.” And if good 
food and wine and conversation count 
for anything in the realm of politics, 
she is a one-woman force de persuasion. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
The War Is Waiting 


South Viet Nam’s generals staged 
their coup—and the U.S. cheered it— 
on the theory that they could wage the 
war against the Communist Viet Cong 
guerrillas more successfully than Diem. 
They will have to prove it soon. 

Bombs & Ambush. In Saigon, Red 
terrorists, many of whom infiltrated the 
capital under cover of the Buddhist 
demonstrations months ago, have been 
exploding bombs and throwing hand 
grenades sporadically since the coup. 
One night last week, a homemade bomb 
hidden under a table shattered a side- 
walk café on tree-shaded Tu Do Street, 
wounding five U.S. soldiers. So far the 
ruling generals have not been able to 
police the streets as efficiently as Civil- 
ian Diem. One possible reason: the re- 
moval of some of Diem’s tough Special 
Forces from the capital. 

In the war, too, the Communists 
stepped up the offensive tempo, staging 
1.021 “incidents.” the highest weekly 
total on record. Their attacks cost the 
government 925 dead and wounded— 
again, the highest toll of any week of 
the war. Communist casualties were es- 
timated at 740, and the guerrillas cap- 
tured 450 weapons while losing only 
140. The worst government setback 
since the coup occurred in a swampy 
stretch of the Mekong Delta 100 miles 
southwest of Saigon, where a band of 
Viet Cong ambushed an entire govern- 
ment company with mortars and ma- 


chine guns. Of 130 men, 55 were killed 
and 34 wounded, six listed as missing. 
The Viet Cong escaped with 71 Ameri- 





can weapons. In coastal Phy Yen prov- 
ince, on the other hand, government 
troops surprised a group of guerrillas 
preparing to attack a hamlet, killed 23 
of them 

Obviously, the Communists were try- 
ing to get the jump on the country’s new 
military leader, Lieut. General Duong 
Van (“Big”) Minh, before he could get 
his own campaign organized. Minh and 
his fellow generals have assigned ag- 
gressive new officers to combat com- 
mands, but their have not re- 
gained the momentum against the Viet 
Cong. 

Arrival & Departure. For the mo- 
ment, Chief of State Minh was busy 
with the problems of a chaotic country. 
A Buddhist but eager to demonstrate 
his religious neutrality, he ceremonially 
greeted Saigon’s Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Nguyen Van Binh on his return 
from Rome, also dispatched a helicop- 
ter to bring home Le Thanh Tat, chief 
of the eccentric Cao Dai politico-reli- 
gious sect, who had been exiled in Cam- 
bodia.* The air carried an unmistakable 
tang of political fever. Repeatedly Big 
Minh assured visitors of his hope to 
hold elections “if possible” in six to 
twelve months. But the U.S. is in no 
hurry for him to do so; the country Is 
so politically disorganized, Washington 


forces 


The Cao Dai hierarchy is said to be elected 
by Ouija board, and their include 
(among others) French Novelist Victor Hugo 
Once Cao Dai operated a private army of 
20,000 but was crushed by Diem. Many Cao 


Saints 


Duaists refused to cooperate against the Red 
guerrillas and some advocate neutral Viet 
Nam, but last week Tat urged support for 


Big Minh 


I— 


REBEL OFFICERS AFTER COUP UNDER DEAD PRESIDENT’S PORTRAIT 
The end of Diem was only the beginning of their problems. 
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1 
GENERAL HARKINS 
The start of a vendetta? 


fears, that it will take longer than that 
to guarantee an orderly turnover to 
civilian rule. As for Big Minh, he seems 
reluctant to build himself up as perma- 
nent head of state. “Don’t call me Ex- 
cellency,” he gruffed, grinning to a jour- 
nalist who had so addressed him. “I am 
a gencral, and I will remain a general.” 

The U.S. meanwhile went ahead with 
plans to withdraw at least several hun- 
dred U.S. servicemen from South Viet 
Nam beginning next month. To survey 
the whole Viet Nam situation, a for- 
midable array of U.S. officialdom jets 
into Honolulu this week, including Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara. General Maxwell Taylor, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, foreign aid 
Director David E. Bell, Presidential Ad- 
viser McGeorge Bundy and Brother 
William Bundy. On hand from Saigon 
will be Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
and General Paul Harkins—who for a 
while seemed on the verge of becoming 
the object of a Saigon-style vendetta as 
the last remaining member of the “old 
order.” 

According to reports relayed by New 
York Times Correspondent David Hatl- 
berstam, the ruling generals would like 
to see Harkins replaced (he is due to 
retire next year, but it has been general- 
ly assumed that his tour would be ex- 
tended) because he had consistently de- 
fended the conduct of the war under 
Diem. In fact, Lodge himself had 
viewed the potential effect of the Bud- 
dhist crisis on the war effort with far 
more alarm than Harkins. Faced with 
the rumors of his impending replace 
ment, Harkins firmly stuck to his opin- 
ion that the war had not been going 
badly under Diem, suggested that things 
would not change from now on. Next 
year, he said, will be decisive, and “na- 


turally I would like to see this job 
through to the end.” In Washington 
President Kennedy seemed to agree. 
Said he: “There may be some who 


would like to see General Harkins go, 
but I plan to keep him there.” 
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Widow’s Retreat 


Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu had arrived in 
the U.S. 54 weeks ago as a crusading 
wife: last week she left, an embittered 
widow. From Beverly Hills she flew to 
Rome to join her three younger chil- 
dren, Son Trac, 15, Son Quyhn, II, 
and Daughter Le Quyen. 4. Either be- 
cause of a shortage of funds or a mis 
understanding with California’s Young 
Republicans, who had originally invit- 
ed her to Los Angeles to speak, Mme. 
Nhu departed owing nearly half of her 
$2,000 bill at the Beverly Wilshire Ho- 
tel (the manager did not seem worried 
about collecting). Following her by mail 
was a stack of books. among them To 
Live Again and TNT: The Power W ith- 
in You: How to Release the Forces In 
side you and Get What You Want. 

At the airport, reading a long fare- 
well statement, she referred to the fact 
that the U.S. had encouraged the coup: 
“Judas has sold the Christ for 30 pieces 
of silver. The Ngo brothers have been 
sold for a few dollars.” By this Mme. 
Nhu meant the aid that the U.S. had 
withheld from Diem but restored “to 
those who would not hesitate to turn 
their guns against their own duly elect 
ed leaders.” She had heard reports that, 
after being murdered by South Viet 
Nam’s new rulers, “President Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s face was serene in death, and 
my husband had a slight smile though 
his face was all streaked with blood. I 
think therefore that I cannot be less 
serene than they.” 

In Rome she was welcomed by Diem’s 
brother, Archbishop Ngo Dinh Thuc, 
who had been attending the Vatican 
Council; then she was whisked to a tree- 
shaded convent for a rest. Eventually, 
Mme. Nhu insists, she will return to 
South Viet Nam. Said she: “My burden 
will be hard indeed, for the Devil has 
not been disarmed and is still trying to 
beat me down.” 


RUSSIA 


The Scholar as Pawn 

In part, Soviet accusations of alleged 
American espionage have been moti 
vated by the Kremlin's desire to divert 
domestic discontent against foreign 
scapegoats. By arousing fear of foreign 
“spies.” the Kremlin has sought to break 
down the attraction of Western culture 
for the Soviet people 

So wrote Professor Frederick C. Barg- 
hoorn in The Soviet Image of the l nited 
Srates more than a decade ago. The 
words proved prophetic last week when 
the Russians announced that Barghoorn, 
§2, longtime chairman of Yale’s Rus- 
sian studies program, was under arrest 
for “espionage.” Then, as suddenly as 
it began, Moscow called off its seem 
ingly pointless exercise. After being held 
in a Moscow prison for 16 days, the 
scholar was released and expelled from 
Russia. 

Friendly Welcome. Barghoorn is a 
charter member of the influential band 
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of experts who have devoted their ca- 
reers to the occult art of Kremlinology 
Ever since the first U.S.-Soviet cultural 
exchange agreement was signed in 1958, 
he has also played a key role in arrang- 
ing for Russian and American intellec- 
tuals to travel and study in one anoth- 
er’s countries. Faced with the news ol 
Barghoorn’s arrest, President Kennedy 
postponed negotiations for an extension 
of the exchange program, firmly gave 
the official U.S. answer to the Russian 
charge: “He is a distinguished scholar 
He was not on an intelligence mission 
of any kind.” 

A shy, serious bachelor, Barghoorn 
liked nothing better than to hole up for 
a ten-hour stretch in his top-floor office 
at Yale’s Hall of Graduate Studies. 
There, amidst bundles of old laundry 
and discarded razor blades, he meticu- 
lously pored over books, clippings and 
back issues of Pravda. Russian-speaking 





From the Cell. One afternoon last 


week the U.S. embassy informed 
that Barghoorn had been arrested as a 
spy “a few days ago.” Six times during 
48 hours, the U.S. protested that Barg- 
hoorn was innocent, demanded his re- 
lease. But all U.S. Ambassador Foy 
Kohler got from Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Valerian Zorin was a_ stubborn 
nyet, Nobel Prizewinner John Steinbeck, 
winding up a trip through Russia, de- 
clared angrily: “They should have ar 
rested me. I covered more territory and 
asked more questions.” In New Haven, 
Yale students and faculty launched a 
movement to circulate protest petitions 
on 1,200 U.S. campuses 

The uproar was obviously more than 
the Kremlin had bargained for. Five 
days after his arrest was announced, 
the prisoner was taken from his cell, put 
in a car packed with Soviet plainclothes 
cops, and driven to the ramp of a Lon- 


was 
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PROFESSOR BARGHOORN (CENTER) & FELLOW TOURISTS* IN RUSSIA (1961) 
The uproar was effective. 


Barghoorn knew his subject firsthand. 
From 1942 until 1947 he was a press 
attaché at the U.S. embassy in Moscow 
To avoid trouble, Barghoorn deliberate- 
ly did not carry a camera during five 
trips to Russia between 1956 and last 
March, when he arranged for scholarly 
exchanges or gathered information for 
his recent books, Soviet Russian Nation- 
alism and The Soviet Culaial Offensive. 


His critical opinions were no secret 
(“While talking peace, the Kremlin 


wages war”); nevertheless, he got a 
friendly welcome from academicians 
wherever he traveled inside Russia. 

The latest trip seemed no exception. 
Traveling on a 30-day tourist visa, the 
professor spent most of his time touring 
the capitals of Soviet Asia, including 
Tashkent, Samarkand and Alma Ata, 
Back in Moscow, he stopped off for a 
drink at the apartment of U.S. Minister 
Counselor Walter J. Stoessel. From 
there, an embassy chauffeur drove Barg- 
hoorn back to the Hotel Metropole at 
about 7:15 p.m. on Oct. 31. Then he 
disappeared from view, but since Barg- 
hoorn was scheduled to fly to Warsaw 
the next day, he was not missed 


don-bound airliner. Barghoorn was “not 
doing the proper work” of a scholar, 
insisted the Russians, but he was being 
released because of the “personal con- 
cern expressed by President Kennedy.” 

One theory, publicly advanced by for- 
mer CIA Chief Allen Dulles, is that the 
Soviet had arrested Barghoorn by way 
of retaliation: the U.S. has just expelled 
two Soviet diplomats for spying and ar- 
rested a “chauffeur” for a Soviet trade 
agency in Manhattan. According to this 
theory, the Russians meant to swap 
their spies—a blackmailing deal which 
President Kennedy had previously ruled 
out. Another explanation, forecast by 
Barghoorn himself in his book, is that 
the Kremlin may feel that cultural ex- 
changes have gone too far, that Rus- 
sians have ready to MIX 
with visiting foreigners. The arrest of a 
well-known U.S. professor would serve 
as a warning to Russian citizens that 
“the attraction of Western culture” can 
still be extremely unhealthy. 


become too 


With Yale’s Mathematics Professor Einar 
Hille and now-President Kingman Brewster 
(hatless) in Leningrad 
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Danger: Professor at Work 

Touring the Middle East under the 
auspices of the U.S. State Department, 
Duke Ellington and his band found 
themselves caught in the middle of a 
coup in Iraq last week. Fascinated by 
the goings-on, the Duke promised to 
compose a new piece, “The Baghdad 
Rock—and | do mean rocking with 
rockets, bombs and all.” 

The Duke might just as well write 
another piece called the Damascus Reel, 
for Syria, too, underwent a shake-up, 
quieter but no less significant. Behind 
the sudden shuffle of Middle Eastern 
leaders was a power struggle inside a 
strange new political force, the Baath 
(Renaissance) Party, which in little less 
than a year has turned from a shadowy, 
clandestine movement without popular 
support into a dynamic power challeng- 
ing Gamal Abdel Nasser for leadership 
of the Arab world. 

The avowed aim of Baath is to unite 
Iraq and Syria, which it already con- 
trols, and to add all other Arab coun- 
tries to this union, through persuasion 
or subversion, Last week’s tussles were 
caused partly by the clash of ambitions 
within the party, partly by differences 
over how quickly and radically the 
Baath aims should be pursued. 

Out of the Shadows. In Syria, Pre- 
mier Salah Bitar, 52, a co-founder of 
the Baath Party, resigned after being 
accused in party councils of “self-isola- 
tion from the masses.” Translation: he 
must make way for an ambitious, 
younger rival. The rival: Amin Hafez, 
42, Syrian commander in chief and a 
top party leader, who took over as 
Premier. As a prelude to his swearing- 
in, jets whooshed overhead in salute 
and to discourage any possible trouble. 
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In Iraq, the struggle was between 
burly Vice Premier Ali Saleh Saadi, a 
radical, and a faction of moderates 
headed by Foreign Minister ‘Talib 
Shabib and Interior Minister Hazim 
Jawad. Saadi and his friends want more 
or less instant socialization of the Iraqi 
economy, crackdown on the middle 
class, revolution throughout the Arab 
world, and an anti-Western policy. Sha- 
bib, Jawad & Co. favor a slower, more 
conciliatory course. 

At first it looked like a clear victory 
for the moderates. Backed by gun-toting 
aides, Shabib and Jawad seized Saadi 
and three other Cabinet ministers, bun- 
dled them into a military plane without 
luggage and flew them to exile in Ma- 
drid—where Saadi kept hinting that he 
would yet return to Iraq in triumph. 

Next morning Saadi’s supporters in 
the labor unions and the National 
Guard poured into the streets of Bagh- 
dad, led by Air Force Colonel Munzer 
Wandari, a fiercely mustachioed fanatic 
who personally took up a jet fighter 
and strafed the presidential palace with 
rockets. When the moderates called on 
the army for help, troops cleared the 
Streets and jailed Wandari. But he had 
apparently made his point. An emer- 
gency meeting of the Baath high com- 
mand decided upon a plague-on-both- 
your-houses gesture: Shabib, Jawad and 
five aides were hustled into another 
plane and sent into exile too—in Beirut. 
Strangely silent in the uproar was the 
one non-Baathist in a position of power, 
Iraq’s President Abdul Salam Aref, who 
was reportedly under palace arrest. 

Until party elections are held some 
time next year, Iraq will apparently be 
run by the Baath Central Committee 
(which includes a Jordanian, a Leba- 
nese and a Kuwaiti as well as Iraqi and 
Syrian generals) and by Michel Aflak, 


~~ 


the Secretary-General and real power 
in the party. It was the first time that 
Aflak, a withdrawn, seemingly gentle 
intellectual who has sanctioned the ex- 
ecutions of hundreds of political op- 
ponents, emerged from his shadowy po- 
sition behind the scenes. 

National Families. What precisely is 
Baath? Nasser seems to consider it an 
even greater threat than his old ene- 
mies, the Arab monarchies of Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia, and complains: “I 
have read every book by or about 
Baath and I could understand nothing.” 
A Western diplomat describes it as an 
“Arab Cosa Nostra.” On the contrary, 
one knowledgeable observer thinks 
Baath “is probably ahead of its time— 
reformist, progressive and secular in a 
world of Arabs bound by tradition, re- 
ligion and narrow, personal interest.” 

Founder Aflak, 53, whose scholarly 
manner has won him the nickname “The 
Professor,” defines Baath through his 
career as much as through his words. 
Born in Damascus to the Greek Or- 
thodox faith in an overwhelmingly Mos- 
lem environment (Aflak’s father was a 
moderately successful grain merchant, 
and his mother, now 75, is still illiter- 
ate), Aflak got honors in history at the 
Sorbonne. In Paris he argued politics 
with other Afro-Asian students, read 
Marx, Nietzsche and Jefferson. He says, 
“I quickly found Marxism inadequate, 
based on materialism without human 
and spiritual values, without national 
consciousness. Nations are only large 
families, and the Arab family needs 
more than Marx. Thus we evolved the 
Baathist doctrine of socialism mingled 
with nationalism and the human spirit.” 

Returning to Damascus as a teacher, 
Aflak was soon indoctrinating students 
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SYRIAN PREMIER HAFEZ 
Ambitious, but in need of everything. 
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in his revolutionary ideals, drawing sup- 
port from those who were overedu- 
cated, unemployed sons of the poor. In 
1942, after leading a strike against 
French history texts being used in Syrian 
schools, he quit teaching and became a 
fulltime agitator, drawing support from 
those who, like himself, were overedu- 
cated, underemployed sons of peasants 
und workers. The luminous classical 
Arabic of his political tracts fills Baath- 
ists with ecstasy, but in translation, his 
ideas seem rather murky: itionalism 
is love before everything else”: “Revolu- 
tion is the opposition of truth to the 
existing situation.” Aflak wrote Baath’s 
democratic-sounding constitution in five 
days, and it has never been changed 
or, for that matter, implemented. 

By 1947, after the French left Syria, 
Baath had 1,000 carefully selected mem- 
bers, and Aflak called the first national 
congress in a Damascus café. Two years 
later he was strong enough to help top- 
ple a Syrian government and served in 
the Cabinet for three months before 
resigning on the ground that he was of 
more value to Baath outside the govern- 
ment than in it. 

Colliding Ambitions. Aflak was pro- 
foundly shaken by the 1948 Arab de- 
feat in Palestine. During the fighting 
he prowled the front, living with Arab 
troops. “The Arab social structure was 
responsible for the disaster,” he says. “A 
society based on disunity and inequality 
prevented the Arabs from reaching their 
full potential.” Today he is as vocal as 
any Arab leader about driving the Is- 
raclis into the sea. 

At first, Baath worked willingly with 
Nasser. At the third party congress in 
1956, Baath decided on the union of 
Syria with Egypt that was accomplished 
two years later. But the rival ambitions 
of Nasser and Baath collided. Syria 
broke away from Egypt in 1961 and be- 
came a Baath-dominated state after a 
military coup last March. Baath had 
already won bloody control of Iraq a 
month earlier and televised the gory 
scene of the execution of Dictator Kas- 
sem. Since then, Baath has successfully 
and bloodily put down two Nasserite 
insurrections in Iraq and five in Syria, 
and its leaders are understandably bitter 
about Nasser. Says one: “We loved him 
and cherished him, the bastard. Nasser 
is a lost prophet. He tries to annihilate 
us. the devil. We are idealists and don't 
want to kill, but he makes us kill. We 
have to use his tactics, damn him.” 

The Egyptian press and radio in turn 
picture Aflak as a combination of 
Robespierre, Stalin, Ben-Gurion and the 
Pope. Whenever Cairo Radio mentions 
him, it is followed by the interjection 
“Yani, yani” (1 mean, | mean), gibing 
at the fuzziness of his political concepts. 

Total Hostility. Baath depends on 
50,000 party members scattered in eight- 
man cells throughout the Arab world. 
“We could take in thousands more.” 
Aflak boasts, “but we must screen out 
opportunists, idlers and enemy agents.” 
Not only Nasser, but also Arab mon- 
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archs, businessmen and the tradition- 
al, middle-class politicians detest Baath. 
Arab Christians fear being submerged 
in a united Arab state. The Kurdish 
tribesmen, who are Moslems but not 
Arabs, have waged a long, bitter war 
for autonomy in northern Iraq. 
Originally, the Communists were num- 
bered among the many foes of Baath, 
and in Iraq were hunted down and 
executed, while Moscow railed against 
“Baathist genocide.” But recently, per- 
haps in a search for allies, a Baath of- 
ficial in Iraq announced that “the Red 
hunt is over,” and hundreds of Commu- 
nists were released from jail. Communist 
leaders are joining Baath in calling for 
“the liquidation of feudalism,” and the 





AFLAK & CHILDREN 
Gentle, but in charge of the firing squad. 


Baath Party newspaper proclaims “to- 
tal hostility against capitalism.” Stull bet- 
ting that Iraq and Syria, while anti- 
Western, will remain anti-Communist, 
the U.S. this year is supplying credits 
and loans of more than $60 million. 

In taking over, Baath found both 
countries nearly bankrupt and has tried 
to revive the economy with socialist 
cure-alls ranging from nationalization 
of industry (including, in Syria, the ad- 
vertising business) 10 converting state 
land into farm collectives. For strategic 
reasons, a paved highway from Bagh- 
dad to Damascus is being pushed to 
completion. This year’s rich cotton har- 
vest promises a $100 million windfall for 
Syria. and Iraq's coffers are being re- 
filled by oil revenues. 

Brainwashing. As set up by Aflak, 
the organization of Baath resembles 
that of the Communist Party. Each cell 
elects a leader, cell leaders elect dis- 
trict chiefs and so on, up to the various 
regional congresses. Over them stands 
the powerful Central Committee, which 
really runs the whole show 

In dealing with political opponents, 
Baath tends to rely on the firing squad, 
but Baath meetings are conducted strict- 
lv by Robert's Rules of Order. Mem- 
bership is gained only after a minimum 


a 


of two years as a candidate “on trial 
for sincerity and intensity.” Baathism is 
being extended to the Syrian and Iraqi 
armies—in addition to military duty 
each soldier must spend two hours a day 
being politically indoctrinated. Baath- 
ist police officials are now trying their 
hand at brainwashing political prison- 
ers, and boast that they have even con- 
verted Communists. 

As last week proved, Baath can be as 
hard on its own leaders as on its ene- 
mies. Michel Aflak, as Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Baath Central Committee. 
has survived as the only stable clement 
in Baath. He has never made a radio 
or TV speech, seldom appears in pub- 
lic, but he is a virtuoso in man-to-man 
discussions, and Premiers, Cabinet mem- 
bers and generals dutifully report to 
him for “advice.” In fact, many of the 
decisions in last week's wholesale firings 
of Baath leaders were hammered out 
in Aflak’s modest, four-room Damascus 
apartment, with wash flapping on the 
balcony and his two small children play- 
ing underfoot—until the crisis forced 
him to fly to Baghdad and take charge 
personally. He was plainly reluctant to 
do so. “I stay away from power,” he 
says. “I am incapable of governing.” 

Aflak is confident of accomplishing 
all his visionary goals in his own life- 
time. Says he: “We have many intel- 
lectuals in the party, but not enough 
executive and technical talent. We need 
more trained cadres. We need more 
funds. We need more time. We need 
more of everything.” The major prob- 
lem is whether Baath’s old Arab ene- 
mies and new Communist allies—as well 
as its own impatient radicals—will al- 
low the party the time it needs. Mean- 
while, does Aflak ever have nightmares 
about Baath’s victims? He says: “We 
only dream about our destiny.” 


COLD WAR 
How Much Trade with the Reds? 


No one knows better than Moscow 
that trade is a weapon in the cold war. 
“With every additional shovel of coal. 
with every additional load of oil ob- 
tained through foreign help.” Old Bol- 
shevik Lev Kamenev once predicted, 
“capitalism will be digging its own 
grave.” Faced with the continuing fail- 
ure of their economy, the Russians may 
be forced to rely on wheat from the 
West for years to come, but above all 
they want to get hold of heavy indus- 
trial items including whole factories, 
which Russian industry on its own can- 
not duplicate for a long time to come. 
Western policy is divided on how to 
meet this Soviet commercial appeal. 

Some believe that trade with the Red 
bloc may have political advantage—by 
making the satellites less dependent on 
Moscow and possibly making Moscow 
more dependent on the West. Others, 
notably West Germany's former Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, feel that the 
West should trade with Russia only in 
return for cold war concessions, Wash- 
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ington believes that this policy is not 
feasible, if only because U.S. allies are 
eager to trade with the Reds, are scarce- 
ly even willing to rule out strategic 
items that NATO specifically forbids. 
Western European exports to the Soviet 
bloc last year climbed by 10% to 
$2.2 billion (compared with U.S. sales of 
$125 million). What Washington wor- 
ries about is not the sheer volume of 
such deals but the terms. 

Weakened Willingness. The U.S. feels 
that if the Russians want to trade, they 
should be forced to use up their meager 
gold reserves and not be granted what 
they want—long-term credits. Such 
credits would release massive Soviet in- 
vestment for military needs and divert 
free-world resources from aid to under- 
developed nations. 

Under Secretary of State George 
Ball last week wound up a tour of West- 
ern Europe during which he argued the 
U.S. case for a unified, stiffer Western 
credit policy—at least 20% cash and 
the rest within five years. Ball received 
his friendliest hearing in West Germa- 
ny, even though Bonn tops the list. of 
allied traders with the Reds, West Ger- 
many last year did just over $1 billion 
worth of official business with Moscow 
and its satellites (including $422 million 
with the Soviet Union and $213 million 
with East Germany); no one can guess 
accurately how much more private 
trade went on. Though some German 
industrialists were anxious for the gov- 
ernment to guarantee long-term credits, 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard ruled out the 
idea as long as the Soviets block Ger- 
man reunification. Said Erhard: “Such 
credits would strengthen the Soviet po- 
sition, so that its willingness to nego- 
tiate would be weakened.” 

Gentlemen's Disagreement. In Paris, 
Ball also got a sympathetic reception, 
a pleasant change for a U.S. envoy 
these days. France last year exported 
to the Soviet bloc goods worth only 
about $266 million; Russian barter pro- 
posals, involving a swap of Soviet coal 
and oil for heavy industrial goods, are 
highly unattractive since France can sell 
its own coal and oil inside the Common 
Market. Besides, Charles de Gaulle be- 
lieves that trading with the Soviets is a 
dirty business (although he seems will- 
ing to trade with Red China) and re- 
cently denied an export license to a 
leading French steel company that was 
all set to build a refinery in Russia. 

Only in London did Ball find Opposi- 
tion: the British flatly declined to join 
the gentlemen's agreement to restrict 
the Soviets’ credit. Britain is especially 
fond of the idea that more trade with 
Moscow, including strategic goods, will 
eventually pacify the Soviets, Moreover, 
the new Tory government is eager to 
reduce unemployment by increasing 
output and shipping the goods overseas 
as fast as possible. The plan has not 
worked so far: British exports to Russia 
and Eastern Europe totaled only about 
$310 million in 1962, and no big trade 
deal appears imminent. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Into Battle 

“I'm looking forward to this fight,” 
said Sir Alec Douglas-Home last week. 
“Lm almost spoiling for it.” He did not 
have long to spoil. Next day, as Parlia- 
ment reassembled, shouting, leaping 
Tory backbenchers cheered lustily while 
the newly elected member for Kinross 
took his oath as an M.P. and moved 
into his place for the first time on the 
government's front bench. Pulling out a 
small red and gold ballpoint pen, Doug- 
las-Home hunched down in his seat and 
scribbled furiously on slips of paper for 
the next 42 minutes while Labor Party 





miputes it became all too plain that the 
cozier, clubbish style of the House of 
Lords had blunted Douglas-Home’s de- 
bating thrust, and his supporters missed 
his usual pungent wit, After a long, 
meandering preamble, he launched into 
a lackluster exposition of ambitious gov- 
ernment policies for the coming year. 
“The formula,” said he flatly, “is growth 
without inflation, and the method, ac- 
celeration from positions previously pre- 
pared.” Groaned one Conservative: 
“God, it’s like a Tory election poster!” 
Twice Sir Alec even made the tactical 
gaffe of referring to Wilson as “possible 
later Prime Minister.” The Tory bench- 
es remained deathly silent while Labor's 
triumphant roar surged around the 
slight, pale Prime Minister. 

Firmer Ground. He went on man- 
fully, but again and again Labor's up- 
roarious barracking silenced him for 
painful seconds at a time. He waded 





STUDIES OF HOME & WILSON BY LONDON DAILY EXPRESS CARTOONIST CUMMINGS 
The ballpoint pen was not mightier. 


Leader Harold Wilson delivered a cut- 
ting attack on the government, 

Like a Poster. Claiming that the To- 
ries’ “modernization” plans for new 
roads, schools and housing were bor- 
rowed from Labor, Wilson said tartly: 
“Imitation is the sincerest form of po- 
litical desperation.” Why, he continued, 
“have we heard so little about modern- 
ization in the past twelve years? I never 
undervalue the power of repentance, 
but it has taken a very long time.” 

Amid cries of approval and derision 
from both sides of the packed House, 
the Prime Minister rose, nervously shuf- 
fled his notes and placed them neatly on 
the dispatch box in front of him. “It's 
been twelve years since I last spoke in 
this House,” he began.* In the next few 


He sat in the Commons from 1931 to 1945 
as M.P. for South Lanark, was re-elected in 
1950 but went to the Lords after succeeding 
to the 14th earldom of Home in 1951 


through the unfamiliar marshes of eco- 
nomics, finally reached firmer ground 
when he turned to foreign policy. Star- 
ing coldly at Wilson, who wants to 
abandon Britain's independent deter- 
rent. Sir Alec declared that he intends 
to make this a central issue of the cam- 
paign. Once Britain renounces nuclear 
arms, he warned, “We could never go 
back into this business. The government 
means to retain nuclear forces under 
our own control,” adding that without 
them “we would no longer have a place 
at the peace table as of right.” The Cu- 
ban crisis, he said, forced Russia to 
“modify its tactics,” but “the Commu- 
nist aim is clearly still unchanged. It is 
to destroy our way of life.” 

In cold type next day, his speech read 
creditably enough. But on both sides of 
the House there was agreement that the 
Prime Minister's eagerly awaited Com- 
mons debut had been a disappointing 
performance. 
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REICHSTAG AFLAME IN 1933 


WEST GERMANY 


Remembrance 

Two specters rose to remind Ger- 
mans of events that took place a quar- 
ter century and more ago, but had still 
the power to evoke deep emotions, 

A Building Revived. In West Berlin, 
the Reichstag once again became hab- 
itable. A huge, florid structure of Sile- 
sian sandstone—since 1894 the home 
of whatever democracy Germany knew 
from the days of Bismarck through the 
Weimar Republic—the building had 
bulked vacant and lifeless ever since it 
was gutted by fire on Feb. 27, 1933. 
The Nazis claimed the fire was kindled 
by Communists as the signal for a Red 
uprising, and a confused Dutch boy 
named Marinus Van der Lubbe was be- 
headed for his alleged part in the crime. 
Since the Reichstag fire gave Hitler a 
pretext to gain complete control of 
Germany, most historians have con- 
cluded that the fire was set by the Nazis 
themselves, possibly even by Hermann 
Goring in person, 

The Reichstag was further damaged 
by Allied bombers and by shellfire in the 
closing days of World War Il. Though 
many Germans thought that it should 
remain in ruins—as a reminder of the 
past—slow reconstruction work was be- 
gun in 1958. By last week the south 
wing, containing 45 offices, seven con- 
ference rooms and a presidential suite, 
was formally reopened. It will take 
about four more years and an addi- 
tional $12.5 million to completely re- 
store the Reichstag. Unanswered, so far, 
is the question of who will occupy it 
and why. The Bundestag is unlikely to 
leave Bonn for Berlin for fear of bring- 
ing cries of “provocation” from Russia. 
Most likely, the reconstructed Reich- 
Stag will stand empty through the years, 
serving West Germany and West Ber- 
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MEMORIAL TO BERLIN'S JEWS 
Merciless reminder, symbol of hope. 


lin as a mute symbol of the hope of 
eventual reunification of the nation 

A Night Mourned. All over West 
Germany, ceremonies marked the 25th 
anniversary of Kristallnacht (Night of 
Crystal), when Hitler's Storm Troopers 
went on a nationwide rampage against 
the property, dignity and life of the 
400,000 Jews who had not yet fled their 
German homeland. Synagogues were 
put to the torch, Thousands of Jewish 
stores were plundered and had _ their 
windows smashed (hence the night's 
bitter nickname). Thirty-six Jews were 
murdered and 25,000 arrested 

The pogrom had been inspired by 
the assassination of German Diplomat 
Ernst vom Rath in Paris by a 17-year-old 
stateless Jew named Hershel Grynsz- 
pan.” It was, Joseph Goebbels told Hit- 
ler, a propaganda opportunity equal to 
that of the Reichstag fire. Hitler agreed, 
and the Storm Troopers were released 
for their “spontaneous” action, while 
regular police turned their backs. Both 
German television networks last week 
filled their peak viewing hours with 
programs mercilessly reminding Ger- 
mans of what they had allowed to hap- 
pen. Leading newspapers devoted entire 
pages to recollecting in detail the hor- 
rors of Kristallnacht. 

Said Chancellor Ludwig Erhard: “We 
mourn with the survivors and with Jew- 
ry in the entire world. No man can 
make up for the injustice that was 
done.” On tour in Africa, West Berlin's 
Mayor Willy Brandt sent greetings to a 
memorial service held at the rebuilt 
Jewish Community Center on Berlin’s 
Fasanenstrasse. There, Heinz Galinski, 
the leader of the city’s 6,000 remaining 
Jews (down from 160,500 in 1933), 
handed out awards to “Unsung Heroes 
of the Nazi Era.” 44 Germans who had 
risked death to give shelter and protec- 
tion to Jews. 


Ironically, it was discovered after his death 
that Diplomat vom Rath had been an active 
anti-Nazi. Young Grynszpan was found guilty 
of manslaughter by a French court and sen- 
tenced to 20 years in prison. He was serving 
his term at Santé prison when the Nazis oc 
cupied all of France, and his ultimate fate ts 
still unknown 


ASIA 


How Goes the Colombo Plan? 

In the Far East, where Communism 
threatens from Korea's 38th Parallel to 
the Himalayas, the first formal barrier 
erected against Red encroachment is a 
half-forgotten organization called the 
Colombo Plan. Originated in 1950 by a 
group of British Commonwealth nations 
meeting in the capital of Ceylon, the 
plan was designed as a loosely knit 
club in which industrial nations and 
needy Asian countries could negotiate 
bilateral aid agreements. The club has 
since grown from eleven to 20 members 
—frankly, if unofficially, referred to as 
six donors and 14 recipients.” Last week 
in Bangkok, at the organization’s annu- 
al Consultative Committee conference, 
300-odd delegates met to assess the 
plan’s achievements to date. 

Industry & Infants. Both economical- 
ly and politically, the picture is mixed 
All told, the donors have lent or given 
$13.8 billion worth of aid—with the 
U.S. supplying nine-tenths of the total, 
or nearly $12 billion. There have been 
some impressive results. In all recipient 
areas, new factories, hydroelectric 
plants and highways have sprouted. The 
recipients, sharing their own meager 
know-how, have trained 2,691 of one 
another's students in a technical ex- 
change program. Industry has bur- 
geoned in the plan's 13 years, is still ex- 
panding at a robust 8% annually—but 
in most of the recipient countries, it 
started almost from zero 

Although food output is increasing 
3% per year, since 1950 the popula- 
tion of the recipient countries has in- 
creased by 170 million, or 2% annual- 
ly, eating up two-thirds of the food gain 
The people growth rate may top 2.5% 
in 1964. Conceded one Asian delegate 
“Our problem is babies.” 

Insults & Invitations. Although it bills 
itself as nonpolitical, the Colombo club 
has strengthened some anti-Communist 
positions, but its ranks abound with 
“neutralists” and leftward-drifters. Indo 
nesia, Which stubbornly fights the new 
Federation of Malaysia, a Colombo 
partner, on the ground that it is a front 
for British “neocolonialism,” used the 
Bangkok conference to snap insults at 
the new state. Cambodia's petulant, neu- 
tralist Prince Norodom Sihanouk boy- 
cotted the conference because of his 
antagonism to the host country, strong- 
ly anti-Communist Thailand; he also an- 
nounced that he wanted no more U.S 
aid, would kick out all U.S. military ad- 
visers by year’s end (later, he started 
backpedaling) 

Whatever its frustrations and contra- 
dictions, Colombo provides the West 
with a link of sorts to almost all of non- 
Communist Asia. The recipients need 


Donor nations: the U.S., Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, Recipients 
Bhutan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India 
Indonesia, Lacs, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, South Korea, South Viet Nam 
Thailand 
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the money, no matter how neutral they 
would like to be. At week's end, the 
conference agreed to hire an expediter 
for the regional training program, ad- 
mitted a 21st member (the Maldive 
Islands, a British protectorate southwest 
of India), and hinted that more donor 
nations would be welcome. Leading can- 
didate for an invitation: West Germany. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Uncle Sam’s Other Island 


History-minded visitors to the Phil- 
ippines often feel they have traveled by 
Time Machine back to an earlier Amer- 
ica. So many Filipinos tote pistols that 
nightclubs, restaurants, government 
buildings and even the Philippine Air 
Lines insist in true Western style that 
customers check their firearms at the 
entrance. Prosperous Filipino business- 
men, like the U.S. robber barons of the 
1890s, build ornate homes in Manila’s 
luxurious suburb of Forbes Park, where 
special police with carbines guard the 
streets against tough intruders from the 
slums. Bandits roam the back country, 
and pirates aboard motor launches raid 
docks and fishing boats. 

Roosevelt Mantle. Philippine politics 
is as serious, and as lethal, as was 
American politics in the age of Andrew 
Jackson. In a single Luzon province, 
114 “political” murders took place this 
year. In last week’s national and munici- 
pal elections, the Philippines moved on 
from the age of Jackson to the age of 
Roosevelt—at least on the slogan level. 
President Diosdado Macapagal, 53, us- 
ing “New Era” instead of “New Deal” 
and calling for the support of “the 
common man,” led his Liberal Party 
against the opposition Nacionalistas, 
supported by most businessmen and 
landowners. 

The contest most vital to Macapagal 
was for eight seats in the 24-man Phil- 
ippine Senate, where, he complains, 
the twelve Nacionalista Senators have 
thwarted his ambitious programs for 
land reform, industrialization and con- 
trol of inflation. Wearing his traditional 
baseball cap with its presidential insig- 
nia, and clad in a white barong tagalog 
(a light, loose-sleeved shirt), Macapa- 
gal stumped the grass roots explaining 
his aims of “making capitalists out of 
workers.” 

His role of defender of the poor in a 
country where one-fifth of the workers 
are underemployed should have made 
Macapagal vastly popular. Curiously, 
he is not. Partly, the reason is that in 
the Philippines, as elsewhere, popularity 
is based on personality rather than on 
policies, After two years in office, “Da- 
dong” Macapagal is just not very lik- 
able. Filipinos are dismayed by his lack 
of humor, and ridicule his do-gooder 
proclamations calling for “moral re- 
generation.” He is criticized for putting 
all his friends from his home province 
of Pampanga into administration jobs, 
and the charge is hurtful because most 
other Filipinos think the people of Pam- 
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panga are idle, spendthrift and treach- 
erous. Says a Manila businessman: 
“Filipinos elect Presidents for the sport 
of knocking them down.” 

Even acts of foresight have back- 
fired. When inflation sent rice costs 
soaring, Macapagal dispatched trucks 
into the barrios to sell rice at a sub- 
sidized price half that of the retail 
trade. The long queues, called pilas, ex- 
posed customers to broiling sun and 
drenching rain, and rage instead of 
gratitude. In a Manila cinema a news- 
reel of Macapagal brought boos and 
shouts of “Pila! Pila!’ A month before 
the elections, the government aban- 
doned the “rolling stores” and switched 
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MACAPAGAL CAMPAIGNING 
The poor man’s friend lacks friends. 


to neighborhood rationing, with the 
subsidized rice handled in local shops. 

Inflationary Stem. Despite his short- 
comings, Macapagal has made the first 
intelligent approach in years to the gov- 
ernment and development of the Phil- 
ippines. Land reform is on the books 
and progressing slowly in the provinces; 
the economic growth rate, just under 
6% last year, is estimated to be doing 
about as well now. A firm friend of the 
U.S. and a dependable anti-Communist, 
Macapagal hopes that foreign invest- 
ment can help stem inflation. What a 
visitor thinks about the Philippines’ 
prospects depends largely upon his port 
of departure. “If you come here from 
Japan or Europe or America, you 
might think it’s hopeless here,” said a 
Liberal Senator. “But if you're coming 
from India or Indonesia, you can really 
see how well off we are.” 

On election day last week, Macapagal 
drove to his home town of Lubao in 
Pampanga province to cast his ballot. 
Then he returned to his baroque Mal- 
acahang palace in Manila to await the 
decision of some 7,500,000 voters. He 
predicted that the Liberals would win 
six of the eight contested seats, but at 
week's end, with only a few districts 
unreported, Liberals were leading in 
only four of the senatorial contests— 
just enough to give Macapagal control 
of the Senate by two votes. 





JAPAN 


Two Pins 

Japan’s disaster toll last week stood 
at 450 in the Kyushu mine explosion, 
and 162 in the three-train wreck near 
Yokohama. As far as anyone could de- 
termine, both tragedies resulted from 
faulty cotter pins, only an inch or two 
long. 

At the Mikawa mine on southern 
Kyushu island, a cotter pin apparently 
fell out of a coupling on a string of coal 
cars halted on a slight incline. One coal 
car rolled back down into the mine. 
Gathering speed, it flew off the track on 
a curve in the tunnel and struck the 
mine wall, showering the fatal sparks 
that ignited coal dust in a vast explosion. 
At Tsurumi, outside Yokohama, anoth- 
er cotter pin evidently sheared off the 
wheel housing of a southbound freight 
car. The loose lost wheel caused the last 
three cars to derail and sprawl across 
the adjacent track. Seconds later, alert- 
ed by a warning flare, a passenger train 
southbound from Tokyo halted on a 
clear track beside the freight. At that 
moment, a northbound commuter train 
roared up the middle track. The loco- 
motive crashed into the derailed freight 
cars, did a right angle flip and sliced 
through the fifth and six coaches of the 
passenger train. The first rescuers re- 
coiled from the carnage. Recalled one: 
“There were bodies piled four to six 
decp. There were legs, arms and heads 
torn off, all bloody, scattered every- 
where. It was a horrible human version 
of a doll repair shop.” 

With national elections being held 
this week, the Socialist opposition hur- 
riedly tried to make political capital of 
the tragedies. An official Socialist state- 
ment blamed the government, which 
operates the railways, and the private 
owners of the mine for “having placed 
too much emphasis on efficiency and 
profit and not enough on the safety and 
security of passengers and employees.” 

The mine owners, who used to boast 
to foreign visitors that the Mikawa was 
an “underground palace,” could have 
retorted that government inspectors had 
found Mikawa to be among the best- 
equipped mines in the country. The gov- 
ernment could point out that the stretch 
of track where the collision occurred 
was equipped with modern safety de- 
vices—but they proved useless because 
the entire chain of events, from the de- 
railment of the freight cars to the ar- 
rival of the third train, took less than 
30 seconds. 

Few Japanese had heart to enter the 
argument: they were too busy burying 
the dead and worrying about the survi- 
vors. Of the 274 hospitalized miners, an 
alarming 100 were suffering from am- 
nesia. As traffic resumed on the Tokyo- 
Yokohama line, the trains moved slowly 
past Tsurumi and sobbing passengers 
dropped bouquets at the accident spot. 
Railway workers collected the flowers 
and reverently arranged them on an 
embankment beside the track. 
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THE 
HEMISPHERE 


ARGENTINA 


Triumph for Nationalism 

First Peru struck at foreign oilmen, 
and now it was Argentina's turn, After 
a week of indecision, newly inaugurated 
President Arturo Illia finally bowed to 
nationalist pressure and signed a series 
of decrees annulling as illegal 13 con- 
tracts with private companies in Argen- 
tina—nine from the U.S.* For Argen- 
tina’s noisy nationalists, the cancellation 
was a rousing triumph; for the U.S., 
oilmen have $237 million in- 
vested in the country’s oil development, 
it was a setback that 
impair U.S. relations with Argentina's 
new government 

Too Much Oil. The contracts, signed 
between 1958 and 1960 by President 
Arturo Frondizi’s government, made 
good economic first. Ham- 
pered by featherbedding and outmod- 
ed equipment, Argentina’s 56-year-old 


whose 


could seriously 


sense at 


state oil company, called Y.P.F., has 
never been able to meet the country’s 
demand. By 1958, Y.P.F. was produc- 
ing only 35% of the country’s needs, 
and the rest—roughly $250 million 
worth—had to be imported, which 


drain on the nation’s 
payments, Determined to 
make Argentina self-sufficient, Frondizi 
Y.P.F. to expand, and invited 
foreign oilmen to Argentina on tax-free, 
20-to-40-year exploration and develop- 
ment contracts. 

foday Argentina has almost all the 
oil it can use. By 1961 foreign oilmen 
had drilled 1,900 wells. The oilmen now 
produce 80,000 bbl. a day, for which 
they get a guaranteed price. Meantime, 
Y.P.F. also doubled its own produc 
tion to 180,000 bbl. daily. Therein lay 
the rub, Because it was obligated to 
buy the companies’ oil, Y.P.F. had to 
cap many of its own wells, complained 
angrily that the total cost of the oil to 
the government oil company was now 
more than it once paid to import oil 
This the private companies denied, and 
in the conflicting figures no one could 
be sure who was right, but the nation- 
alists talked loudest 

Brick Wall, In Argentina’s recent 
election campaign, Illia’s People’s Rad- 
icals called for annulment of the con- 


caused a severe 


balance of 


ordered 


tracts, arguing that they were signed 
without congressional approval, and 
therefore illegal. Private oilmen con- 


tended that the contracts were signed 
in good faith, felt that they deserved a 


Union Oil, Esso Argentina, Pan 
(Standard Oil of Indiana), Conu- 
nental Oil, Cities Service Development Co 
Kerr McGee, Marathon Petroleum, 
Argentina (Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.), 
Southeastern Drilling Co 


American 
Argentina 
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HARRIMAN ADDRESSING SAO PAULO CONFERENCE 
Little alliance, not much progress. 


chance to renegotiate, or at least make 
a fair settlement. 

As matters came to a head, Under 
Secretary of State W. Averell Harri- 
man flew to Buenos Aires to see Illia, 
and later told U.S. oilmen: “I ran into 
the same thing you fellows did—a brick 
wall.” At week’s end Illia signed the 
blanket decrees. In them there was only 
a slight hint of renegotiation or indem- 
nification, and in fact, i 
that the companies owed some $80 mil- 


was asserted 


lion in back taxes 
Washington reacted with dismay— 
and anger. There was Congressional 


talk of suspending all aid to Argentina 
if the companies were not compensated. 
Buenos Aires sounded a little surprised 
at the outrage in the U.S., and a gov- 
ernment official pointed out that some- 
where in all the nationalistic verbiage 
annulling the contracts was the phrase: 
“the rights of the oil companies wil! 
be protected.” 


THE ALIANZA 
Going the Wrong Way 


The Alliance for Progress gathered 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, and discovered 
that there was little and not 
much alliance. In his so-called welcom- 
ing speech, Goulart, demagogic 
President of the host nation, mentioned 
the Alianza only once and the U.S. not 
at all, pointedly denounced what he 
called “palliatives or false, superficial 
concessions” by the “industrialized, capi- 
tal-exporting countries.” 

Speaking for the U.S. two days later, 
Chief Delegate W. Averell Harriman 
had some sharp comments of his own 
rhe U.S. was providing $1 billion a year 
in Alliance aid. But inside Latin Ameri 
“delays in establish- 


progress, 


Joao 


ca there have been 
ing effective planning machinery, In es- 
tablishing priorities and, above all, in 
the development of well-conceived and 
technically sound projects.” 


Backward Giants. The lack of deeds 
tended to sharpen the words. Some 
small and medium-sized nations got good 
reports; Colombia is putting into effect 
a sophisticated economic development 
plan, land reform, a revised tax system; 
it has received $185.2 million in Alli 
ance aid and last year registered a 
3.4% increase in gross domestic prod- 
uct per capita—nearly 1% better than 
the Alliance’s hemisphere-wide goal of 
2.5%. Venezuela’s per capita gross do- 
mestic product last year climbed 3.9% 

But Latin America as a whole is stand- 
ing still. Its average per capita economic 
only 1% in 1961 
scarcely at all last year, Holding down 
the average are two giants—Argentina 
and Brazil. Yet of the total $2.5 billion 
in Alliance aid so far committed, Brazil 
and Argentina got nearly a_ third 
$841.8 million them. Neither 
country has drawn up effective develop- 
ment plans and stuck to them; the mon- 
ey has been sopped up by economic 
chaos and unplanned spending. Argen- 
tina's per capita gross domestic product 
actually fell 5.1% last year, while Bra- 
zil’s grew by less than 1.5%. 

Advise, Not Consent. In Sao Paulo 
last week the Brazilians wanted more 
accessible money and fewer conditions 
They called for a “latinized” alliance 
in which a new inter-American organ! 
zation would pass out $20 billion in ten 
years (S8 billion from the U.S.) with- 
out U.S. control. But Harriman favored 
an alternate proposal for a new coordi- 
nating board to advise. though not con- 
sent. on loans and projects. In the end 
this addition to hemispheric bureauc- 


product increased 


between 


racy won oul 

Left unsolved was the Alliance's cru- 
cial shortage: private capital. In_ the 
original plan, everyone counted on at 
least SI billion a year in new develop 
ment money from private investors, But 
jingoism and skyrocketing inflation have 
frightened off investors to the point 
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Peace is not an absence of war, it is a virtue, a state of mind, a disposition for benevolence, confidence, justice. 


Spinoza, Theologico-Political Treatise, 1670 Artist: Jean Hellion 
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FIRST TIME OUT FOR A TOTALLY NEW LINE OF CARS! 


Here’s the car that’s all brand-new in a pleasing new size! We made Chevelle for people who like 
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where some $200 million more in pri- 
vate capital was taken out of Argentina 
alone last year than was put in. Last 
week’s oil contract cancellation was 
hardly likely to attract more private 
investors. 


THE AMERICAS 


A Place to Learn 

“For administrators: authority. For 
professors: teaching. For — students: 
learning.” Brave sentiments for an edu- 
cator in Latin America, where many 
state-run universities are little more than 
incubators for budding young revolu- 
tionaries. But the speaker was Rector 
Jorge R. Camargo of Argentina’s Cath- 
olic University of Cérdoba, and his 
words describe a notable trend in Latin 
America: the rise of Roman Catholic 
universities devoted exclusively to edu- 
cation, where the signs on the bulletin 
board are mimeographed class sched- 
ules, not student calls to arms. 

Ten years ago, Latin America had only 
13 Catholic universities, with some 10,- 
000 students. Today there are 31, and 
their total enrollment is close to 50,000, 


Brazil counts ten (v. four ten years 
ago); Argentina has six, all founded 
since the fall of Dictator Juan Peron 


in 1955; Mexico has four: Chile has 
two. Cérdoba’s Catholic University It- 
self was founded in 1958, yet its li- 
brary has already grown to 55,000 
volumes, its enrollment to 1,200 and its 
faculty to 550, 

Protestants & Jews. Oddly enough, 
though centers of higher education in 
the early colonial days were largely 
church-run, the new Catholic universi- 
ties are not in most cases descended 
from them. After the 19th century wars 
of independence, governments gradu- 
ally took over the classrooms, and in 
most countries, the church moved quict- 





RECTOR CAMARGO 
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ly out of higher education. Only in the 
1940s and 1950s did the church again 
start organizing colleges and universi- 
ties in numbers. By then, national uni- 
versities were often at the mercy of 
their most militant students and faculty 
members, who together helped elect 
rectors and choose professors, sat in on 
administrative matters, and generally 
played revolutionary politics all year 
long. In 1943, Ibero-American Univer- 
sity, a private school closely linked to 
the Roman Catholic Church, was found- 
ed in Mexico. Others followed: Brazil's 
Catholic University of Rio de Janeiro, 
and Ecuador's Catholic University in 
Quito, both in 1946; and Venezuela’s 
Andrés Bello, in 1953. 

The new Catholic universities do not 
emphasize creed at the expense of schol- 
arship. Some require several hours of 
religious study a week; others do not. 
Almost all accept Protestant and Jewish 
students, hire non-Catholic teachers. 
Leftist students? A black-robed Jesuit 
administrator at Guatemala’s Rafael 
Landivar University shrugs his shoul- 
ders. “For all 1 know, they may be our 
best students. They keep their politics 
to themselves.” 

In any event, there is little time for 
politics. Entrance exams are stiff and 
scholarship pressures great. “If a stu- 
dent refuses to submit to our discipline,” 
savs Antonio Pinilla, rector of the Cath- 
olic-influenced University of Lima, “we 
expel him.” At Catholic U in Buenos 
Aires, students must attend at least 75% 
of the lectures—or get out. A student 
at Andrés Bello in Caracas must pass 
every subject. If he flunks one, he is 
allowed two makeup exams; failing 
these, he is through. 

Small & Intensive. Unlike state-run 
universities, where 100 or more stu- 
dents may crowd into a classroom, the 
church schools believe in a close stu- 
dent-professor relationship. At Mexico 
City’s Ibero-American University, there 
is one teacher for every five students; 
among Brazil's Catholic univ ersities, the 
ratio is one to six. Says one Catholic-uni- 
versity professor who turned down a 
high-paying offer from a state school: 
“] would rather teach 60 students in- 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 


Class schedules instead of calls to arms. 


tensively, knowing each individually, 
than deal with 1,000 students, among 
whom, at the end of the year, I might 
get to know only 15 to 20.” 

The results are evident. At Argen- 
tina’s La Plata State University, only 
20% of the students who enter survive 
to pick up their diplomas. At Catholic U. 
in nearby Buenos Aires, 85% finish. 

Paying the Bill. Latin America’s 
Catholic universities will probably nev- 
er rival the national universitics in size. 
Since the church schools seldom get sup- 
port from the state, they must charge 
tuition that sometimes runs to ten times 
that of public universities. Their enroll- 
ment runs heavily to middle- and upper- 
class students. 

Finances are always a problem. Mod- 
ern equipment is hard to come by; quali- 
fied instructors are scarce. The schools 
count heavily on aid from the church, 
from wealthy parents, and from private 
businessmen. In Venezuela, the Creole 
Foundation, formed by Creole Petrole- 
um Corp., recently contributed $50,- 
(000 to Caracas’ Catholic University. This 
month the vice rector of Cérdoba’s 
Catholic University is on a fund-raising 
drive in the U.S. and Europe. Among 
other things, he is discussing a $2,000,- 
000 loan from a private company in ¢ ali- 
fornia so Cérdoba can start work on a 
new campus. 

If money is sometimes short, faith 
and courage seldom are. In 1961, San 
Francisco-born Mother Genevieve Mc- 
Gloin of the Sacred Heart of Jesus or- 
der got a $100,000 donation from Bos- 
ton’s Richard Cardinal Cushing, and 
started a woman's college in Uruguay 
—a country so bleakly antichurch that 
the feast of the Epiphany is celebrated 
as children’s day, Christmas as family 
day and Easter as family week. Today, 
Mother McGloin’s 18-man faculty in- 
cludes three with doctorates and cight 
instructors with the equivalent of mas- 
ter’s degrees. 
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THE BLOCKS & PART OF COLLECTION 
If it’s oil, it belongs on canvas. 


With trailing cables and color cam- 
eras, NBC-TV traipsed through the Chi- 
cago apartment of Inland Steel Vice 
President Leigh Block, 58, last summer 
to film his celebrated art collection, 
which ranges from ancient Chinese to 
modern French. It was all for a Janu- 
ary program on “The Art of Collect- 
ing,” but then he discovered that the 
show would have commercials (Humble 
Oil) as well as culture. “If I had known 
in advance that it was going to be spon- 
sored, | would not have permitted them 
to film.” blocked Block. With that, he 
refused to sign a release unless NBC 
promised to contribute $5,000 to the 
Chicago Art Institute. Against our prin- 
ciples, mumbled the network, and the 
whole $10,000 worth of celluloid was 
destroyed. 

There was some talk that she had 
wanted to be cremated and have her 
ashes scattered over the Adriatic Sea. 
But no written record of the wish could 
be found, and so Elsa Maxwell was 
buried in Hartsdale, N.Y., after a quiet 
Manhattan funeral. Only 100 gathered 
to say a final goodbye to the woman 
who had given thousands of parties for 
thousands of people, and few of the 
glittering names she had called “dear” 


and “darling” were on hand. One 
mourner there who didn’t get much 
society-gossip-column attention was 


Dorothy Fellowes-Gordon. And to this 
longtime friend, the international party 
giver left her entire estate. It amounted 
to less than $10,000. 

As Germany’s new Chancellor, one 
of his first decisions was to do away 
with the Porsche police escort that 
whisked Konrad Adenauer to and from 
the office. Then Ludwig Erhard, 66, is- 
sued orders that no government official 
was to be supplied with the new 204-ft. 
Mercedes 600 (U.S. price: $23,000), 
adding that the 300 SE (around $10,- 
000) was snappy enough. And just the 
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other day he was seen waiting patiently 
in line at a Bonn pastry shop to buy 
two pieces of cake to take home for 
the afternoon Kaffee und Kuchen with 
his wife, Luise. But a Chancellor cannot 
lead the simple life forever, and der 
Dicke has made his first concession. He 
has reluctantly agreed to have an official 
residence built in the park of the Palais 
Schaumburg for $250,000, complete 
with swimming pool. 

Why go all the way to Las Vegas or 
Puerto Rico just to roll a few legal 
dice? Grand Bahama Island, a mere 
75 miles off Miami, has been granted a 
ten-year license for a gambling casino, 
and now Huntington Hartford, 52. 
wants similar licenses granted to the rest 
of the Bahamas, including one small 
dot named Paradise Island (H. Hart- 
ford prop.) just off Nassau. It would 
solve a lot of problems, he says. First 
he would immediately build 1,000 first- 
class hotel rooms on Paradise, thus pro- 
viding jobs for unemployed Bahamians. 
Then he would give 50% of the net 
gambling profit to the government for 
“improved housing, medical care and 
social welfare.” The last problem it 
should solve: the profits from his is- 
land investment. 

The Post Office announces that chil- 
dren writing to Santa Claus should no 
longer address their letters to the North 
Pole. That location has been assigned 
zip code number 99701. 

Imagine the natives’ surprise in 1954 
when a grizzled old American William 
Willis, then 61, hit the beach on Pago 
Pago, Eastern Samoa, alter floating 
6.400 miles across the Pacific—on a 
raft, no less. That was even better than 
the Kon-Tiki expedition. “It was a 
nightmare, and a beautiful dream,” said 
Willis, and decided to do it again some 
time. Last week it was the natives of 
Apia, Western Samoa, who were star- 





tled, as in over the reef came Willis, 
two cats and raft, four months and 
6,500 miles out of Callao, Peru. “I 
wanted to show that a 70-year-old could 
do what men years younger would 
never dream of trying and couldn't do 
anyway,” said he, and prepared to sail 
on another 2.700 miles to Sydney, 
Australia. 

One of the most important things to 
know for any American girl hoping to 
become a princess is how to conduct a 
TV tour. Grace Kelly led the way in 
Monaco, and now the U.S.’s only other 
princess in a ruling family is doing it 
too. NBC is traveling to the Indian 
Himalayan protectorate of Sikkim to 
be shown up and down and all around 
by Hope Cooke, 22. The wife of the 
Maharajkumar (Crown Prince) hopes 
that the cameramen, currently crawling 
through New Delhi red tape, will hurry. 
She is shortly due to go into confine- 
ment to await the birth of her first child 
in late February. 

Her only connection with athletics is 
size. But no matter. Her voluptuous, 
6-ft. 84-in. body (52-39-51) and flaw- 
less marble complexion are eternal sym- 
bols of grace and beauty: so the Jap- 
anese government has requested her 
presence in Tokyo and Kyoto next 
summer. For Venus de Milo, such a 
visit would be unprecedented, and it 
required a d'’accord from De Gaulle 
himself, But everything is set, and fol- 
lowing the tradition of Mona Lisa, she 
will go on a carefully packed oceai® 
voyage. All this gallivanting-around by 
Louvre ladies has at least one young 
Frenchman upset: “If we want to con- 
vince the world of the beauty of our 
women, why do we have to do it with 
the smile of an Italian and the body 
of a Greek?” 





VENUS 
To the French, it’s Greek. 
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The GM adjustable steering wheel 
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EDUCATION 
STUDENTS 


The Personalists 

Brains, beards, civil rights, silly riots 
and sex—such is the confusing image 
of this year’s U.S. collegian. His mind 
delights; his morals dismay. He is some- 
thing new: a cross between the inert 
“apathetes” of the late “SOs and the 
naive activists of the early ‘60s. He 
might be called a “personalist”—one 
who stresses self-development—and he 
sounds like this: 

“There are no great men today.” 

“No man or group I've encountered 
has a corner on wisdom or virtue.” 

“The only absolute in the universe is 
the speed of light.” 

“I try to follow three of the Ten 
Commandments—some of the time.” 

“| like the theoretical American soci- 
ety. The actual American society drives 








KENNEDY AT INAUGURATION 
Disenchantment is wide and deep. 


me crazy. I suppose I'll end up joining 
the Peace Corps.” 

"Identity Crisis." Bright collegians 
have always flirted with doubt; this gen- 
eration is married to it. Outwardly con- 
formist, these boys and girls are general- 
ly uncommitted to any church or politi- 
cal party. Inwardly romantic, they view 
everything in personal terms. Nothing 
is proved: everything is possible—drugs, 
cheating, abortion. To these students, 
says a Midwestern professor, “the only 
real things are intimate things: my girl, 
my pad, my book, my bottle.” 

Raised since World War II, these col- 
legians have bounced between affluence 
and atomic-war fears. Spoiled as chil- 
dren (“They even have fancy balls in 
the ninth grade,” notes a Colorado fac- 
ulty man), they have been force-fed in 
high school, pushed to get into Harvard, 
treated as a national resource like plu- 
tonium. The result is a Who-am-l? di- 
lemma known as “the identity crisis.” 

Abortive Revolution. The dilemma 
seemed resolved in 1960 when President 
Kennedy pied-piped youth to Washing- 
ton. “The college student couldn't help 
feeling some identification with a com- 
mander in chief who had to have a spe- 
cial haircut to look the part,” says Presi- 
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ALL-CAUSE RALLY AT COLUMBIA 
Nothing is proved; everything is possible. 


dent Edward D. Eddy Jr. of Pittsburgh's 
Chatham College. Here was a president 
who called on youth to serve—and pro- 
vided the Peace Corps, the Foreign Le- 
gion of this college generation. 

Stirred by Kennedy and Southern sit- 
ins, collegians plunged into “involve- 
mentism.” Some picketed Woolworth 
stores; others ran high-powered collo- 
quiums like Yale’s “Challenge” and 
Princeton’s “Response.” Berkeley liber- 
als got washed down the steps of San 
Francisco's city hall while protesting the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Campus conservatives appeared 
everywhere, held a monster rally in New 
York's Madison Square Garden. 

In those heady days, Chatham’s Eddy 
predicted a student revolution “which 
could sweep all higher education.” But 
as Eddy recently reported with chagrin, 
“it just hasn't happened that way.” Eddy 
cites “youth's decreasing identification 
with the Kennedy Administration,” trac- 
ing it to “the shock and the terror” that 
hit collegians during last fall's Cuban 
crisis. Says he: “We had forgotten how 
good the world had been to them.” 

"Meatball Kennedy.” Campus disen- 
chantment with President Kennedy now 
spreads far and wide, At conservative 
Georgia Tech, the complaint is that 
“he’s interfering with my personal life” 
through Big Government. At liberal 
Reed, where “he doesn’t inspire respect 
as Stevenson did,” the gripe is Kenne- 
dy’s caution on the civil rights bill. At 
exuberant Wisconsin, “he’s liked in a 
negative way,” faulted for lack of po- 
litical conviction. “We're sick of him,” 
say dissidents at Jesuit Georgetown, 

Interest in Barry Goldwater is wide- 
spread, but it stems largely from the 





feeling that, like Mme. Nhu, the Ari- 
zona Senator is “entertaining.” Only 
“nonthinkers” would vote for Goldwa- 
ter, says one typical student, and some 
collegians couldn't care less. Asks a Mi- 
ami coed: “How can you give intelligent 
people a choice between Meatball Ken- 
nedy and Opportunist Goldwater?” 
Grade Grubbing. Fast spreading be- 
yond Eastern campuses, this year’s top 
concern on the campus is competition 
so stiff that at the University of Michi- 
gan, for example, one faculty man re- 


ports: “When they ask all the high 
school valedictorians in the freshman 
class to stand up, every third person 


rises. It's kind of frightening.” 

One unhappy result is an undercur- 
rent of anti-Semitism at small Midwest- 
ern colleges, which have lately enrolled 
many bright, as well as aggressive East- 
ern Jewish students. There is universal 
hatred of universal military service— 
ranging from intelligent questioning 
(“Isn't the Peace Corps more useful?”) 
to the fatuous wail of a Princeton sen- 
ior: “The Army doesn’t pay enough to 
keep me in beer. I'd have to ask my 
father for money.” 

Unless some academic genius invents 
a substitute for grades, this generation 
is seemingly chained to a double life: 
utter classroom sobriety, relieved by 
afterhours explosion. Princeton, where 
rioters went berserk last spring, has its 
Saturday night “cult of the grubby’— 
dungareed dancers twisting in once ele- 
gant clubs. Bizarre idiocy is also preva- 
lent. L.S.U. coeds recently launched a 
“drawers raid” on a men’s dormitory, 
and two Cornell fraternity teams played 
a 30-hour touch football game (score: 
664-538). Columbia students staged an 
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BRYN MAWR GIRL TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE, MD 
Involvementism is the word. 
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If you can't taste the difference in Chivas Regal, 
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NEW NORELCO ‘FLOATING-HEAD 





SPEEDSHAVER 


Here’s the gift of shaving comfort— 


Norelco with 


What can you give the man in your life that he'll enjoy 
every day? The gilt of shaving comfort! A Norelco with 
rotary blades... the third way to shave—the most conifort- 
able way to shave close and clean! 

Norelco rotary blades go round and round at an in 
credible 3500 revolutions per minute, They never stop 
or change direction. They stroke off whiskers so gently 
the face actually feels soothed! So why let him chance 
scraping, nicking or pin hing? 

Uhe latest Norelco model (above) has the new ‘float 
ing-heads’ which swivel automatically to fit every curve 
of the face. The new ‘floating-head’ Speedshaver® ts just 


one of the many wonderful Christmas gifts you'll find 


rotary blades! 





waiting for you at your Norelco dealer 

For the young shaver, there’s the Norelco ‘flip-top 
He'll enjoy the rotary blade shaves and you'll enjoy the 
popular price 


Phe Norelco Cordless is perfect for the traveler, out 


doorsman, serviceman. With it, he can shave anywhere! 
Newest beauty item lor the ladies is the marvelous 
Norelco Beauty Sachet. Christmas or azyline...it makes 


a wonderful gilt 
At right, vou'll find a Norelco 
gilt of shaving comlort for « 


one on your list. See them all at 


your Norelco dealer! 


Norelco gifts 
for every 
man and woman 
on your list! 







»New Norelco ‘flip-top’ Speedshaver® 20. New- 
est model of world's largest-selling shaver Pop- 
ular price. ‘Flip-top' cleaning 110 volts only 
(AC/DC). Smart travel case. 
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New Norelco Cordless Speedshaver 20C. Shaves 
anywhere! Battery-powered. No cord, plug in or 
recharger. Rotary blades. ‘Flip-top’ cleaning. 
Mirrored case. 


New Lady Norelco Shaver 20L. Rotary blades 
shave without razor cuts. Lovely simulated-sap- 
{AC/ DC). New low price. 


phire design. 110 volts 
Handsome travel case. 





New Norelco Beauty Sachet 25LS. A lady's com- 
plete home “beauty salon"'! It's a hair-trimmer, 
manicuring instrument, massager for face and 
scalp. Luxury case 













accessory for Norelco 
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“all-cause” protest rally with marchers 
brandishing such signs aS HOOVER IN 
64 and WE SHALL OVERRUN. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago's pitiful attempt to 
revive football was protested by purists 
waving ban-the-ball signs in Greek. 
Give Yourself. In search of relief, 
much of this college generation revels 
in Tarzan movies, aims to try LSD, and 
“shacks up” on weekends as a matter of 
routine. It talks about sex—‘“the ullti- 
mate in communication’—so frankly 
that Berkeley students recently asked 
the dispensary to please dispense con- 
traceptives. Harvard's current flap over 
abuse of rules for girls visiting boys’ 
rooms is hardly confined to Cambridge. 
Yet this same generation—because it 
is so personalistic—has made civil rights 
its overriding issue. Currently, it takes a 
dim view of big talk and big organiza- 
tions. “You get civil rights for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner,” says a Princeton stu- 
dent. “I'm sick of it.” Concrete, man-to- 
man effort is another matter. Yalemen 


| recently traveled all over Mississippi to 


register Negro voters. This fall 1,000 
eager Harvard students volunteered for 
civil rights work—notably in the North- 
ern Student Movement’s tutorial pro- 
gram. Tutoring Negro children is this 
year’s top project at campuses from 
Reed to Vassar to Wayne State. 
isn’t like a one-shot freedom ride,” 
plains an enthusiastic Wayne coed. “This 
is giving of your time and of yourself 
on a continuing basis.” 

Strong & Balanced. Such personalism 
fails to impress some campus observers. 
“The big picture is unchanged,” says 

Stanford Psychologist Nevitt Sanford. 
“Students are by and large not inter- 
ested in the larger questions of the day 
in this country.” Chatham's President 
Eddy frets that “youth is beginning to 
retreat behind excellence” to what he 
calls “the permanent alibi of scholar- 
ship.” Critics also sourly complain that 
today’s collegians are “totally defeatist” 
and “so damn sober.” “There's a materi- 
al sophistication that is not pot tg 
by a spiritual one,” says one Califor- 
nia professor, adding, “They all seem to 
have read a great deal—hastily.” 

Yet other professors are slower to 
scorn—and faster to ask why they 
themselves are failing to be the real 
campus heroes and pacesetters. Some 
profs are simply cowed: “There seems 
to be a genius under every rock.” Or: 
“These kids grab you and tear you 
apart. They're always asking me what I 
believe.” On balance, the new collegians 
get high marks from a faculty major- 
ity: “Who would have thought five years 
ago that Paul Tillich would be mobbed 
on this campus? I can’t tell you how 
much pleasure it is now to meet a class.” 
As for the future, says one professor, 
“these students are not going to accept 
the institution. They're not going to play 
dead.” Sums up another professor: “This 
is not a cynical, frightened generation. 
Pure nonsense. It’s a strong and bal- 
anced one—the likes of which few of 
us have ever seen.” 
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Stubborn 


Cold miseries are stubborn. 
That’s why Contac” is too, 
Over 600 tiny “time pills” 
each Contac capsule keep 
working all day or all night 
long—stop sneezes, keep you 
breathing freely, dry runny 
nose and watery eyes. Contac 
stays stubbornly on guard. 
Doesn't let up on the relief — 
because your cold doesn’t let 
up. Nothing else does as much 
for head cold congestion as the 
tiny “time pills” in Contac — 
today’s largest-selling cold 
medication at your pharmacy. 


1 EVERY 
12 HOURS | 


TTT 
| MENLEY & JAMES LABORATORIES, Philadelphia, Pa 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals 
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Now we’ve made cataract surgery safer- 


How anew Armour drug makes 
cataract surgery possible for a far 


broader age range of patients 


Cataract is a gradual clouding of the lens of the eye 
Unchecked, it will eventually shut out all light. Blind- 
ness is the resulc. 

To correct the condition, surgeons must remove 
the opaque lens. Traditionally this mechanical removal 
has been the most difficult, and the most dangerous 
pare of the operation 

But now a new drug, alpha chymotrypsin, dis- 
covered by the Armour Pharmaceutical Company, 


loosens the lens chemically. It can then be removed 


by simply sliding it out. 

The discovery of alpha chymotrypsin represents the 
first major advance in cataract surgery in Cwenty years. 
And with the increased safety comes the opportunity 
for an extraordinary increase in the age range of 
surgery candidates. Now adolescents, the middle 
aged and geriatric patients may regain unimpaired 
vision through the use of alpha chymotrypsin. 

Armour's discovery of alpha chymotrypsin ts but 
one example of the vigorous and imaginative ventures 





‘+ at the new Armour and Company 


underway throughout the nex Armour and Company. 

The nex diversified Armour—a closely integrated 
complex of food and chemical producers sharing the 
great resources and broad experience of a single 
dynamic corporation. 


Armour and Company, Chicago 90, Illinois. Meats ¢ Foods 
Soaps and Detergents ¢ Pharmaceuticals ¢ Industrial and 
Agricultural Chemicals ¢ Adhesives and Abrasives © Leather 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
The Big Five 

Who plays the best college football 
in the U.S.? Why, the East, of course. 
It may come as a shock, but there it is. 
First, disregard the effete East, other- 
wise known as the Fight Fiercelies— 
the Ivy League, the Yankee Confer- 
ence, the Middle Atlantic Conference. 
Concentrate on the Big Five: Army, 
Navy, Pitt, Penn State and Syracuse. 
No rep-tie types these—coal miners’ 
sons from Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey farmers, shave-skull cadets. 
The Big Five are technically independ- 
ents, but they are linked together just 
as any conference is—by bands of mu- 
tual geography and mutual jealousy. 
And if they were a conference, it would 
clearly be the best in the U.S. 

No. l-ranked Texas (see following 
story) might thank its Lone Star that 
it does not have to play any of the 
Big Five. Consider the record. None of 
them have lost more than two games 
so far this season—and most of those 
losses were to fellow members of the 
club. Two of them (Navy and Pitt) 
rank among the nation’s top five, and 
all are in the top 20. They have played 
a total of 30 intersectional games, and 
they have won 27 of them. They stand 
2-1 with the Big Ten, 4-0 with the 
Atlantic Coast Conference, 6-0 with the 
Pacific Coast’s Big Six, and 15-2 with 
the rest of the world. A few of the Big 
Five’s bigger conquests: Washington, 
Washington State, Rice, Ohio State, 
Maryland, Michigan, Air Force, Notre 
Dame, Oregon, Oregon State, Califor- 
nia, U.C.L.A. Last week, Navy’s Roger 
Staubach scuppered Duke practically 
single-handed, 38-25; Syracuse took 
Richmond like Grant 50-0; and Penn 
State stayed Bowl-bound by licking 
Holy Cross 28-14. In a head-on Eastern 
collision, Pitt downed Army 28-0. 


TEXAS’ ROYAL 


When in Doubt, Punt 


Coach Darrell Royal, 39, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas is the kind of man who 
looks both ways before crossing a one- 
way street. The forward pass, he insists, 
is strictly for masochists. “When you 
throw the ball, four things can happen 
—and only one of them is good.” The 
best offense, he says, is a good defense: 
“If the other team can’t score on you, 
you can’t lose. You can tie, but you 
can't lose.” Royal's Longhorns content 
themselves with grinding out bite-sized 
chunks of yardage, and to make sure 
that they don’t try anything foolish, he 
calls a fair number of plays from the 
bench. When in doubt, he punts. “If we 
can kick the ball from our 30 to their 
10,” he says, “that’s six first downs in 
one play.” 

The only regular-season game Royal's 
infantrymen have lost in three years was 
an 0-6 squeaker to Texas Christian in 
1961. “T.C.U. is like a cockroach,” 
Royal complained then. “It isn’t what 
he eats or carries off, but what he falls 
into and messes up.” For five straight 
weeks this season, Texas has ranked as 
the nation’s No. | college team, and 
last week it avenged that lone T.C.U. 
defeat by holding T.C.U. to 34 yds. on 
the ground while Texas Quarterback 
Duke Carlisle mixed straightforward 
runs with pass-option plays to gain an 
economical 150 yds. In true Royal style, 
Texas’ sophomore backs Phil Harris and 
Tommy Stockton scored twin touch- 
downs on little-bitty three-yard runs; 
shoeless Placekicker Tony Crosby added 
the insult by running his string of con- 
versions to 24 straight and toeing a 
42-yd. field goal in his stockinged feet. 
At game's end, the score was Texas 17, 
T.C.U. 0—and Royal’s Longhorns, the 
only unbeaten and untied major college 
team in the U.S., had clinched at least 
a tie in the Southwest Conference and 





SHOELESS KICKER CROSBY IN ACTION (AGAINST BAYLOR) 
“We're not playing this game for fun.” 
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the host’s berth at the Cotton Bowl. A 
royal ending to a Royal afternoon. 

Texas Talk. An All-America quarter- 
back in 1949 under Bud Wilkinson at 
Oklahoma, Royal arrived at Texas in 
1957 under somewhat harrowing cir- 
cumstances. The year before, the team 
lost nine out of ten games, and his pred- 
ecessor was hanged in effigy three times. 
But Royal talked a Texas game. “We'll 
hit,” he promised. “We'll find us some 
guys around here who want to dance 
every dance. We'll do some bloodlet- 
ting.” And he made good the brags. He 
scoured the state’s 1,000 high schools 
for rugged, rangy youngsters, drilled 
them endlessly in his “attacking” de- 
fenses, hired a “brain coach” to ensure 
that they toed the mark scholastically. 
In his first season, Royal’s Longhorns 
won six out of ten, went to the Sugar 
Bowl (and lost to Mississippi). 

This year’s Texas team averages 207 
Ibs. per man in the line, has allowed 
opponents a meager 195 yds. per game, 
only 52 points all season. Enemy quar- 
terbacks fill the air with footballs (an 
average of 35 to 40 passes a game) un- 
til, as Royal says, “they have us blink- 
ing like a horned frog in a hailstorm.” 
But all to no avail. Even in practice, 
the fanatical Longhorns play for keeps. 
Last spring, Tackle Scott Appleton, a 
235-Ib. All-America candidate, halted 
an intrasquad scrimmage to protest a 
referee’s call. The startled ref admitted 
that he was wrong. But what difference 
did it make? “Sir,” growled Appleton, 
“we're not playing this game for fun.” 

Slugging It Out. With only one game 
left, against Texas A. & M., Royal still 
is not banking on a national champion- 
ship—vet. In nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, no Texas college has managed to 
wind up a season No. | in the football 
polls and the downtrodden (2-6-1) Ag- 
gies would like nothing better than to 
bulldog the proud Longhorns. A. & M. 
has been slugging it out with Texas 
since 1894; they are such passionate 
rivals that they have a day all to them- 
selves—Thanksgiving Day—when the 
rest of the league sits back and enjoys 
the fight. 

If Texas gets past A. & M. and wins 
the paper championship, it will still have 
to prove its right to the title Jan. 1 in 
the Cotton Bowl, perhaps against No. 
2-ranked Navy and brilliant Quarter- 
back Roger Staubach. And that could 
be the game of this or any year—de- 
fense v, offense, running v. passing, 
Royal's thundering herd v. the Middies’ 
one-man gang. 


HORSE RACING 
Grass, Alas 


A psychiatrist who knew the lingo 
could make a million at the track. Some 
race horses love mud; others sulk if they 
get their hooves wet. All horses are 
brought up on grass, but that does not 
mean they can run on it. Nobody knows 
why, or ever will—unless he can talk 
to horses. 

Take Kelso. In five years the great 
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lassie Daiquiri: the terrace of th 


te Condado Beach Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


How to make a classic Daiquiri in 30 seconds flat 
with dry, light Puerto Rican rum 


—a lip from the Daiquiri experts at Pu 


Wl ie DAIQUIRI in our photograph was 


mixed by a professional in 30 sec- 
onds flat. Now, you can do the same thing 
at home. Tonight. Here’s how. 
First, remember that a perfect Daiquiri 
That means just one 


must be really dry 


thine—use Puerto Rican rum. 

“Only Puerto Rican rums are distilled 
at high proof for maximum dryness,” say 
the experts. “Then they're aged in oak. 
It’s the law in Puerto Rico ‘ 


Besides Puerto Rican rum you need 


only one other thing to make a Daiquiri 
at home. You need Frozen Fresh Daiquiri 
Mix. It saves you the bother of squeezing 
limes. And its pure tropical lime juice 
heiahtens the true Daiquiri flavor. 

Now to make a profe ssional Daiquiri, 
just follow this simple recipe 
}0-second recipe: 2 0%. Daiquiri Mix, 


14, oz. of white Puerto Rican rum Shake 


with ice. Serve in chilled glass. NOTE: If 
Daiquiri Mix isn't available, use 4/2 oz. of 


fresh lime juice plus scant tsp. of sugar. 


erto Rico’s grand old Condado Beach Hotel. 


NEW: Frozen Fresh Daiquiri 
Mix—for foolproof Daiquiris 
in 0 seconds. At 
liquor stores. Daiquiri Mix 
is distributed by Wilbur- 
Elli »., 800 Second Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


> aed 


1 or 


color booklet 
ihr recipes. Write: 
Puerto Rico Rum Recipe 


Booklet,666 Fifth Ave..N.Y.19. 


FREE: 20-p 
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AGAIN UNITED LEADS THE WAY 


1, there'll be a new look in the air. Early next year This newest jet comes to you backed by a 30-milli 
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THE FIRST TIME YOU CROSS TOWN IN A 1964 CADILLAC 


you're going to be amazed at the wonderful way it moves models, a new Turbo Hydra-Matic—that provides incredible 
and handles. For this great new car introduces a standard of response and agility. And it comes from a host of other 
performance and action that is new even to Cadillac. It comes Cadillac advancements—refined Cadillac power steering, an 
from an advanced high-performance exclusive true-center drive line, and 
engine—the most powerful in Cadillac 4 motordom’s only triple braking system 


history. It comes from an improved ‘ t's more lem] > than ever—and wait 


Hydra-Matic Drive—and on certain — , ll you drive e your dealer soon 
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SCORING RECORD GOAL 
After a dozen teeth, 300 stitches, 1,132 games. 


gelding has won 31 races and $1,581,- 
702. But Kelso does not like grass. Last 
week he ran for the third time in the 
$150,000 Washington D.C. Internation- 
al over 14 miles on the turf, And, for 
the third time, he finished second. The 
horse that beat him: Mrs. Marion du 
Pont Scott's Mongo—a _ thoroughbred 
that likes grass better than dirt 

Second choice of the bettors at 4-1 
(odds on Kelso: 1-2), Mongo broke in 
front and was never headed. At the end 
Kelso was a half-length back, and eight 
foreign horses—from England, France, 
Venezuela, Ireland, Hungary and the 
Soviet Union—were practically out of 
sight. Kelso’s Jockey Ismael Valenzuela 
claimed that Mongo had interfered with 
Kelso on the final turn, but the stewards 
dismissed the objection. The victory was 
worth $90,000—the biggest purse of 
Mongo’s three-year career. Kelso got 
$25,000, and Jockey Valenzuela got a 
special award: a $100 fine for making 
a “frivolous” claim of foul 


ICE HOCKEY 
The Elusive 545th 


He could hardly be expected to re- 
member the first goal he scored for 
the Detroit Red Wings. That was a 
dozen teeth, 300 stitches and 1,132 
games ago, and in 18 seasons, Gordie 
Howe, 35, has flicked more pucks at 
National Hockey League goals than 
anybody who ever lived. But Gordie 
will have no trouble remembering his 
545th goal. It was the most difficult 
he ever scored 

Remember Roger Maris’ 6Ist home 
run—the bitter frustration and the 
agonizing suspense until he finally con- 
nected? So it was for Howe last week 
Back on Oct. 27, he had scored No 
544 against the Montreal Canadiens, 
thus tying Maurice (“The Rocket’) 
Richard's alltime record. Now he was 
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GORDIE HOWE 


shooting for a new record and another 
entry to add to the eleven marks he 
already holds. Suddenly everything got 
much tougher. As a matter of pride, 
rival defensemen double teamed him, 
jabbed him with sticks and elbows, 
smashed him to the ice with vicious 
body checks 

Chicago shut Gordie out, then New 
York, Montreal and Boston. Against 
New York, he even had a “gift” shot 
at an unprotected goal and banged the 
puck harmlessly off a metal stanchion 
Normally cool and controlled, he ac- 
quired a noticeable tic, exploded in an- 


ger al a magazine photographer. “This 
pressure is getting me,” he muttered 


It was getting everybody: desperate- 
ly trying to feed Gordie the puck, his 
teammates passed up dozens of easy 
shots for themselves, lost three out of 
five games. “We've got to get this goal 
and get it over with,” grumbled Coach 
Sid Abel as the Red Wings slid to 
fourth place 

Last week in Detroit, again playing 
against the Montreal Canadiens 
Gordie Howe finally got that elusive 
No. 545. The right way too. Detroit 
was short a man on a penalty when 
Gordie, who was supposed to be kill- 
ing time, picked up a loose puck deep 
in Red Wing territory. He flipped it to 
Right Wing Billy McNeill and flashed 
down the ice so fast that the Montre- 
al defensemen were caught flat-footed 
McNeill drew Montreal's Charlie 
Hodge out of the goal. Then he passed 
to Howe—and Gordie rammed it into 
the net so hard that he slid off balance 
past the goal with his stick raised high 
in triumph over his head. For ten min- 
utes, 15,027 fans whooped it up, 
showering the ice with assorted debris 
—soiled cups, programs, fedoras, part 
of an apple, and a baked potato, Howe 
flashed a weary smile. “I feel ten 
pounds lighter,” he sighed 


| 
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YOU CAN TRUST YOUR ALLIED MAN 








YOUR CHRISTMAS GREETINGS AND 
PACKAGES WILL GET THERE FASTER 
... IF YOU TAKE A TIP FROM 
MR. ZIP... SHOP AND MAIL EARLY 
AND INCLUDE ZIP CODES IN ALL ADDRESSES 


YOUR POSTMASTER SAYS 
TAKE A TIP FROM MR. ZIP... 
SHOP AND MAIL EARLY—USE CHRISTMAS 
STAMPS, AND INCLUDE ZIP CODES IN ALL 
ADDRESSES 


TO SPEED YOUR CHRISTMAS MAIL 
SHOP EARLY 
ADDRESS PLAINLY 


MAIL EARLY 


AND TAKE A TIP FROM MR. ZIP... 
USE ZIP CODE NUMBERS AND INCLUDE 
YOUR OWN ZIP NUMBER IN YOUR 
RETURN ADDRESS 
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MODERN 
LIVING 


RECREATION 
Computer Golf 


Once upon a time, golf was a form of 
exercise: 18 holes involved a_ cross- 
country hike of some 4 miles. The com- 
ing of the golf cart eliminated the walk- 
ing, but the game was still a way of 
getting out into the open air. Now even 
this is unnecessary. A foursome in snow- 
bound Maine may play Pinehurst at 
midnight without having to do more 
than stand up and swing. 

This boon to mankind is another ap- 
plication of the omnipresent computer, 
developed by nongolfing Scientist Maxi- 
milian Richard Speiser from a system 
he had invented for tracking low-flying 
ballistic missiles. Speiser applied the sys- 
tem to golf balls. 

The player tees off and smacks the 
ball at an illuminated picture of a fair- 
way, 17 feet away. Elapsed time be- 
tween the sound of club on ball and the 
ball’s impact on screen enables the com- 
puter to calculate length of drive and 
probable roll within five yards. One of a 
bank of 30 lights behind screen is acti- 
vated by ball and shows on screen as 
ball actually landing on fairway. Player 
presses a button and another picture ap- 
pears taken from approximate position 
of ball. Player squints at the flag, picks 
his club, and swings again. On reaching 
the green, player putts into real hole 
from indicated distance. Then he presses 
the button again, and the screen shows 
him the fairway from the next tee. 

This is called Golf-O-Tron, price: 
$8,500. Five Golf-O-Tron centers are 
currently in operation in the U.S., where 
players have a choice of five courses at 
$1.50-$5 an hour. Golf-O-Tron—which 
already has a competitor called Golfo- 
mat—is doing a brisk business abroad, 
especially in Japan, where golf, intro- 
duced by General MacArthur, is high 
in status and low on courses. 








GOLF-O-TRON AT LANSING, MICH. 
Into the rough softly. 
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HOUSEWIVES’ CLASS AT SIMMONS 
Out of the house searchingly. 


WOMEN 
Second Wind 


Nobody is more noisily dissatisfied 
these days than that symbol of stabil- 
ity—the fortyish housewife with teen- 
age children and a reasonably success- 
ful husband. Books are written about 
her problems, letters columns are filled 
with her complaints. What does she 
want? She wants to go back to work, 
or to take special courses so she can 
get what she calls “a real job.” 

The traditional job for middle-aged 
Mother—helping out at the charity 
headquarters, pitching in for the hos- 
pital drive, clerking for pin money at 
the local dress shop—is less and less 
attractive to the restless new breed of 
American woman, educated to a level 
of intellectual expectation that her 
grandmother never knew. This new 
U.S. woman had a college education 
and considered a career—or had a 
brief one—before marriage. With the 
children out of the house or at least 
able to fend for themselves, she is 
looking for a job that provides her 
with a sense of accomplishment. 

The Revolutionaries. The result is a 
modest revolution that has already 
perceptibly reshaped the pattern of 
U.S. family life. The statistics are im- 
pressive. The number of working wives 
in the U.S. has risen from 4,200,000 
in 1940 to 8,600,000 In 1950, to 
300,000 by 1961. Population increase 
and early marriage account for some 
of this growth, but only 15% of all 
married women were working in 1940 
and 33% in 1961. Money is not always 
the motivation; according to the 1960 
census, in families with earnings ol 
more than $10,000, 52% of the wives 
had jobs. The U.S. Department of La- 
bor, in a 1962 survey of college alum- 
nae about 15 years after graduation, 
found that as many as 40% of them 
were already working, and many more 
said they would be interested in going 
to work in about two to five years. 
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Restless Ladies. Working at what? 
That is the problem. There seem to 
be more applicants than suitable jobs, 
Three San Francisco women, Jean Liv- 
ingston, Apple Walker and Polly Law- 
rence, with children ranging from 9 
to 18, turned their dissatisfaction with 
charity work to profit by forming a 
public relations firm called Ideas Ine. 
to handle publicity for charity benefits 
and a few commercial accounts. Teach- 
ing appeals to many. “Frankly,” says a 
Mount Holyoke alumna (1946) with 
four children, “I think teaching is the 
best bet for me because it’s the best 
way to use my education and still let 
me spend the most time with my fam- 
ily. I'll have the same vacations that 
my children have,” But the range of 
jobs that some restless ladies are able 
to find is wide. The 20 members of one 
garden club in suburban Atlanta in- 
clude a therapist in a children’s hos- 
pital, an artist's assistant, a bridal con 
sultant, a silver and china dealer, and 
an assistant accountant. 

Margery Fishman of Los Angeles, 
45, is area director for the League of 
Women Voters, and one of the prob- 
lems at the League is finding women 
to fill responsible positions. “So many 
women are out looking for jobs, or 
going back to school to get teaching cer- 
tificates and the like.” she says, “that 
we're having a hard time filling seats 
on the board. Our regulars in their 40s 
are leaving us for “The Search.’ ” 

The Search “for something more 
challenging” is what Mrs. Fishman her- 
self is engaged in. She was a social 
worker before her marriage, and she 
went with several of her like-minded 
friends to see the dean of the University 
of Southern California about preparing 
themselves for jobs. “We told him we 
were really floundering,” she recalls. 
“The schools won't allow us to bring 
ourselves up to date in our fields by 
taking part-time course work; we have 
to do it fulltime as graduate students. 
I can't manage that right now; I still 
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have a great deal of chauffeuring to do 
with six children.” 

New Institutions. The need for guid- 
ance and training for job-seeking wom- 
en in their 40s—both on a fulltime and 
part-time basis—is giving rise to an 
outcropping of institutions. The three- 
year-old Institute for Independent Study 
at Radcliffe College picks some 20 
women between 25 and 65 annually for 
a year-long project of creative work, 
out of which have come, according to 
President Mary Bunting, “nine or ten 
books and quite a lot of paintings, 
compositions and scientific research 
projects.” Boston's Simmons College 
School of Social Service gives a master’s 
degree in social work, which takes about 
four years, admits about 23 women a 
year. “They're the kind of gals,” says 
the school’s director, Robert Ruther- 
ford, “who've been in P.T.A., were den 
mothers and things like that, and they 
want a job that’s exciting and reward- 
ing and paying.” 

In Manhattan the 
College Conference—the female equiv- 
alent of the Ivy League—has set up 
a series of vocational workshops for 
about 50 women graduates of “any ac- 
credited college or university, who are 
now ready for activity outside the 
home.” Participants meet with experts 
in a ten-session course to explore the 
job possibilities open to them. The 
best opportunities, says Director Anne 
Cronin, are in education, library science 
and social work, though several of the 
workshops’ graduates have found jobs 
in public relations. 

How do husbands react to this new 
restlessness? Fewer and fewer seem to 
be grousing about the idea of a tired busi- 
nessman coming home to a tired busi- 
nesswoman. “In only one or two cases,” 
says Anne Cronin, “have husbands got- 
ten stuffy about their wives’ going back 
into careers. For the most part, they're 
serious and understanding. We're not 
breaking up any homes that wouldn't 
break up anyway.” 

Husbands had just better get to like it 
or lump it, according to Anthropologist 
Margaret Mead. “We're dragging be- 
hind the rest of the world in the use of 
our womanpower,” she grumbled from 
behind her stacks of papers in a corner 
of Manhattan’s American Museum of 
Natural History. “There is great need 
for the woman in her 40s, who is edu- 
cated, to come back into a professional 
career after her children are reared. 
We need women for all skilled fields. 
Women’s professional second wind is 
much more important than the right to 
vote women received years ago.” 


THE HOUSE 


Village of Foetuses 

It looks like a combination fallout 
shelter, Indian hut and lion’s den. It is 
embedded in a hillside, and the only 
straight lines in it are the floors. The 
roof on one level is made of grey, 
knobby lead, on another level it is 
covered by two feet of earth and un- 


so-called Seven 
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dulating lawn. Doors and windows are 
odd-shaped holes in the thick, earth- 
colored walls. 

This all-but-completed building is the 
first of 50—ranging in price from $125,- 
000 to $165,000—which will make up 
a housing development for millionaires 
on the slopes of the Maritime Alps tow- 
ering above the beaches of the French 
Riviera. The designer of all these 
houses at Castellaras-le-Neuf (New 
Castellaras) is a razor-tongued, 62- 
year-old French architect who scorns 
higher education, the construction in- 
dustry, straight lines, and almost every- 
thing about architecture. 

Youthful Indiscretion. Says Jacques 
Couelle: “I believe in ignorance. You 
have to be able to read and write and 
count, but that’s all.” He says, “Con- 
struction and prostitution are the oldest 
professions—and neither has evolved.” 
He says, “The floor of a building can be 
level, but all the rest must be move- 
ment.” He says, “I am disgusted with 
architecture,” and he scoffs at glass-box 
modern houses because they are “con- 
trary to the purpose of housing, which 
is to go back to the womb.” 

Son of an art expert, Couelle dabbled 
in architecture as a young man. In 1925 
he designed a “13th century” chateau 
at Castellaras on the slopes of the 
Maritime Alps above Cannes for a New 
York stockbroker who wanted a proper 
setting for his medieval art collection. 
Couelle quit the profession and found- 
ed his own “Center of Research in 
Natural Structure.” In 17 years he took 
out more than 100 patents for new 
structural materials—but built nothing. 
Then five years ago, he took Paris Bank- 


LIVING ROOM 


er Pierre Beckhardt for a drive to show 
him “a mistake | made when I was 
young”—the stockbroker’s chateau. 

Abode of Instinct. Enraptured by 
Couelle’s collection of housing icono- 
clasms, Beckhardt decided it might be 
profitable for his bank to invest in a 
Couelle-designed development, and he 
arranged to purchase the chateau and 
125 acres around it. Couelle’s first proj- 
ect was to create Old Castellaras, which 
he did by building 91 houses (from 
$30,000 to $100,000) around the cha- 
teau. Most of them looked like provin- 
cial farmhouses from the outside, were 
startling only in that there were a few 
tricky Couelle nuances inside (odd- 
shaped staircases, sculptured fireplaces). 
They sold quickly, but the brochure 
apologized because they were so pro- 
saic: “For reasons of commercial pru- 
dence and topographical necessity, 
Couelle had to limit his fantasy.” 

When the architect started work on 
New Castellaras last year, there were 
no such limitations. Said Couelle: “My 
dream is to make an abode of instinct, 
like an animal's.” 

Couelle’s abodes are influenced by 
flora as well as fauna, as, for instance, 
his staircases. “Like plants—they curl,” 
explains Couelle. “It is a law of nature. 
Stairs must curl, and they must not be 
shaped regularly. They must have irreg- 
ularities so you shift your weight. You 
can run up and down my staircases all 
day without tiring.” 

Brave Banker Beckhardt has also 
gone all out for instinct. Trumpeted he 
last week, in words that would freeze 
the mind of any FHA man: “Castel- 
laras is a village of foetuses.” 
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Back to the womb grandly. 
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THE LAW 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The Tribunal of the Nations 


The proud Dutchmen presiding over 
the 50th anniversary celebration of The 
Hague’s Peace Palace were puzzled by 
the young American. There were the 
gilded mosaics, the varnished canvases 
of vanished judges, the symbolic statues 
in white marble, the misty murals—but 
the visitor seemed to be most interested 
in the check signed by Andrew Carne- 
gie, the $1,500,000 gift that built the 
palace. Could he possibly be a relative? 
Well, yes, said Henry Carter Carnegie, 
28. He was the great-grandson of An- 
drew’s brother Thomas. 

It was more than familial interest 
that brought him to the Peace Palace, 
Henry Carnegie hastened to add. He is 
a lawyer, and the palace is the home of 
the International Court of Justice, bet- 
ter known as the World Court. “One 
thinks about appearing before the 
World Court,” said Carnegie, “the way 
one thinks about appearing before the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.” 

The Carnegie ambition is shared by 
many lawyers. In a time of tension, the 
World Court remains one of mankind's 
best hopes for an orderly and peaceful 
world. But between hope and achieve- 
ment lie hosts of obstacles. Though the 
court was organized to settle disputes 
between nations, it has no police to en- 
force its decisions; it cannot even hear a 
case unless both parties to the quarrel 
admit its jurisdiction. The wonder is not 
that it has settled so few arguments, but 
that in its 18 years it has handed down 
13 decisions that have stuck. 

Islets & Enclaves. The International 
Court of Justice is a descendant of an 
earlier court with a similar name. After 
World War I, the Allies organized the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, which met for the last time shortly 
after World War II and formally dis- 
solved itself to make way for the World 
Court created by the United Nations. 

The World Court is composed of 15 
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WORLD COURT 
Not that is has settled so few arguments, but that so many of its decisions have stuck. 


judges, each from a different nation. 
They are elected by the U.N., serve for 
a nine-year term at a tax-free salary of 
$25,000. To assure continuity, the terms 
are staggered so that five expire every 
three years. Like the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the World Court decides by ma- 
jority vote, and any justice is free to file 
his own separate opinion. The court has 
two distinct functions. It hands down 
“advisory opinions” when requested by 
the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, or any other major arm of the 
U.N. And as the highest international 
tribunal, it decides “contentious” cases 
submitted by national governments. 

Of all its decisions thus far, only one 
has directly involved the U.S.—a com- 
plex wrangle in which the U.S. and 
France argued about the right of French 
authorities in Morocco to discriminate 
against U.S. imports, tax U.S. citizens 
living there, and try U.S. citizens in 
Moroccan courts. The World Court up- 
held some of the U.S. claims, rejected 
others. In other decisions the court has 
ruled that: 
> Norway was entitled to reserve cer- 
tain coastal waters to its own fishermen, 
despite Britain’s objections. 
> Colombia was not required to sur- 
render Peru's leftish leader, Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, who had taken asy- 
lum in the Colombian embassy in Lima. 
> Britain had to live up to treaties 
with Greece and submit a Greek ship- 
owner's damage suit against Britain to 
binding arbitration. 
> Portugal had a right of passage to 
two landlocked enclaves of Portuguese 
territory in India. 
> Islets in the English Channel be- 
longed to Britain, not France. 
> Disputed borderlands in the Low 
Countries were Belgian, not Dutch. 
> A Hindu temple on the Thailand- 
Cambodia border belonged to Cam- 
bodia, and Thailand was obliged to 
withdraw the armed guards that it had 
Stationed at the shrine. 

In all these instances the nation that 





PEACE PALACE 


lost the case abided by the interna- 
tional court’s ruling. Under the U.N. 
Charter, member nations are obligated 
to comply with the court’s decisions— 
and there is no appeal from them. The 
Charter also provides that if a nation 
“fails to perform” its obligations under 
a World Court decision, the other na- 
tion involved can complain to the Se- 
curity Council, which may “decide upon 
measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment.” Only on one occasion 
has a nation failed to abide by a ruling: 
after the court’s very first decision, 
Albania refused to pay an indemnity 
that the court awarded to Britain for 
warships damaged by mines off the 
Albanian coast. 

More than 30 nations—not including 
any Communist states—have bound 
themselves to accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the World Court in any 
dispute that may arise in the future. 
Among them: Britain, France, Canada, 
India, Japan, many of the smaller na- 
tions of Western Europe and Latin 
America. A U.S. declaration goes only 
part way: the U.S. reserves the right to 
determine for itself what matters fall 
“essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion” of the U.S. and outside the scope 
of the World Court. Called the Connally 
Amendment (after the late Tom Con- 
nally, U.S. Senator from Texas), this 
reservation limits the U.S.’s adherence 
to the World Court.* And under the 
reciprocity, or tit-for-tat principle of in- 
ternational law, the Connally Amend- 
ment gives every nation involved in a 
dispute with the U.S. the right to claim 
the same sort of “domestic jurisdiction” 





The U.S. has invoked the amendment only 
once, when Switzerland brought suit on behalf 
of a Swiss holding company, Interhandel, 
claiming assets of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp., which the U.S. Government had seized 
in 1942 as German property. Last spring the 
Swiss claimants agreed to a settlement under 
which the firm will be sold and the proceeds 
divided between the U.S. Government and In- 
terhandel stockholders. 
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Fly Pan Am to Hawaii, or anywhere else in the Pacific, and enjoy the Priceless Extra—unmatched Experience. 


Wherever in the world you travel 


—world’s most experienced airline! 


(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 





Pan Am offers you more Pacific ports-of-call than any other airline. Shown here: Hong tee Manila, Tokyo. 


GOING 
PACIFIC ? 


—_— 





Pan Am’s your 
eastest way 
to everywhere! 


Whether you've got your heart 
set on luaus in Waikiki, teahouses 
in Tokyo, rickshaws through 
Hong Kong, or getting away 
from the world in Fiji, plan to 
fly Pan Am. No other airline 
makes the wide Pacific seem so 
small, so easy to get around, 


Where you want to fly. If you 
plan to make several stops, 

we suggest you start off with 
Hawaii (what better introduction 
to the Pacific?). From there, you 
can fly Pan Am on to Manila, 
Saigon and Bangkok. If you 
prefer, go south from Saigon 

to Singapore and Djakarta. 

Or leave Hawaii for Samoa, 

the Fiji Islands, Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Still another idea: make Hawaii 
the first stop on a trip that takes 
you to Tokyo, Hong Kong and 
clear ‘round the World! Should 
you want to go straight to the 
Orient, fly Pan Am’s exclusive 
Great Circle Route from 
California—the shortest way 
from California to Tokyo. 


When you want to fly. Pan Am 
offers you more Jet flights across 
the Pacific than any other airline. 
Take Hawaii, for example. 

As many as 6 Pan Am Jet flights 
every day from the West Coast — 
2 a day from San Francisco, and 
3 a day from Los Angeles. 

If you prefer, leave from 
Portland or Seattle/Tacoma. 
The Priceless Extra. When it 
comes to taking care of each and 
every detail of your Jet trip 
handling your reservations, 
helping you with your travel 
plans, making you feel at home 
on the ground and in the air 
there’s simply no substitute for 
Experience. And Pan Am has 
more of it than any other airline 
in the world. 


First on the Pacific 





the Atlantic 
Fiest in Latin America 


First ‘Round the World 





hedge if the U.S. submits the case to 
the World Court. 

A Safer World. Considering the 
makeup of the court, it is difficult to 
see what supporters of the Connally 
Amendment are afraid of. The current 
President of the World Court, Poland's 
Bohdan Winiarski, is nominally a Com- 
munist, but his is only one vote out of 
15, and his term as President expires 
next February. The only other Commu- 
nist member is a judge from Russia. 
Non-Communist nations represented are 
the U.S., Britain, France, Italy, Greece, 
the United Arab Republic, Japan, Na- 
tionalist China, Australia, Mexico, Peru, 
Panama, Argentina. In February, the 
World Court’s members from Panama 
and Argentina will be replaced by newly 
elected judges from Pakistan and Sene- 
gal (Time, Nov. 1). 

Many a U.S. lawyer who favors ex- 
tension of the rule of law in interna- 
tional relations has urged that the U.S 
repeal the Connally Amendment. Mean- 
while, in more than 400 international 
treaties since the end of World War II, 
the signatories have committed them- 
selves to submit any dispute arising 
under the treaty to the World Court. 
Within the past few years, France and 
India repealed their own versions of the 
Connally Amendment. Back in 1945, 
the committee of jurists that drafted the 
statutes of the new World Court de- 
clared: “It is confidently expected that 
the jurisdiction of this tribunal will be 
extended as time goes on.” As the ex- 
pectation is gradually realized, the world 
may learn to lean with confidence on 
the rule of law. 


STATUTES 
A Clearly-Worded Law 


Efforts to curb obscenity often go 
awry because of the difficulty of de- 
fining the term “obscene.” Courts, in- 
cluding the U.S. Supreme Court, keep 
slipping on that semantic banana peel. 
But New York State has a clearly- 
worded law that gets around the prob- 
lem with directness and ease. It explic- 
itly prohibits selling to persons under 
18 anv book or magazine that “exploits, 
is devoted to, or is made up of descrip- 
tions of illicit sex or sexual immorality.” 

In Manhattan last week a three-judge 
Criminal Court was called upon to de- 
cide whether the prohibition applies to 
Fanny Hill, that ancient and now once 
again bestselling Memoirs of a Woman 
of Pleasure. The case involved a 16- 
year-old girl who had bought a copy of 
the book last September at the sugges- 
tion of Operation Yorkville, a neighbor- 
hood organization created to “keep ob- 
scene literature out of the hands of 
children.” 

In another case last summer, brought 
under a different statute, the state’s su- 
preme court had ruled that Fanny Hill 
was not “obscene.” But the Criminal 
Court judges were not deterred, “It was 
due to our judicial duty rather than to 
idle curiosity that we read this book,” 


said the court’s opinion. “It consists of 
298 pages, almost entirely devoted to a 
detailed description of and recital of 
illicit. intercourse, lesbianism, female 
masturbation, male homosexuality, sex 
flagellation and sex orgies in and out of 
a house of prostitution. While it is true 
that the book is well-written, such fact 
does not condone its indecency. Filth, 
even if wrapped in the finest packaging, 
is still filth.” 

The proprietors and the clerk who 
sold the book face a maximum penalty 
of up to three years’ imprisonment. 


EVIDENCE 
The Morning After 


When his hangover fades on the 
morning after, the drunken driver of the 
night before may turn defensively argu- 
mentative. The cops, he usually claims, 
exaggerated his alcoholic difficulties. If 
he was lucky enough to escape a serious 





DENVER SOBRIETY TEST ON CAMERA 
To convince the defendant. 


accident, and cautious enough not to 
submit his telltale breath to a drunk- 
ometer’s measurement, he can often 
make his story stick. 

Not in Denver, though, or in many 
another U.S. city where police are prac- 
ticing a new and legal gimmick for 
encouraging confessions. The standard 
sobriety tests—picking up poker chips 
from the floor, walking a painted line, 
touching the nose while the eyes are 
closed—are all recorded by a movie 
camera and a sound track. When the 
case comes to trial, the film is produced 
as the prosecution’s most persuasive 
evidence. 

Persuasive it is. These days only about 
one out of every 20 Denverites charged 
with drunken driving is acquitted. The 
films not only keep tanked-up drivers 
from escaping punishment, but also 
drastically reduce the number who de- 
mand a jury trial. Before a case comes 
into court, the accused is shown a 
screening of his on-camera perform- 
ance. Nine times out of ten, the sight 
of himself wobbling through the tests 
is enough to convince the driver that he 
ought to plead guilty. 
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RESEARCH 
A Diet That Might 


Wipe Out Malnutrition 

The 18 inmates on a third-floor wing 
of the California Medical Facility at 
Vacaville are not going anyplace for 
quite a while. Despite its euphemistic 
name, the facility is a state prison, But 
the inmates are just as excited about 
flights to outer space as if they had 
been picked for a trip to Jupiter; they 
feel that they are doing as much as 
anybody to make such a journey pos- 
sible. The dedicated 18 are trying to 
live for six months on an entirely syn- 
thetic, cold liquid diet. 

For Other People. It isn’t easy. “No 
solid food, no coffee, and nothing hot 
—it’s hard to take,” says John Havli- 
check, a veteran of eleven years in the 
Marine Corps, combat in Korea, and 
five years in Folsom Prison, now in for 
armed robbery. “Food is a lot more 
important than you think. I dream a 
lot about food now. But I'm glad to be 
part of this project. I feel I'm doing 
something for a lot of people.” 

The idea for the diet originated ten 
years ago with Dr. Milton Winitz, 39, 
while he was working with amino acids 
in cancer research. The amino acids 
are the so-called building blocks of pro- 
tein; theoretically, a man could live on 
them if he also got a seasoning of a 
few vitamins and minute amounts of 
other body chemicals. 

Soon after Sputnik, Dr. Winitz be- 
gan working on an amino-acid diet with 
Dr. Wallace L, Chan, a NASA con- 
sultant on synthetic foods. Now, with a 
$400,000 grant from NASA, they are 
continuing their research at Vacaville, 
There, each week, they make 30 gal- 
lons of their Human Diet No. 9. 

Brewing the stuff is no simple matter. 
First, the water must be distilled, re- 
distilled and further purified to remove 
all contaminants. Then each of 18 ami- 
no acids must be weighed out, to the 
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MEALTIME AT VACAVILLE 
They dream a lot. 
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thousandth of a gram, and dissolved. 
With the same micrometric accuracy, 
16 vitamins are added, plus glucose, 
eleven salts, and ethyl linoleate—a 
fatty-acid substance. Finally, flavor is 
added. So far, only fruit flavors have 
proved practical. An attempt to give 
the volunteers a ration with a smoked- 
ham flavor failed because of interaction 
with the amino acids. 

Each of the volunteers takes three 
synthetic meals a day. Since the men 
are not very active (though they can 
play pingpong and exercise in the gym), 
2,400 calories are enough for a light- 
weight, while a 200-pounder may get 
3,700. Each meal makes up a little more 
than a pint of syrupy liquid. It has to be 
cold, because some of the vitamins are 
destroyed by heat. 

Two Years in a Capsule? To accus- 
tom the men to the rigorous confine- 
ment of the test, Medical Director Neil 
F, Gallagher gave them two wecks of 
conditioning before they switched to 
the liquid diet on Labor Day. Some of 
Diet No. 9's advantages for space flight 
are already apparent. The men have lost 
weight, but the loss seems to have been 
all fat; their muscle tone is still good. 
They have a bowel movement only 
every five or six days. Their mental 
alertness seems to have improved. Their 
morale is so good that several of them 
are talking expectantly about a_pro- 
posed two-year experiment, with vol- 
unteers cramped into a dummy space 
capsule. 

Because amino acids are now pro- 
duced only in small quantities for re- 
search, the  synthetic-formula diet 
comes high: $12 per man per day. But 
the sources of raw material are inex- 
haustible; amino acids are synthesized 
from petroleum byproducts or sugar. 
Winitz and Chan are sure the price will 
tumble as demand increases. When the 
price is right, the researchers believe, a 
dollop of their formula could be added 
to the food intake of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, and wipe out malnutri- 
tion around the world, 


HEREDITARY DISEASES 


Aerosol for Breathing 

Though cystic fibrosis has had intense 
attention from medical researchers in 
the past few years, bedside doctors still 
find it bafMlingly difficult to deal with the 
disease, which involves both the lungs 
and the digestive tract. It is not for lack 
of trying: they are using a dozen or 
more different drugs and other treat- 
ments. Now, Pediatrician Herman W. 
Reas of St. Louis Children’s Hospital 
has found that boosting the patient's 
breathing efficiency twice a day with a 
new aerosol drug eases his distress and 
promotes his general health. 

The victim of cystic fibrosis, almost 
invariably a child because the disease is 
usually fatal before adulthood, has an 
inherited enzyme defect that damages 





MIST TREATMENT FOR CYSTIC FIBROSIS 
They sleep better too. 


the oxygen-exchange cells in his lungs 
and reduces the elasticity of the lung 
walls. He does not breathe enough air 
in, nor let enough out. His windpipe and 
lungs become clogged with thick viscid 
mucus. The trick is to loosen and thin 
this mucus, and get rid of it. 

Dr. Reas reports in the Southern 
Medical Journal that he used a new 
mist-making drug, N-acetylcysteine 
(trade named Mucomyst by Mead John- 
son & Co.) on 28 patients aged 7 to 22. 
He clapped a face mask on his patients 
twice a day, before meals, and got them 
to inhale Mucomyst aerosol supplied 
under gentle pressure by a small pump. 
After 20 minutes, each bedridden child 
was turned into assorted head-down po- 
sitions to help him spit out the mucus. 
Stronger children got rid of the mucus 
by taking a short but brisk run, which 
started them coughing. 

Children with lung damage already 
far advanced received little benefit, but 
those with only moderate damage 
showed remarkable improvement after 
continuous treatment for two years or 
more. They could be far more active 
physically, they slept better (a boon to 
worn-out parents), they gained weight, 
and one grew three inches in 18 months 
as compared with only three-quarters 
of an inch in the preceding 18 months. 

The Mucomyst spray is no cure, but 
it appears to be less irritating than pre- 
vious aerosols. While its effects may be 
most dramatic in cystic fibrosis, the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi's Dr. Watts R. 
Webb reports that the drug seems to be 
equally useful in other diseases in which 
mucus blocks breathing. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


New Pattern of Disease 

At first glance, Dr. Howard D. 
Chope’s new job as director of public 
health and welfare for California's San 
Mateo County looked like a snap. Pub- 
lic health traditionally has been con- 
cerned mainly with vaccinations and 
microbes—small problems in San Ma- 
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teo. The water was good; the war- 
exploded population, 95% white, con- 
sisted mainly of well-educated, well- 


paid business and professional people. 
The women kept spotless kitchens and 
conscientiously took their well-scrubbed 
children to the pediatrician for inocu- 
lations. What there for a public 
health officer to do? 

Sky-High & Going Up. Plenty, de- 
cided Dr. Chope. He knew that most of 
San Mateo’s residents were newcomers, 
lonely for home-town ties. They worked 
in highly competitive fields, and their 
budgets were strained by sky-high real 
estate prices and king-sized mortgages. 
Tension lived on every block, and Dr. 
Chope attacked it with his own updated 
concept of public health. He is not a 
psychiatrist, nevertheless he made his 
department unique in the nation by pay- 
ing as much attention to mental as to 
microbial ills. “In our society today,” 
he said, frustration and anxiety 
are the triggering mechanisms for more 
than all the bacteria in the 
microbiology books.” 

Dr. Chope fought to have a broad 
new mental health program set up with- 
in his own department. He made it a 
rule that whenever a family or law of- 
ficers applied to have a disturbed pa- 
tient committed to a mental hospital, 
a psychiatrist visited the home before 
action was taken. Often, the psychiatrist 
found that the patient could be treated 
better (and more cheaply) 
hospital. Dr. Chope 
Starting an “open 
wing in the general hospital 
chiatrists, including on his own 
staff, feared this would be a fatal error. 
If a violent patient committed an as- 
sault, the county would never forgive it 
There has been no such incident, and 
the psychiatric wing is bursting its un- 
locked doors. 

"If You Can Take It." Sooner or lat- 
er, many business and professional peo- 
ple come to need the services of Dr. 
Chope’s ultramodern public health de- 
partment because they try to drown 
their tension in alcohol. Some, even 
among the highest paid, become wel- 
fare cases if they are too long between 
jobs, or have a catastrophic illness in 
the family. “San Mateo is a great place 
to live,” says Dr. Chope, “if you can 
meet its exacting standards. But 
tough if you fall below the margin.’ 

In recognition of both Dr. Chope’s 
pioneering and the fact that the new 
pattern of disease so evident in San 
Mateo is also emerging in many an- 
other U.S. suburban community, the 
American Public Health Association 
last week gave Dr. Chope one of its 
annual $5,000 Bronfman awards, do- 
nated by Samuel Bronf- 
man, longtime head of Seagram’s liq- 
uors. Two other Bronfman awards went 
to Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, longtime 
(1947-62) New York State Health 
Commissioner, and Marion B. Folsom, 
former (1955-58) Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 
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RELIGION 





CHURCH & STATE 


No Other Ornamentation 

Ever since the Supreme Court out- 
lawed prayer and Bible reading in pub- 
lic schools, some Congressmen have felt 
that the nine Justices needed a little re- 
minder that the nation—and the court 
—was still subject to a higher authority. 
One method proposed by South Caroli- 
na Democrat Robert T. Ashmore, in a 
bill before the House, is to inscribe 
the words “In God We Trust” on the 
marble frieze above the Supreme Court 
bench. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren has now 
ruled the idea out of order. In a letter 
to the Capitol architect, Warren ex- 
pressed the judgment of his colleagues 
that “ornamentation other than that 
provided in the original plans would 
detract from the total concept of the 
building.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
A Word to Outsiders 


So far, the second session of the Vat- 
ican Council has dealt with schemata 
(agenda items) that have been of pri- 
mary interest to Roman Catholics. This 
week the prelates are taking up an issue 
of profound interest to millions outside 
the church—the relationship of Cathol- 
icism to other faiths. 

Iwo chapters in the schema on ecu- 
menism stand out particularly as land- 
marks in the history of the 20th century 
church. One, which faces bitter opposi- 
tion from Italian and Spanish conserva- 
tives at the council, declares that every 
man has the right to worship as his con- 
science dictates, and that all men, as 
well as the state, are duty-bound to re- 
spect this right. Says U.S. Jesuit John 
Courtney Murray: “This hits right at 
the heart of the old Roman thesis that 
freedom of religion is only tolerated 
when Catholics are in the minority, and 
disappears when Catholics are in the 
majority.” 

The other epoch-making chapter in 
the schema is a strong denunciation of 
anti-Semitism that has already been 
greeted warmly by Jewish leaders all 
over the world, Prepared by the Secre- 
tariat for Promoting Christian Unity, 
the chapter describes the deep spirtual 
bond between the church and the chosen 
people, makes clear that guilt for the 
death of Jesus Christ rests upon all 
mankind. Preachers and catechists are 
warned that accounts of the Crucifixion 
must not give rise to hatred or perse- 
cution of the Jews. 

The chapter concludes: “Since the 
church possesses such a common her- 
itage with the synagogue, this sacred 
synod wants to foster and command in 
every way mutual understanding and 
esteem toward each other More- 
over, just as it severely condemns in- 
justices to men wherever they occur, 
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so even more with maternal concern it 
deplores and condemns hatreds and per- 
secutions against the Jews whether they 
occurred in times past or in our own 
times.” 


CHARITIES 
A Will & Two Ways 


The southern tip of Texas is a deso- 
late land—flat, sandy, baked the year 
round by a relentless sun. Ranches here 
are measured in thousands of acres, and 
some of the sprawling estates rest on 
an unexplored ocean of oil. It is over 
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BROTHER LEO 
A talent for raising funds. 


one such pool of wealth that two rival 
groups of Roman Catholics have been 
waging a bitter battle of words and wits 
that echoes all the way to the Vatican. 

At stake is the fortune—which may 
prove to be worth as much as $300 
million—left by the late Sarita Kenedy 
East. She was a granddaughter of Cap- 
tain Mifflin Kenedy, who was co- 
founder of the famed King Ranch and 
later became sole owner of the neigh- 
boring La Parra Ranch—an empire of 
400,000 acres and 25,000 head of cat- 
tle. Sarita was an aloof and eccentric 
widow who liked her whisky and was 
more at ease with her Mexican ranch 
hands than with her wealthy landown- 
ing neighbors. 

A Roman Catholic with strong char- 
itable instincts, she changed her will in 
January 1960 leaving the bulk of her 
estate—a_ half-share of La Parra that 
includes rights to most of its untapped 
gas and oil—to a private charitable 
foundation. Codicils later named the 
Most Rev. Mariano Garriga, Roman 


Catholic Bishop of Corpus Christi, one 
of Sarita’s cousins, and her lawyer as 
foundation members. 

New Monasteries, They did not stay 
members long. She was paid a visit by 
a Trappist monk called Brother Leo 
(Christopher Gregory) of St. Joseph’s 
Abbey in Spencer, Mass. Brother Leo, 
whom she had known before, was ap- 
parently doing some fund raising on be- 
half of two fledgling Trappist monas- 
teries that St. Joseph's was establishing 
in South America. Sarita took a liking 
to the personable monk, who received 
permission from his abbot to stay with 
her while she completed arrangements 
for disposing of her estate. She even 
gave power of attorney to Brother Leo, 
who took her off to the sites of the new 
monasteries in Chile and Argentina 

In June 1960, to the surprise of her 
Texas friends, Sarita dropped the three 
members of the foundation, substituted 
Brother Leo and two prominent Cath- 
Olics from the East Coast: Millionaire 
Layman J. Peter Grace, president of 
W. R. Grace & Co., and the Rev. Pat- 
rick Peyton, C.S.C., head of a prayer- 
crusading organization called Family 
Rosary, Inc. Eight months later Sarita 
died of cancer in a Manhattan hospital; 
Brother Leo, her constant companion 
during her last days, was at her bedside. 

Vatican Intervention. Sarita’s death 
created a legal battle that eventually 
forced the Vatican to intervene. Bishop 
Garriga sued to regain his old position 
as a member of the foundation. Sarita’s 
cousin also sued for reinstatement, and 
got an injunction preventing Brother 
Leo, Grace and associates from touch- 
ing any of the estate’s funds. In addi- 
tion, he demanded an accounting of 
$1,000,000 that Brother Leo had with- 
drawn from Texas banks, apparently to 
finance the South American monasteries. 

To complicate matters still more, 43 
of Sarita’s relatives sued to set aside the 
entire will, charging that Brother Leo 
had exercised a Svengali-like influence 
over a sick old woman of unsound mind. 
Eventually, Rome’s Consistorial Con- 
gregation sent Archbishop John Krol 
of Philadelphia down to Texas to find 
out what was going on. 

Separate Foundations. Last week the 
principal parties to the dispute seemed 
to be on the verge of an out-of-court 
settlement that would in effect create 
two separate foundations. About 80% 
of the estate, including Sarita’s interest 
in La Parra and half the future oil roy- 
alties, would be administered by Bishop 
Garriga, the rest by the Eastern Cath- 
olics. By the time they settle, the claim- 
ants will have more money than they 
bargained for: since Sarita’s death, oil 
royalties have increased the value of the 
estate by $2,000,000. As for Brother 
Leo, he presumably would have little 
to say about where the income from 
any foundation went now. He has been 
assigned to Our Lady of the Andes, the 
new monastery in Chile that was built 
with the help of Sarita’s funds. His job 
there: herding cattle. 
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One for the office — one for the road 


Below, the new desk model Time-Master/7, most advanced jictating machine ever made. 


Above, its portable, battery-powered Compan , the new Travel-Master. It weighs 5 pounds, 
you the ultimate in dictating spé ed, ease, and accuracy 





is about as big as a book. Both offer 
the unique Dictabelt record, “sound you can see.” The Dictabelt loads in 
| 


seconds, gives syllable-perfect voice reproduction. Call your Dictaphone representative for a 





demonstration. He will show you in writing how Ca time and money. 


For the last word in dictation equipment, look for New ideas from Dictaphone 











This all- steel are so much stronger than 


carbon steel, a thinner, lighter 


dump trailer section can support the load. 
° h U. S. Steel made the first true 
welg S 290 high strength steel in this 


pounds less nation (still giving yeoman 


service in the 54-year-old 


than an Queensboro Bridge in 
‘. New York) and now there is 
aluminum ) peer 










“family” 


trailer with : 
& ® R 
identical load § 
carrying 
capacity 

Think about that for a 
minute. A steel trailer, 
lighter than its aluminum 
counterpart, and it 
cost about 15% less. 
As you might expect, 
a U.S. Steel product ° 
innovation was behind 4 
this new design. The 
secret lies in “high strength” 
steels that have roughly 50% 


more strength than regular 
carbon steel. Since these steels 


+ 
This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel 





of high strength steels, 

each with its own 
characteristics. Two of this 
family of high strength 

steels were used to 

build the trailer: USS EX-TEN 
Steel, which offers more 
strength per dollar than any 
other trailer material, and 
USS COR-TEN Steel, which 
offers high strength plus 

a unique ability to protect 
itself against atmospheric 
corrosion. To finish the story, 
about 50 of these high 
strength, lightweight 

steel trailers are 

now in 
service. 







Maintenance costs are 
low, and since steel is so 
weldable, the trailers 
are easy to repair when 
someone whams a power 
shovel bucket into them. 
United States Steel 

is constantly working to 
develop new products 
and innovations in 
steel’s use. 

Examples: the first 
“thin tin” for lighter, 
stronger containers; 
portable steel school 
buildings that can 

be dismantled, moved, and 
reassembled in days; the 
first and only heat- 
treated alloy steel 
structural shapes that 
substitute for costly 
fabricated shapes; the 
world’s most complete 
machine for mechanized 
fence building. 

United States Steel... 
where the big idea is 
innovation. 


USS, EX-TEN and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 


United States Steel (iss) 
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MUSIC 


ORCHESTRAS 
The Well-Tempered Muzykanty 


Their bow tips rise and fall over 
their nine violins with the discipline 
of smoothly moving piston rods. Be- 
neath the ping of a pizzicato the big- 
bellied strings—three violas, three 
cellos and a bass—grow!] like well-tuned 
sports cars. The horns sing out on the 
curves as the harpsichord taps its deli- 
cate echo in the background. 

This carefully tooled engine of mu- 
sic is the Moscow Chamber Orchestra, 
a group of 22 young, well-tempered 
muzykanty currently touring the U.S. 
with a rich repertory that runs from 
Bach to Bartok. At the wheel is Con- 
ductor Rudolf Barshai, 39, a trim violist 
who organized the group in 1955 at the 
Moscow Conservatory. 

Cast Iron & Silver. Bored with 
string quartets and big orchestras, Bar- 
shai set out to build an 18th century 
chamber orchestra that he hoped 
would do justice to the “more pro- 
found” composers—Bach, Vivaldi, 
Handel and Mozart. He found plenty 
of recruits eager to put up with his 
tough discipline. To achieve its tight to- 
getherness, the group practices six days 
a week, eleven months a year. And the 
work is all the tougher because Barshai 
insists that all the instruments (Save the 
harpsichord and cellos) be played 
from a standing position, just as in 
Bach's day. 

The resultant sound has pleased crit- 
ics from Novosibirsk to Ann Arbor, 
where the group opened the Middle 
Western segment of its two-month 
U.S. tour last week. The New York 
Times found Barshai’s strings “a core 
of cast iron overlaid with silver.” 
Later, a three-night stand at Carnegie 
Hall was sold out—largely because 
Russia’s great father and son violinists, 
David and Igor Oistrakh, appeared on 








OISTRAKHS & BARSHAI 
They stand up and ping. 
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MUNSEL AS POPPEA, WITH NERO 
It was alive after 321 years. 


the program. But Barshai’s group did 
not suffer in comparison. 

Bach & Brubeck. The group’s ac- 
knowledged skill only emphasizes its 
relative youth: First Violinist Evgeny 
Smirnov is 26, while Cellist Yuly Tu- 
rovsky, the youngest member, has not 
yet turned 25. Indeed, to look at 
them, Barshai’s wonders could pass 
for young American jazzniks—espe- 
cially Bassist Feodor Plyat, 26, who 
wears horn-rims, and Oboist Evgeny 
Nepalo, 27, whose lank 6 ft. 4 in. is 
topped by a brown crew-cut. Though 
it prefers Bach, the group does, in 
fact, dig jazz. Its preference: the 
clean-lined cool of Erroll Garner and 
Dave Brubeck. 

Accompanied by a_ burly, beetle- 
browed “manager,” the group has had 
little chance to fraternize with Ameri- 
cans. But as they push on toward 
Chicago, Laramie and points west, 
they can be sure to find friendly ears 
anxious to hear their taut, well-tem- 
pered sound. 


OPERA 
The Seeds of Verdi 


The tale of dissolution that unfolded 
before the first-night audience in Ven- 
ice’s Theater of St. John and St. Paul 
had the tang of vintage Tennessee Wil- 
liams. It was rife with adultery and as- 
sassination, seduction and suicide, tor- 
ture and a touch of transvestism. But 
the premiere took place 321 years ago, 
the format was operatic, and its author 
was the revered “father of modern op- 
era” himself, Claudio Monteverdi. 

In Dallas this week, Monteverdi's 
rarely performed Coronation of Poppea 
proved its viability by inaugurating the 
1963 Dallas Civic Opera season. And 
it was not the salacious story that kept 
Poppea popping. In Monteverdi's musi- 
cal and theatrical masterpiece burgeon 
the seeds of the great operas of suc- 
ceeding centuries—hints o: Verdi, 
Wagner and Richard Strauss. 

Empress of Rome. Born in 1567, the 
son of a physician of Cremona, Claudio 
Monteverdi quickly nudged the Italian 


Renaissance out of its hidebound musi- 
cal stance. As a young master of the 
madrigal under the patronage of the 
ducal Gonzaga family of Mantua, he 
met with success but grew weary of 
music’s rigid rules. The seesaw violin 
bored him, so he invented the tremolo 
and pizzicato. 

Poppea was the first opera to deal 
primarily with human rather than myth- 
ological character and psychology, set 
the stage for the hel canto style. But 
beside Monteverdi's hopped-up  hu- 
mans, his gods look like so many bank 
clerks. Poppea’s action centers on the 
infatuation of the Roman Emperor 
Nero with his mistress, Poppea, an af- 
fair held in dubious check by Nero's 
Stoic mentor Seneca. Poppea, slinkily 
played in Dallas by Patrice Munsel in a 
white gown slit to the hip, finally turns 
Nero's golden-curled head, and he or- 
ders Seneca to commit suicide. Mean- 
while, Nero’s wife Octavia and Pop- 
pea’s husband Ottone plot an assassina- 
tion, Ottone, clad in his own mistress’ 
dress, sneaks into Poppea’s room but is 
discovered. Nero wrings the story from 
Ottone’s mistress, Drusilla, by torture 
He banishes the plotters, sets his wife 
adrift alone in a boat, and crowns Pop- 
pea empress of Rome. 

Seduction Scene. Monteverdi's orig- 
inal ran five hours, but Dallas Musical 
Director Nicola Rescigno pared it down 
to two hours and a half for his produc- 
tion, Where Monteverdi framed his ac- 
tion in tableaux vivants, Director- 
Choreographer Luciana Novaro, on 
loan from La Scala, wrung all the action 
possible from the remaining 15 scenes. 
The results were most effective in the 
assassination attempt and in the seduc- 
tion scene that sealed Seneca’s fate. 

Concert revivals of Poppea have 
been used to striking effect, but Dallas 
tried to preserve the late-Renaissance 
splendor of the original production. 
If most of the opening-night Texans 
agreed with Dallas Times Herald Music 
Critic Eugene Lewis, who wrote “Puc- 
cini it isn’t,” some of them also realized 
that without Monteverdi, Puccini might 
never have been. 
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AL’S STORY: “Nice day for driv- 


ing.’ I put my suitcase and shaving kit 
in the trunk. 

“Will you call me?” Marge always 
worries. 

“Sure, honey.’ I dropped my brief- 
case on the front seat and took out a 
road map. Highway 10 to Carlton... 
212 to Bettis . . . 76 into the city. 

When I started the engine, Marge 
picked up Shelley and she gave me a 
kiss. “Drive carefully,’ Marge said. 

I nodded and looked at my watch: 
9:01 a.m. I waved and pulled out of 
the drive. 

The traffic was light on the way to 


11:38 a.m. 


RAY’S STORY: It was a beautiful 


day for flying. Bob, my company’s engi- 
neer, put my briefcase on the floor 
behind the co-pilot’s seat, and I got 
in. We would fly a direct route over 
Carlton... south of Bettis... then 
Simon Memorial Field. 400 air miles. 

I started the Skyhawk 


and we taxied to the end 
of the runway. The tower 
cleared us, I checked the 
time and gave her full throt- 
tle. Takeoff at 9:02 a.m. 


CAR VS PLANE 
ON A TYPICAL 
BUSINESS TRIP 


When we leveled off at 
6,000 feet, Bob began explaining his 
technical solutions to the contract we 
were after. 
At 9:50 we passed over the old church 
steeple at Carlton. 





Carlton and I noticed as I drove through 
that it was only 11:02 on the church 
clock. Good time! 

A short stretch of 212 was blocked off 
for resurfacing, so by the time I got to 
Bettis I was hungry. I pulled into a 
small drive-in and ordered a hamburger 
and a milk shake. It was 12:14 by the 
clock in the drive-in window. 

After I got back on the highway, 
I moved right along for a couple of 
hours. At 2:10 I noticed the gas needle 
hovering close to empty and so I drove 
into the next station. While the attend- 
ant filled her up, I got out and walked 
around to stretch my legs. 





Forty minutes later, Bettis was off our 
right wing and I made a quick check on 
the winds. Time and distance gave us a 
120 m.p.h. ground speed. Not too good 

. a slight head wind. We'd lose seven 
minutes en route. 


It was 12:22 when we touched down 
at Simon Memorial. We could eat at the 
airport and then catch a taxi to the plant. 


We walked into J.R.’s office at 1:30. 
Bob showed J.R. our tentative plans and 
then we drove out to the new plant site. 
It took a little dickering, but we finally 
came to terms. Then J.R. drove us back 
to the airport. 

J.R. was a little curious about our 
Cessna and so I pointed out a few of the 
details, I think he was pretty impressed 


“Seventy-six still the best road from 
here on in?” I asked. 

“Yep.” He took the money and gave 
me change. 

“Any shortcuts?” 

“Nope.” He smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders. I drove back onto the highway. 

Twenty miles out of the city the high- 
way opens into six lanes. The sun was 
getting low and the traffic was getting 
pretty heavy. I checked my watch. No 
wonder .. . 5:13 p.m. The factories were 
letting out and people were anxious to 
get home to their families. I was getting 
a little tired. 


by the time we said good-bye. 


After takeoff I set climb power and 
turned toward home. Now we'd have 
a tail wind. Bettis, Carlton and on in. 
It felt good to sit back and just let the 
world go by. 


When we taxied in, it was 6:06 p.m. 
There was a family standing at the air 
terminal. The kids waved and I waved 
back. I can still remember those child- 
hood days when I used to go out and 
watch the planes land. 


Inside the flight lounge I headed for 
the phone. I'd call Betty and tell her to 
have dinner on the table in 15 minutes. 


800 miles and a signed contract... 
pretty good day’s work. 


At the outer cloverleaf I entered the 
freeway and turned on my headlights. 
Now I'd make better time. 

I pulled under the hotel marquee at 
6:44. The doorman told me there was 
no garage fee for overnight guests, so 
I took my luggage out and told him to 
have the car parked. 

I had a cigarette and planned my 
evening. First I’d check in and call 
Marge. Then I'd hunt around to find a 
decent restaurant. After dinner I'd go 
back to the room and read a while. A 
good night’s sleep and I'd be ready to 
go after “em tomorrow. 

425 miles... pretty good day’s work. 





Is Saving Time Important in Your Busi- 
ness? If so, see your Cessna dealer. He 
can analyze your travel costs and needs 
and tell you which of the many new 
Cessna models is best for you. Or maybe 
he'll tell you to lease, rent, charter, or 
join a flying club. But in any case, go 
out for a demonstration flight. It's fun! 
Or write for Pre-flight Facts, which ex- 
plains the essential facts of flying, or 
What Every Woman Should Know About 
Flying: Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. T4-2, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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THE THEATER 





Rococo Rotter 

Man and Boy, by Terence Rattigan. 
Last season Charles Boyer starred in 
Lord Pengo, a tracing-paper-thin char- 
acterization of Art Wheeler-Dealer Jo- 
seph Duveen. Boyer was slyly fascinat- 
ing; the play provoked yawns. In Man 
and Boy, Boyer plays Gregor Antones- 
cu, a blurry blotting-pad version of the 
20th century’s master swindler, Ivar 
Kreuger. Boyer makes a charming cad; 
the play is a jaw-aching bore. If the eve- 
ning proves anything, it is merely that 
actors who are graded 100 for talent 
sometimes get zero for judgment. 

Playwright Rattigan’s judgment ranks 
little higher. In a crucial scene, he 
asks the playgoer to believe that the 
homosexual president of a mammoth 
U.S. corporation would blandly ignore 
a $6,000,000 auditing discrepancy in 
Antonescu’s books just to get the tele- 
phone number of a boy who has taken 
his fancy. The boy (Barry Justice) is 
Antonescu’s illegitimate son, and the 
father is dangling him as pervert bait to 
land a merger that may save his De- 
pression-gored financial empire. While 
waiting for this rococo rotter to tot up 
his accounts with a final bullet, idle- 
minded theater partygoers may won- 
der, in days to come, whether this play- 
script was found in Terence Rattigan’s 
typewriter or his wastebasket. 


Duel in a Snake Pit 

One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest, 
by Dale Wasserman, hinges on a duel in 
a loony bin, and the play seems almost 
as disturbed and disturbing as its set- 
ting. Ward Nurse Ratched (Joan Tetzel) 
is a kind of female Fu Manchu with 
incredibly sweeping authority. If a pa- 
tient steps out of line, she punishes him 
with electric shock treatments. 

This steely female terror is chal- 
lenged by Randle McMurphy (Kirk 
Douglas), a rugged, open-hearted rebel 
who bristles at rules. McMurphy is clas- 
sified as a “psychopathic” brawler. He 
tries to put spunk into the patients and 
when his good-humored kindliness re- 
stores speech to a chronic mute, Nurse 
Ratched is remorseless. 

Played with fire and ice by Kirk 
Douglas and Joan Tetzel, Cuckoo's Nest 
is implausible, if scarifying, viewed as 
realism. Wasserman intends the insane 
asylum as a metaphor for the world. 
But instead of cracking sick jokes, he 
ought to have tried for outright theater- 
of-the-absurd. The play gains in tension 
what it loses in triteness by linking 
Nurse Ratched’s oppression of the pa- 
tients to her sexual repression of herself 

While Playwright Wasserman’s mo- 
tives are pro-human and anti-authori- 
tarian, he crudely mistakes outrage for 
rage, license for liberty, and intellectual 
dandruff for ideas. It is rather a pity, for 
at moments he shows a gift for lighting 
up secret crannies of the human heart. 
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GRAND OPENING AT MARLBOROUGH.GERSON 


FRED W. MCDARRAH 





“You can’t see the pictures. You can’t even see the people.” 


Going for Baroque 


Gallery openings in Manhattan are 
beginning to rival the opera in silken 
elegance and the subway for sheer 
squeeze. Last week's Opening of the new 
Marlborough-Gerson Gallery looked as 
if it was getting in the last word. if not 
the entire madding crowd in Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment, In chilly eve- 
ning winds, great red and green ban- 
ners flapped from flagpoles outside the 
gallery's sixth floor facade above 57th 
Street. Nothing could dissuade the 
2,500 art lovers, beehives and beatle- 
cuts alike, from donning black tie and 
white brocade theater coats to come to 
look at one another. 

Though Marlborough-Gerson is _re- 
putedly the world’s largest gallery (11,- 
000 sq. ft.), the place was so packed 
that at the height of the party, invited 
guests could not even get out of the 
elevator. Finally, firemen ordered the 
doors closed to newcomers until the 
crowd cleared. It was really too late. 
“You can't see the pictures,” moaned 
a lovely thing in a floor-scraping green 
gown. “You can't even see the people. 
You can just feel them.” 

Waiters wedged through the crowd 
trying to serve champagne and French 
biscuits. Only the sculpture was un- 
moved by the.crush. The outstretched 
leg of Rodin’s Jris was a hazard for 
every passing guest. Tripped up by 
Henry Moore's sprawling, 800-Ib. King 
and Queen, a white-jacketed waiter 
crashed down in bubbly embarrass- 
ment. At least one person was served 
something besides refreshment: at the 
moment he least expected it, Artist 
Larry Rivers was handed a subpoena 
from the Tibor de Nagy Gallery, which 
claims he violated a contract to join 
monolithic Marlborough’s stable of 52 
artists. For some reason, the benefici- 
aries of the party were neither Painters 
nor sculptors, but rather the Musicians 
Emergency Fund They were left far 
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from broke by the baroque affair. Sales 
of tickets and catalogues for the open- 
ing night of the show, a tribute to the 
late dealer Curt Valentin, netted a tidy 
$12,000. This week recuperated New 
Yorkers could pay $1 and return for 
an unjostled look, 


Coats of Many Colors 


Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image, nor any manner of like- 
ness, of any thing... 

—Exodus 20:4 

David Aronson, son of an immigrant 
Lithuanian rabbi, breaks the Torah’s 
Second Commandment with exquisite 
verve. He not only graves golden im- 
ages, but even takes them from the Bi- 
ble. Their pinched faces and twisted 
bodies are distorted with the febrile pas- 
sion of Aronson’s acknowledged artistic 
influence, El Greco, 

Devil's Footboard. That their young- 
est son took up art was reason for sack- 
cloth and ashes at the Aronson home. 
His first one-man show drew a drubbing 
from the Jewish Daily Forward’s art 
critic, Another critic called his seven- 
foot-long Last Supper, with its disciples 
writhing as if from indigestion, “a suita- 
ble footboard for the devil's bed.” Re- 
cently a patriarch of the ultraorthodox 
Hasidim sect paid a visit to Aronson’s 
Studio and saw only apostasy. The pa- 
triarch’s son, a bearded Hasidic rabbi. 
last week came for a second despairing 
look at the opening of Aronson’s latest 
display of images, graven or otherwise, 
in Manhattan's Nordness Gallery 

Art has always been a rebellion for 
Aronson. After eight years of Hebrew 
Studies, he turned against the strictures 
Of orthodoxy and started learning to 
paint with Karl Zerbe. At first he de- 
fiantly depicted only New, therefore 
more forbidden, Testament figures. 
Works like his Young Christ (see color) 
won him a place in 1946's /4 Ameri- 
cans exhibit at Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modern Art. 











Fiery Finish. During the heyday of 
abstract expressionism, Aronson’s fig- 
urative works lost their audience. 
Meanwhile he delved into the occult 
Cabalistic thought of the late-medieval 
European Jews, who saw nature as a 
deceptive cloak thrown over man’s di- 
vine essence. Aronson’s new subjects 
included the golem, or automaton, 
brought to life by magic and capable 
of cither good or evil. Another was the 
dybbuk, a wicked spirit that can only 
be exorcised (usually through the small 
toe) by a wonder-working rabbi. 

For his technique as well as ideas, 
Aronson turns to the past. “In a sense, 
I'd have been at home if I'd lived 600 
years ago,” he says. He is the U.S.’s 
foremost master of the ancient and dan- 
gerous medium of encaustic, a blend of 


wax, resin, varnish and oil fused to- 
gether by heat. His Paintings always 
burst into flame. Says he: “It’s like 


working on a hot griddle, scrambling 
eggs.” The result is a warm. Waxy panel, 
more durable and more translucent than 
oils. 

Bronze Shards. Aronson, 40, chair- 
man of Boston University’s art depart- 
ment, Is a master of many techniques. 
His eight-foot-tall drawings of The Con 
cert show musicians levitating through 
clouds of charcoal. His bronze 
reliefs have ragged edges as if these too 
were shards from some ancient temple. 
Faces peer and hands pry through the 
surface as if trying to poke through to 
heaven. Although cast in medieval garb 
and aglow with the epicurean colors of 
Rembrandt, the art of David Aronson 
merely stages modern problems in an- 
cient dress. What Aronson pictures is 
man’s effort to aside his graven 


bas- 


cast 


image, discard his mask of duplicity, 
He has succeeded where few contempo- 
raries have even dared to try in marry- 
ing today’s religious concerns with the 
visual arts. 


ARONSON & "THE APPRENTICE’ 


He was cause for sackcloth and ashes. 
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MODERN TESTAMENT 
OF DAVID ARONSON 
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“THE ITINERANT” (1963) is a wandering Hasidic 
magical minstrel, painted in shimmering molten wax. 





“THE YOUNG CHRIST” (1945) is 


view of Messiah as pensive stripling. 


“THE GOLEM” (1958) SHOWS LEGENDARY JEWISH ROBOT MADE OLE DUST AND CLAY, 
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Everybody gives 


Give Old Grand-Dad, 100 Proof Bottled in Bond in the brilliant 
holiday decanter... or in familiar regular bottles of both 100 
1 Proof and lighter Old Grand-Dad 86 Proof. All brightly wrapped 
HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY for the holidays, ready for giving at no extra cost. 








SCIENCE 





ENGINEERING 
Underground Cold War 


Up north around the Arctic Circle. 
scientists and engineers have been en- 
gaged for years in a cold war that 
knows no politics. From both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, volunteers enlist in 
the fight against a common enemy: per- 
mafrost, the iron-hard layer of dirt and 
rock bonded together by year-round ice. 
Permafrost underlies 20% of the earth’s 
land area. It is 150 ft. thick at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, more than 2,000 ft. thick 
beneath the Taimyr Peninsula in Russia. 
Permafrost blocks well shafts, freezes 
oil drills, makes water piping and sew- 
age disposal costly, heaves up 5-ft. hum- 
mocks in airport runways. Thawed, it 
only gets worse. Heated buildings tilt 
on their softened foundations. Blacktop 
highways often absorb enough heat to 
melt their way downhill. 

Last week Western and Soviet perma- 
frost experts got together at Purdue 
for a five-day conference on ways and 
means of heating up their underground 
cold war. Eventually the assembly set- 
tled down to develop two lines of strate- 
gy—attack and conservation. 

The five-man Russian team, in par- 
ticular, seemed interested in large-scale 
efforts to get rid of permafrost at min- 
ing or construction sites. Pointing out 
that massive blasting is too expensive, 
it offered plans for melting permafrost 
by solar heat trapped beneath huge 
sheets of plastic, and for electrifying 
the ground to move aside the water that 
makes permafrost so unreliable during 
partial thaws. 

Others at the conference, conceding 
that the Russians talk with the authority 
of experience dating back to the 19th 
century construction of the trans- 
Siberian railroad, nonetheless found 
such schemes too far out, 

U.S. scientists described the aerial 
mapping techniques that were used with 
great success to pick relatively solid 
sites for DEW line stations. Norwegian 
engineers explained how simple insu- 
lation prevents frost-heaving beneath 
their rail lines. Refrigerated well linings 
were described as an approach to keep- 
ing permafrost in place, but refriger- 
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ALASKA HOUSE SINKING INTO PERMAFROST 
Where a thaw just makes matters worse. 
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ated building foundations, widely her- 
alded a few years back, were rejected 
as too expensive to be practical. 

The conferees faced up to the fact 
that as the north grows in population 
and economic importance, some perma- 
frost problems will become more se- 
vere. Sanitary Engineer Amos Alter, 47, 
chief engineer of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health, detailed some of the 
elaborate methods now being tried for 
heating and pumping sewage in his bur- 
geoning cities. And in a far-out specula- 
tion of his own, he suggested that in the 
future arctic liquids and wastes could be 
purified and recycled in “some sort of 
closed-circuit arrangement” that would 
treat whole cities in the manner now 
planned for two-man space capsules. 


NAVIGATION 


Easy Accuracy at Sea 

Deep below deck, with all the mind- 
less certainty of a Ouija board, a mark- 
ing pen moved by steel fingers glided 
across a nautical chart of Narragansett 
Bay. As he followed the pen’s thin red 
line, a Navy lieutenant, cut off from any 
view of the water, telephoned com- 
mands to the bridge. At each command, 
the helmsman altered course, and the 
65-ft. test ship Alan threaded neatly 
among islands and inlets. Each change 
in direction and speed was instantly re- 
corded by the moving pen. 

Delicate Marriage. The easy accuracy 
of the Raytheon navigator that the Alan 
was demonstrating for the Navy last 
week masked a delicate marriage of in- 
tricate techniques: the sonar sound-de- 
tection systems that have been used 
by submarines and sub detectors since 
World War II, and the more advanced 
electronic navigation devices that have 
recently come into use aboard high- 
speed aircraft. Mounted beneath the 
Alan’s hull are four small pairs of sound 
projectors and receivers. A gyrocompass 
keeps them constantly aimed toward the 
cardinal points of the compass as power- 
ful beams of sound are caromed off the 
ocean floor and picked up again. 

The noise that comes back from the 
bottom is changed in frequency by the 
movement of the ship. This easily de- 
tected frequency shift is the celebrated 
Doppler effect, and a computer trans- 
lates the change into speed-and-direc- 
tion instructions for the automatic 
marking pen. A single dial adjusts the 
navigator to the scale of any standard 
marine chart. And last week's sea trial 
found the new Doppler sonar accurate 
within a startling 20 yds. 

Man Overboard. Now that his newest 
brainchild has proved such a prodigy, 
Sonar Engineer Edwin Turner, 64, plans 
to deliver two prototypes to the Navy 
for further trials and then retire. He 
stresses that Doppler sonar is a supple- 
ment, not a replacement for radar and 


waves beamed 
to ocean floor. 





‘Measured change in pitch of each echo 
gives speed and direction of movement, 
which is automatically plotted. 


SKIPPER* & DEVICE AT WORK 
Like an undersea Ouija board. 


other modern navigational aids. It can 
function properly only in well-charted 
waters or far at sea, where the course 
picked out by its pen is not likely to run 
into unexpected obstacles. The Navy al- 
ready has a built-in need for such a de- 
vice on many of its ships, and along the 
world’s coastlines, where the bulk of 
merchant shipping still plies its way, the 
new navigator may soon prove indis- 
pensable. Though the first commercial 
models may cost upwards of $10,000, 
the price is expected eventually to come 
within pocketbook range of the well- 
heeled amateur skipper. 

In the most dramatic test of the new 
navigator last week, a sailor-sized, life- 
jacketed dummy nicknamed “Oscar” 
was pitched off the stern. At the shout 
“Man overboard!”, the lieutenant in the 
hold marked the chart and began bark- 
ing commands. When the red line had 
curved back on itself, there was Oscar, 
10 yds. to port, in more danger of being 
run down than drowned. 


* Raytheon’s Maxson Langworthy, 
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The nuclear-powered ballistic missile 
submarine, Alexander Hamilton, surfaces 
on a quiet evening sea. 


The sea doesn’t change: 
The subs do. 


The United States N avy’s 
first submarine, the Holland, could 
cruise underwater for 40 miles. 


Today’s nuclear-powered submarines 
can patrol submerged for months. 


The first submarine changed 
naval warfare tactics. The nuclear 
submarine created a whole new 
dimension in defense. 

Each made America stronger. 


The Electric Boat division of 
General Dynamics delivered the 
Holland in 1900. 


And the first nuclear-powered 
submarine, the Nautilus, in 1954. 


And the first ballistic-missile- 
firing submarine, 
the George Washington, in 1959. 


No other company in the world 
has more experience in the design 
and construction of undersea craft. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Divisions: 
ASTRONAUTICS + CANADAIR, LTD. « CONVAIR « 
ELECTRIC BOAT « ELECTRO DYNAMIC * ELECTRONICS « 
FORT WORTH * GENERAL ATOMIC « LIQUID CARBONIC « 
MATERIAL SERVICE * POMONA « 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


TELEVISION 
Gold in the Air 


If John Augustus Sutter were alive 
today, he would fold his mill and buy 
into the Columbia Broadcasting System 
CBS announced last week a proposed 
2-for-1 split of its common stock. It also 
raised its quarterly cash dividend from 
35¢ to 45¢ a share 

The reason for all this pre-holiday 
cheer was a set of figures that could 
conservatively be described as phenome 
nal, The company’s net income for July. 
August and September was 97% higher 
—let’s have that one again—97% high- 
er—than it was for the same period last 
year, It took in about $4,500,000 in the 
summer of 1962 and more than $9,000.- 
000 this year. And for 1963 as a whole. 
CBS has already earned more than $28 
million on sales of $395 million. At this 
time last year, it was Just riching along 
with $19 million 

People who bought CBS stock as re- 
cently as last January already have dou- 
bled their money. Board Chairman Wil- 
liam S. Paley lightened his CBS hold- 
ings by 75,000 shares last February. re 
alizing $3,675,000 cash. If he were to 
have sold the same shares last week, he 
would have collected well over $6,000,- 
000. But he isn’t suffering. He still holds 
855,000 shares (soon to be 1,710,000), 
worth almost $70 million 

Columbia Broadcasting System is not 
Just a television company. Columbia 
Records adds a lot of mince to the pie, 
and CBS Radio is no dust bowl. CBS 
executives say that fresh interest in ra- 
dio is a factor in the new radiant finan- 
cial picture. Also they have sharply 
trimmed their operating costs, jacking 
up profits all around. 

But CBS Television and those Petti- 
coated Hillbillies, Lucys and Andy Grif- 
fiths are the fundamental money spin- 
ners. The second national Nielsen re- 
port Came out last week, demonstrating 
that CBS was still the national champ— 
for the 56th week in a row 








WILLIAM S. PALEY 
Just call it CBS. 











WALTER DARAN 


ETHEL MERMAN AT THE PLAZA 
Still at that magic laryngeal age. 


NIGHTCLUBS 


Delicious, Delectable, De-lovely 

The Persian Room, part of Manhat- 
tan’s Hotel Plaza, is a kind of Metro- 
politan Museum for living canvases, 
where genteel singers, chiefly female. 
keep the blue-rinse and cuff-links crowd 
smoothly entertained through dinner 
under a ceiling so high that the usual 
Stratum of nightclub-blue smoke rises 
healthily out of sight. Right now, though 
the tinkly quiet has vanished. extra 
chairs have been packed in, and jam 
ming crowds nightly try to fight their 
Way past the velvet rope—for the smoke 
is on the performing floor. Ethel Mer- 
man is there. 

No Crooner. At 54, she looks her age, 
with sunburst wrinkles around her boot 
button eyes. But she wears her years 
with indifference. And age has very lit- 
tle to do with her appeal. She was 21 
when she started and brought the house 
down with J Got Rhythm. But she was 
never a sex object. She was mostly the 
hearty hostess, amused by the raucous 
comedy of life and essentially detached 
Her manner suggested that sex wasn't 
everything, that exuberance could give 
vitality to even the middle aged and the 
homely. She palpably could never see 
herself as a romantic, and the arranged 
embrace at play’s end with the second- 
rank character always seemed a little 
suff, as if her corsets were binding her. 

She stays in character amidst the 
powdered elegance of the Persian Room 
“I've been in nightclubs before.” she 
rasps at the customers, “but I've alwavs 
been on the other side of the highballs 
No holds barred, Anything I miss hasn't 
been invented yet.” But then the great 
Klaxon voice takes over. It sounds 26. 
or whatever the most magic laryngeal 
age is, and she hardly needs the fright- 
little mike she conceals in her 
brassi¢re. Those big metallic syllables, 
perfectly enunciated. come forth like 
bullets and mow down the crowd “a 
must admit,” “I don’t exactly 
croon a tune.” 

On ankles like a college freshman’s 
She bounces around as she sings, and 
cuts little dance steps that underpin the 


ened 


she says, 


structure of her song. And no matter 
what lines she delivers—“It’s delightful, 
i's delicious, it’s delectable, it’s deliri- 
ous, it’s dilemma, it’s de-limit, it’s deluxe. 
it’s de-lovely’—she adds no fillips. She 
enjoys herself too. When a song finishes 
and she steps for a moment out of the 
conical spotlight glare, her face puckers 
like a little girl's in the near darkness 
and she smiles 

Plans & Sentiments. Thrice divorced 
—most recently from Bob Six, president 
of Continental Airlines—Ethel Merman 
has two grown children, a son who is a 
student of drama at Carnegie Tech and 
a daughter who is married to an Insur- 
ance man in Colorado Springs. She lives 
in Manhattan’s Park Lane Hotel. As a 
sort of braided-grass widow, she is free 
tO move and move she does. This win- 
ter she will be the headliner at London’s 
huge, expensive Talk of the Town. a 
nightclub that is sort of a big, bustless 
Latin Quarter. She is lining up concert 
dates in Japan and Australia. Mean- 
while she is all over TV, a frequent 
guest of people like Bob Hope and Per- 
ry Como. Her newest film is Jr's a Mad. 
Mad, Mad, Mad World (see CINEMA). 
She says she is through with Broadway. 
which ties her down too much, and her 
fans will have to take her in solo, con- 
centrated form from now on, in these 
retrospective nightclub shows 

Her somewhat sentimental sign-off is 
There's No Business Like Show Business 
meaning to indicate that she’s damned 
glad that a girl named Ethel Zimmer- 
man of the Astoria section of Queens 
once dropped the Zim, quit her job as 
a secretary to the president of the B. K 
Vacuum Booster-Brake Co., and went 
into show biz, Standing ovations indi- 
cate that other people are too. 


ACTRESSES 
Maggie, Maggie 


For the past seven weeks, according 
to Variety, The V.I.P.s has been among 
the top ten moneymaking movies now 
playing in the U.S. It’s not much of a 
movie, and the reason people were 
going into the theaters at all was to see 
Elizabeth Taylor. When they came out, 
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this may be the first 


movie projector sound system 


Its sound system can be trusted. 

It has no electronic tubes to 
burn out; transistors replace the 
old tubes. 

It has no photocell to go hay- 
wire; a space-age solar cell takes 
the place of the old photocell. Its 
exciter lamp is rated to last the 
life of the machine. You'll never 
have to carry spares. 

This projector won't embarrass 
you or harass you. 

It even takes good care of your 
film. 

Kodak equips all PAGEANT Pro- 
jectors with a spring-loaded film 
sprocket. These are like shock ab- 
sorbers, so when you start the pro- 
jector the film isn’t jerked. Sprock- 
et holes and film itself stay new 
longer that way. 

These are the only projectors 
with a reverse powered sound 
drum. This means the film rolls 
with the sound drum when “re- 
versed,” instead of being dragged 
over it, hazarding scratches. 

Another thing you can safely do 
with this projector is reverse it 
from full speed forward to full 
speed the other way, in one whack! 
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you never need to fix 


! 


Kids can’t hurt it either, but a 
child can set it up and operate it. 

Anyone who can follow a red 
line can thread film into it. 

Move one lever forward. Push 
one button. And you have a sound 
movie. Brilliant picture. Beauti- 
ful, clear, noise-free sound. 

Incidentally, this sound is in- 
stant sound. That means it comes 
with no warm-up. No empty si- 
lence. No awkward waiting. And 





the speaker doesn’t hiss, or crackle, 
or pop, either. 

This projector doesn’t do any- 
thing to distract an audience. 

Its machinery consists of so few 








moving parts that it never speaks 
above a whisper while the show 
is on. 

And the show always goes on. 

You're not left suddenly in a fix. 

With this projector, there’s so 
little that could possibly ever need 
fixing. 

Its name is the KODAK PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projector, Model 
AV-126-TR. 

If you'd like to see and hear one 
work, or read illustrated literature 
about it, write your name and ad- 
dress here: 


Then send it back to us at the 
address below. 

Check this box [] and we'll 
have a Kodak dealer call you to 
arrange for a convenient demon- 


stration. No obligation, of course. 
11-119 


KODAK PAGEANT Projector 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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DON'T BE VAGUE 
-- - ASK FOR 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF ¢ BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND © RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTO. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





LUSCIOUS, 
FLAVORFUL 
OYSTERS 








This is the finest, freshest oyster stew you’ve ever tasted...anywhere! 
The secret is a special processing that guarantees no canned taste, yet 
it’s not frozen but pasteurized for quality...and it’s waiting for you 
on your grocer’s soup shelf... proudly labeled HILTON’S. : 
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likely as not, they were asking: “Who 
is Maggie Smith?” 

Maggie Smith plays a secretary to 
one of the V.I.P.s. Since the movie is 
one of those Farmers Hotel assem- 
blages of separate stories, Maggie and 
Elizabeth never appear together, which 
is too bad. For when Maggie Smith is 
on the screen, the picture moves. 

The girl who effects this contrast is 
a British actress with dark red hair, a 
smile that could win a war or at least 
make one worth losing, and “a light in 
her eye”—as one London critic rhapso- 
dized—“which would melt the heart of 
a gun dog.” At the moment, she is star- 
ring in the London production of Jean 
Kerr's Mary, Mary, and, as another 
critic summarized the reaction of all, 
“the night belongs to Miss Smith— 





MISS SMITH 
“I've got a nice bashed-in face.” 


laconic and nervous, superb in com- 


| edy, touching in pathos, a gem of an 


actress, a dish.” 

Next spring she will play Desdemona 
to Sir Laurence Olivier’s first Otello. 
Last January she was named the out- 
standing actress in the West End during 
1962 for her part in Peter Shaffer's 
linked one-acters, The Private Ear and 
The Public Eve. 

She is 28 and was reared in Oxford, 
where her father is a public-health pa- 
thologist. For an actress, she has a fan- 
tastic lack of ego. “I'm a pinhead who's 
all eyes and teeth,” she says. “I'm dull, 
uninteresting, shy, ordinary. No scald- 
ing sex life. No scandal. No punch-ups. 
Even my best friends tell me I've got a 
nice bashed-in face.” 

Most audiences would dispute her, 
and so would her fellow actors. After 
a season with the Old Vic, she played 
opposite Olivier in Rhinoceros. “Mar- 
velous,” said Sir Larry. Richard Burton 
was wary of doing a scene with her in 
The V.1.P.s and, as he had feared, she 
took the scene away from him. “Grand 
larceny it was,” he said without rancor, 


Fist fights. 
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Key to every business need—let your fingers do the walking. Whatever 





your wants—from billing machines to building materials...typewriters to (&) 
trailer trucks—read the ads to learn who has what and where. To find the Yellow Pages 
facts fast... let your fingers do the walking through the Yellow Pages first. YS 
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“What does 
4 Chase Manhattan 
do for me ?”’ 


ead 
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...and what does it do for the nation’s 
farm machinery industry 


There’s nothing on a cutting bar that says bank @ But one 
reason a farmer has machinery to do his chores is that loans 
from Chase Manhattan and other full-service commercial 
banks help the farm machinery industry design, build and 
distribute tools for his use m Putting money from banks 
to work in this way helps keep free enterprise going, and 
helps keep the whole economy strong @ To us at Chase 
Manhattan it all adds up to fulfilling our pledge of greater 
usefulness to New York, the nation and the world. - 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK a) 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10015 » Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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Who keeps things flowing in power? 


Modern communities and industry 
gobble up kilowatts. 

To meet the need in booming New 
Jersey, Public Service built a big new 
generating plant. It's a showplace of auto- 
mated efficiency. But its “once-through” 
boiler calls for absolutely pure water. 
Excessive suspended or dissolved solids 
could cause a shutdown of the vital 
system. 

This is where the Crane Flow Control 
engineer entered the picture. 

The ‘*Total Systems’ Approach. He 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS GROUP 


started with an analysis of the problem 
and specified the installation of an ultra- 
modern purification system including a 
complex of valves and piping. Only the 
Crane man can supply so many of the 
basic bits of a modern flow-control sys- 
tem — plus the overall know-how and 
responsibility to do it most economically. 

He has the valves. For any purpose. 

He has the special water treatment 
for dozens of basic industries. 

He has over 25,000 different pump 
types and modifications to move any 


CRANE | 





fluid from here to there. 


And virtually every kind of piping to 
carry it. Most important, he has the latest 
electronic controls to make the whole 
thing work smoothly. 

So if you're involved with waste re- 
moval — or oil or power or whatever — 
just remember this: 

If it flows, Crane can handle it. 

All of it. 

All the way. 

Crane Co., New York 22, N.Y. and 
Crane Canada Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


U.S. BUSINESS 





THE ECONOMY 
Fire from the Left 


The forces that once most ardently 
supported the economic policies of the 
Kennedy Administration are showing 
increasing disenchantment with the way 
the Administration is handling the econ- 
omy. For months, a number of labor 
leaders, Democratic legislators and lib- 
eral economists have privately ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction, but their 
complaints are now breaking out into 
the open and causing the Administra- 
tion chagrin and embarrassment. 

Into a Tight Corner. Last week in 
Manhattan, A.F.L.-C.1.O. President 
George Meany called advancing auto- 
mation “a curse” and repeated his call 
for a 35-hour week—both positions that 
the Administration’s economists have 
rejected. Fortnight ago Walter Reuther 
told a meeting of union chiefs that 
Walter Heller, the President's chief eco- 
nomic adviser, had “understated” the 
unemployment problem. Criticism of 
specific Administration economic pro- 
posals has also been coming with more 
regularity from such academic econo- 
mists as Yale's William Fellner, Van- 
derbilt’s Rendigs Fels and Michigan 
State University’s Charles Killings- 
worth, who recently charged that “the 
Administration’s economic balance is 
seriously incomplete.” 

In perhaps the unkindest cut of all, 
Kennedy men have been coming in for 
intensified attacks in Congress from 
such liberal Senators as Paul Douglas, 
Albert Gore and Abraham _ Ribicoff. 
The outcry was evident last week in 
the Senate Finance Committee, where 
Democratic liberals roundly chewed 
out Heller when he testified on the tax 
bill. Gore sarcastically criticized Hel- 
ler’s economics, and Ribicoff snapped: 
“IT think the Administration is painting 
itself into a pretty tight corner. You 
are going to have to spend more.” Hel- 
ler got such a rough going-over from 
the liberals that conservative Harry 
Byrd hardly had to do any work. 

Into One Basket. The liberal dissat- 
isfaction is based largely on the belief 
that the Administration has tied prac- 
lically its entire economic program to 
a tax cut as its solution to all that is 
amiss in the economy. The Administra- 
tion’s theory is that the way to get at 
U.S. unemployment, which stays at a 
persistently high figure (5.7%), is to 
put more money in the consumer's 
pocket to increase demand and more 
in the corporation's coffers to encour- 
age investment in plant and equipment, 
which in turn creates new jobs. 

The liberals were distressed to begin 
with that the Administration so readily 
gave up the battle for tax reform in its 
eagerness for a tax cut, and Senator 
Paul Douglas complains of “huge truck- 
holes in the tax system.” Many liberals 
insist that the tax cut alone will not give 
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SAMUELSON HELLER 


GORE DOUGLAS 

Look who's criticizing. 
the economy the extra boost it needs 
to cut unemployment sufficiently. They 
contend that labor productivity has been 
growing so fast that the nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity is greater than Heller's 
Council of Economic Advisers calculat- 
ed when it settled on an $11 billion tax 
cut—and that such a cut will create less 
employment than expected. With their 
usual eagerness for public works, they 
believe that greater Government spend- 
ing must accompany a tax cut, criticize 
Kennedy's promise to hold the spending 
line in fiscal 1965. 

Doing the Possible. The annoyance 
in the Administration's voice comes 
from the belief that it already has 
enough trouble in its efforts to get a tax 
cut past Congress. “Labor and the liber- 
als should wait until the returns are in 
before jumping to conclusions,” says 
Walter Heller. Despite the liberal dis- 
enchantment, Heller still has some in- 
fluential supporters. M.1.T.’s Paul Sam- 








uelson believes that a tax cut “will do 
much more to relieve structural unem- 
ployment” than many critics believe. 
Harvard’s Seymour Harris, usually one 
of the most outspoken of the liberal 
economists, now cautions in the prag- 
matic Kennedy manner. “I Know a lot 
of liberals would like to have some 
spending,” he says, “but this is not po- 
litically possible. The President has to 
do what is politically possible.” 


RETAILING 
Don’t Wait for Thanksgiving 


It used to be that the Christmas 
season began at Thanksgiving—but 
it seems to be getting earlier every 
year. This year, Thanksgiving is late, 
and there are only 22 shopping days 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
the shortest span that can occur in 
the six-year cycle. Last week, with 
Thanksgiving still a good fortnight 
away, many of the nation’s stores be- 
gan breaking out in Christmas lights 
and decorations, advertising Christmas 
sales and scheduling extra late-shop- 
ping nights. 

Christmas is serious business to the 
merchant—amounting to about 20% 
of his year’s trade—and also serious 
business to the economy. With the 
economic recovery now 33 months 
old, 1963's Christmas sales will be 
closely watched for signs that the con- 
sumer is either stepping up or cutting 
back on his prolonged spending spree. 
Partially because the traditional sea- 
son is 20% shorter this year, and par- 
tially because many merchants find it 
hard to believe that their good luck 
can continue indefinitely, only 49% of 
the stores queried last month by the 
National Retail Merchants Association 
felt that this year’s Christmas sales 
will exceed 1962's. But, as stores busi- 
ly worked at launching their early sea- 
son last week, it was hard to find a 





CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS AT BOSTON’S JORDAN MARSH 
Look who’s here. 
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merchant who voiced anything but op- 
timism. “Indications so far.” said an 
executive of Sears, Roebuck, “point to 
a record Christmas season. Only a war 
could stop us.” 

Across the U.S.. from Boston's Jor- 
dan Marsh to San Francisco's Empo- 
rium, the Christmas push is on, and 
specialized holiday departments are 
already humming. Among all the Christ- 
mas catalogues descending on charge- 
account customers, Dallas’ Neiman- 
Marcus last week mailed out a cata- 
logue that, as usual, seeks to top ‘em 
all on how to overspend. This year 
there is an Ampex console that con- 
tains a home TV camera, a color re- 
ceiver, and a video tape recorder that 
stores TV films. Price: $30,000, 





FISCAL POLICY 
The View from the Street 


On a recent Saturday evening in 
Manhattan, a_ slight, studious-looking 
man mixed among the Broadway 
crowds and occasionally buttonholed a 
theatergoer to ask his feeling about the 
state of business. Before the evening 
was over, he had polled nine theater 
lines, tactfully retreating from the few 
customers who bristled at his curiosity 
or wanted to know his name. 

The anonymous pollster holds one of 
the world’s most powerful economic 
jobs and has stacks of statistics at hand 
—but he still believes in observing from 


life. William McChesney Martin Jr 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, likes to make his own spot 


checks before joining in the major de- 
cisions that affect the U.S. economy 
Before the Federal Reserve vote that 
increased stock margins to 70% a fort- 
night ago, he followed the same pro- 
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FEDERAL RESERVE’S MARTIN 
Leaning slightly on a poll. 
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M-16 ON THE FIRING LINE 
Lightening the guerrilla’s load. 


cedure, roaming the streets and offices 
of Manhattan. 

Martin visited several brokerage of- 
fices, usually unrecognized, and de- 
cided, after eavesdropping on custom 
ers’ men advising their clients, that 
margin buying was being pushed too 
vigorously. He talked with Manhattan 
builders about the quality of real estate 
investments, and in visits to banks con- 
firmed his controversial contention that 
there has been a deterioration in bank 
credit. “A couple of months ago,” he 





says, “they would have given a cus- 
tomer the cold shoulder. Now thev’re 


scared someone will walk out without 
having signed up for a loan.” 

A staff of 200 economists and statis- 
ticians pours a heavy flow of informa- 
tion into Martin’s office on the second 
floor of the closely guarded, white mar- 
ble Federal Reserve building. Martin is 
properly appreciative, but still wants a 
feel for the economy that he cannot 
get in his marble palace in Washington. 
He relies heavily on his web of contacts 
in banking, Government and stock mar- 
ket circles, but also makes a point 
of chatting frequently with salesmen, 
shoeshine boys, hashslingers and foreign 
tourists, likes to prow! the lobby of 
Manhattan's Waldorf in search of like- 
ly candidates for questioning 

When Martin tries to offset the sta 
tistics with such personal observations 
his economists sometimes complain that 
he has not given enough weight to the 
staff's figures. At such times, Martin 
likes to paraphrase G. K. Chesterton 
to show that he, too, takes his poll- 
ing modestly: “A drunkard uses a lamp 
pole for support, not for illumination,” 


CORPORATIONS 
Colt’s New Rifle 


The gun that blazed the trails of the 
Western frontier was the famous. six- 
shooter made by Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Mfg. Co. One hundred and twenty- 
seven years after its founding, Colt is 
still capable of kicking up dust. After a 


lengthy dispute within the Pentagon 
over whether to adopt a new rifle, the 
Defense Department earlier this month 
granted Colt. still the nation’s largest 
maker of pistols and revolvers, a $13.3 
million order to turn out an Ingenious 
Colt rifle that has already proved its 
worth on a new frontier: the jungles of 
South Viet Nam. Originally called the 
Armalite, the rifle has now been offi- 
cially designated the M-16. Last week 
Colt began setting up M-16 production 
lines in new quarters in West Hartford, 
Conn., and workmen laid the founda- 
tions of a $300,000 enclosed shooting 
range to test the rifle 


The M-16 shoots faster and is less 
likely to jam than the U.S. Army's 
Standard rifle, the M-14. Though its 


firing range is not as great, it is smaller 
and lighter (6.4 Ibs. v. 8.7 Ibs.) than the 
M-I4. a fact that makes it ideal for 
guerrilla-type fighting and more prac- 
ticable for the U.S.’s_ small-statured 
Asian allies, who find standard U.S, 
rifles too big to handle. Most of the 
104,000 M-16s that Colt will make un- 
der the new contract will be shipped 
to U.S. airborne divisions and Special 
Forces. If the rifle continues to impress 
U.S. defense planners—it is already 
highly popular with the troops—it could 
become the standard U.S. assault rifle 
of the next decade, run up millions of 
dollars in orders. 

Guerrilla fighting is something that 
Founder Samuel Colt probably would 
have appreciated. Fascinated by gun- 
powder, he literally blew up his board- 
ing school as a youth and was packed 
off to sea by his father Watching the 
spinning spokes of the helmsman’s 
wheel, he got the idea for the first re- 
volver, financed production of proto- 
types by touring the West and selling 
doses of laughing gas to entertainment- 
Starved settlers. The Mexican War 
made him big, and he expanded by sell- 
ing to all comers, including Southern 
secessionists right up until the shooting 
at Fort Sumter. After his death in 1862, 
a succession of brilliant Yankee gun- 
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smiths made Colt the world’s most fa- 
mous name in hand guns. 

Colt got the M-16 in a roundabout 
way. The new rifle was invented by a 
West Coast gunsmith, who sold the pat- 
ent to the Fairchild Stratos Corp. Not 
equipped to make guns, Fairchild four 
years ago sold the rights to Colt, whose 
know-how quickly worked the bugs out 
of the gun. Colt needed a going thing. 
Having fallen on hard times after 
World War II, the company in 1955 
was taken over by Penn-Texas Corp., 
which later became Fairbanks Whitney. 
A vast conglomeration of ill-matched 
companies, Fairbanks Whitney has run 
through four separate managements in 
the past eight years and run up heavy 
losses. Under its new chairman, George 
A. Strichman (Time, Feb. 15), the 
company has cut its loss for 1963’s first 
nine months to $1,300,000. A healthy 
profit by Colt on its M-16s could help 
put Fairbanks Whitney into the black. 


AUTOS 


Troubles at Studebaker 

Every year lately has been a year of 
crisis for the beleaguered Studebaker 
Corp., but this year may prove to be 
the year. Studebaker is the only U.S. 
automaker to turn out fewer cars in 
1963 than in the year before; in nine 
months, it has sold 47,319 units, a 20% 
drop from 1962's 59,264 for the same 
period, For 1963's first nine months, its 
deficit is $9,800,000. And, despite con- 
siderable restyling, its "64 models have 
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EW worries have dogged the 


Government and businessmen 
more than the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficit. Last week the Com- 
merce Department announced 
some hopeful news: in the third 
quarter the payments deficit ran 
at an annual rate of $1.5 billion, 
compared with $5.1 billion for the 
second quarter. This was a six- 
year low. Main reason for the 
improvement was that purchases 
of foreign securities by Americans 
were “nearly zero” because of the 
Administration’s. proposed 15% 
tax on such purchases. The Gov- 
ernment expects the improvement 
to continue in the fourth quarter. 
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got off to a poor start: the company 
has an 86-day inventory on hand. com- 
pared with an industry average of 26 
days. Last week Studebaker, which has 
already laid off 1,200 employees be- 
cause of slow sales, announced a four- 
day shutdown of assembly lines so that 
its inventories could be brought down. 

As if this were not enough trouble, 
Studebaker is having management prob- 
lems. The company announced that 
President Sherwood Harry Egbert, 43, 
was on indefinite medical leave of ab- 
sence. (Egbert was released from a Bos- 
ton hospital at week’s end after minor 
surgery to remove scar tissue from a 
successful abdominal operation last 
year.) Chairman Randolph Guthrie in- 
sists that he expects Egbert back. But 
Egbert is headed for convalescence in 
Palm Springs, and will say only: “After 
that, we'll just have to wait and see.” 

Whether Egbert’s absence proves 
temporary or permanent, his reign at 
Studebaker has produced controversies 
as well as cars. Egbert balks at the 
slightest hint that Studebaker might 
eventually withdraw from automaking. 
His radically styled Avanti sports car, 
tooled up at a cost of about $25 million, 
is a failure. Though Egbert predicted 
that at least 10,000 a year would be 
sold, the nine-month total is only 2,083. 
“If the Avanti had made it,” says a 
former Studebaker staffer, “Egbert 
would have been a genius.” 

Under Egbert, Studebaker has diver- 
sified into more profitable areas, such 
as plastics, power tools and electric gen- 
erators. Its nonautomotive interests now 
account for 50% of sales, and earnings 
from these lines keep the company 
afloat. Egberts duties were taken over 
by Financial Vice President B. A. Bur- 
lingame, 63, who was promoted to ex- 
ecutive vice president and, as his first 
act, radically curtailed Studebaker's 
auto production. He and Guthrie face 
the task of deciding whether to take 
Studebaker out of the auto business al- 
together. If this model vear turns out to 
be as bad as last, it is hard to see how 
Studebaker’s auto division can continue 
indefinitely wheeling along at a $12 
million annual loss. 


ADVERTISING 
Color Me Novel 


Over at Eagle Shirtmakers, Inc. in 
Quakertown, Pa., the board-room boys 
fretted over an industry shortcoming: 
too many clothing manufacturers cloak 
colors with such drably unimaginative 
names as dark blue or light tan. Eagle 
proposed a contest for more colorful 
descriptions, as a starter suggested navel 
orange and whizzer white. Along Madi- 
son Avenue, and in Mineola, Mamaro- 
neck and Montclair, the game caught 
on. Eagle has been deluged with a chro- 
matic list of imaginative new colors. 
Among them: gang green, forever am- 
ber, sick bay, hash brown, dorian grey, 
hi ho silver and statutory grape. Up- 
coming out of Quakertown: a shirt in 
“unforeseeable fuchsia,” 
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PERSONALITIES 
LEXIBILITY is a magic word in 
business these days, but the chair- 

man of R. H. Macy & Co., which runs 
the world’s largest department store, 
believes in setting a course and sticking 
to it. “Once we agree on a_ policy, 
we don't change it without considerable 
consultation,” says Jack Isidor Straus, 
63, who last week reported that Macy’s 
quarterly earnings rose 25% above last 
year’s rate. For Macy's big Manhattan 
store, Straus’s policy is to maintain a 
middle-income emporium “that you'd 
expect to have just about everything 
you want.” But at the company’s 45 
other stores in eight states, he has de- 
termined just as firmly that managers 
are to decide what “middle income” 
means in their own localities. Compet- 
itors say that Straus has developed 
some of the best executives in retailing 
through Macy’s training program and 
its habit of promoting from within. 
The great-grandson of one of Macy’s 
pioneers, Straus began as a floorwalk- 
er in the women’s corset department 
after leaving Harvard (21). His son 
is now a Macy’s vice president. 
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WRIGHT 


HE belated success of color tele- 

vision delights Joseph Sutherland 
Wright, 52, who steered Chicago’s Ze- 
nith Radio Corp. into the field in 1961, 
five years after RCA paved the way. 
Boasting that Zenith’s sets cost more 
but are worth it, President Wright ex- 
pects his color TV sales to double to 
180,000 sets this year, RCA will mar- 
ket about 500,000 color sets in 1963, 
but Wright has broken its monopoly 
in color TV tubes by building a plant 
to supply half of Zenith’s tubes. Joe 
Wright has an unlikely background for 
an executive. Son of a Montana den- 
tist, he worked through law school as 
an aide to Montana Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler in the 1930s, later became 
an antitrust lawyer for the Federal 
Trade Commission, where he tangled 
with many — businessmen—including 
U.S. Steel Counsel Roger Blough, who 
lost to Wright in a steel-pricing case. 
Changing sides in 1952, Wright was 
hired as Zenith’s counsel with the job 
of cracking RCA’s control over some 
TV patents. He won the case, has 
been in a rivalry with RCA ever since. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


COMMON MARKET 


Crisis Point 

Europe’s Common Market lives on 
crisis. Each sign of a major disagree- 
ment lures teams of journalists to Brus- 
sels, often to pronounce that the mar- 
ket is dying or dead. The Six’s troubles 
turn a fancy profit for the telegraph 
companies, the hotels and the night- 
clubs, Even the Eurocrats find the dis- 
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FARM CHIEF MANSHOLT 
Trouble can lead to success. 


putes tolerable because they create 
headlines, drama, personal attention 
and, most important of all, the pres- 
sures that ultimately produce agreement. 
In the market's six-year history, every 
big fight over prices or procedures has 
led to urgent bargaining marathons that 
eventually welded the Six closer togeth- 
er. Last week the familiar, almost. de- 
licious sense of crisis was in the air at 
Brussels. This time it was about a sub- 
ject that no one anywhere seems able 
to solve: farm prices. 

Bold Plan, The Common Market has 
already irreversibly agreed to join to- 
gether on industrial policies, but the 
other half of the common future—farm 
policy—remains unresolved, The Mar- 
ket is bedeviled by the fact that Ger- 
many’s backward farmers enjoy much 
higher prices than France’s more efli- 
cient farmers, and thus make agreement 
on a common agricultural policy diffi- 
cult to reach. The market had planned 
to equalize farm prices in fairly com- 
fortable stages by 1970, but Charles 
de Gaulle recently hinted that France 
would pull out of the market altogether 
unless some action was taken this year, 
Though no one really quite takes De 
Gaulle’s I-won't-play threat seriously, 
the marketeers realize that it can be 
dangerous not to. 

With that as a goad, the Common 
arket’s farm chief, Sicco Mansholt, 
» a Socialist dairy farmer and The 
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Netherlands’ former chief of agricul- 
ture, fortnight ago proposed a bold plan 
to equalize the Six’s grain prices by 
next July. By Mansholt’s reckoning, the 
French would have to raise their grain 
prices by 8% to 15%, while the Ger- 
mans would have to slash theirs by 11% 
to 15%. Last week the distressed Ger- 
mans pleaded for time to weigh this 
shocker—Chancellor Ludwig Erhard 
will discuss it during visits this month 
to De Gaulle and President Kennedy— 
and showdown talks were Postponed un- 
til Dec. 16. 

Toward Compromise. Judging by past 
performances, the talks will continue 
right up to the Jan. | deadline and per- 
haps beyond it; the Common Market's 
ministers will wear themselves to a fraz- 
zie in all-night sessions and finally reach 
agreement. Nowadays, it is not politi- 
cally popular to go home empty-handed 
—governments and industry both have 
too big a stake in the success of the 
Common Market. The French have been 
particularly effective in floating stories 
that the market is floundering. Such re- 
ports, of course, strengthen their bar- 
gaining position. But at bottom the oth- 
ers are convinced that the French gen- 
uinely want the Common Market to 
work, for, in De Gaulle’s ambition to 
lead Europe, his natural collaborators 
are his Common Market partners. 


WEST GERMANY 
The Perils of Pushing 


When it comes to hustling for Euro- 
pean defense contracts, no one outhus- 
tles California’s Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. Its salesmen entertain grandly, 
offer luxurious junkets to the U.S., bom- 
bard defense officials and parliamen- 
larians with facts and figures to show 
that their products are indisputably the 
best. Lockheed likes to operate through 
people who have an “in.” In Britain, it 
hired Prince Philip's longtime buddy, 
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GROSS 


Michael Parker. In Bonn, its chief lob- 
byist is former U.S. Army Major Gen- 
eral Richard Steinbach, who until June 
1962 was chief of the USS. military 
advisory group in Germany. 

But Lockheed’s hard sell has boom- 
eranged in West Germany, where oh- 
so-korrekt businessmen and politicians 
are apt to bridle at such high-powered 
and flashy salesmanship from outsiders, 
In recent weeks, Lockheed has not only 
lost a multimillion dollar contract. it 
hoped to get, but has so infuriated Ger- 
man Defense Minister Kai-Uwe von 
Hassel that he shelved an order that 
Lockheed had already won. Said Von 
Hassel: “Those Lockheed guys will not 
get into my office any more.” 

Having delivered more than 200 
F-104 Starfighters to the Luftwaffe. 
Lockheed saw its program coming to 
an end in Germany, and was anxious to 
sell the Germans something else—its 
C-130 Hercules transport, one model of 
which the company had Specially re- 
vamped to fit certain German require- 
ments. All that Lockheed had to do 
was persuade Bonn to drop a planned 
Franco-German project to build the 
Transall turboprop transport. But the 
Germans could not drop Transall—for 
Transport Alliance—without affronting 
the French, who have already ordered 
50 planes. Germany’s renascent  air- 
frame industry, also, needs the work 
that the Transall would provide. And 
there was a further international con- 
sideration: by buying Rolls-Royce en- 
gines for its Transall, the Germans hope 
to lessen Britain's foreign-exchange 
problems in Maintaining British troops 
on the Rhine. 

Though the German Defense Minis- 
try had already decided to order 110 
Transalls, Lockheed nevertheless set up 
a special sales command post in Bonn 
and prevailed on a majority of the 
members of the Bundestag defense com- 
Mittee to vote against granting Transall 








TRANSALL 
Hustle can lead to halt. 
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funds and to call for a flying com- 
petition between the Transall and the 
Hercules. Von Hassel exploded. He de- 
nounced Lockheed for “deliberately op- 
erating with false figures and data,” 
prodded the Bundestag committee into 
reversing itself and approving the funds 
for the Transall and, for good measure, 
pointedly postponed a $70 million order 
for 33 Lockheed F-104 trainers. Still 
boiling, Von Hassel also demanded that 
Lockheed Chairman Courtlandt Gross 
visit Bonn to make a personal apology 
for Lockheed’s actions. Gross did not 
show up in Bonn, but he did cable to 
suggest a meeting with Von Hassel 
when the German minister visits the 
U.S. later this month. The conversation 
should be interesting. 


ITALY 
A Stormy Engagement 


The negotiations between the two 
giants had been going on secretly for 
five months, but the news was finally 
broken last week by Italy’s Commu- 
nist paper L’Unita. The news: Royal 
Dutch/ Shell has offered to buy half in- 
terest in two new petrochemical plants 
of Italy’s | Montecatini mineral and 
chemical complex, for a price some- 
where between $150 million and $300 
million. L’Unita’s shrill attack on the 
proposed sale—which is still very much 
in the negotiating stage—was quickly 
picked up by left-wingers in Parliament, 
and it soon seemed to the casual reader 
that all Italy was threatened with dom- 
ination by “foreign monopolies and car- 
tels.” Ignored in the outburst was the 
real reason that Montecatini wants to 
Sell: it has overextended itself and badly 
needs cash. 

Slender Markets. Montecatini has 
been a dazzling postwar success story, 
rising from war-torn rubble to branch 
into. chemicals, plastics, fertilizers, 
paints and synthetic fibers and to set 
up plants in the U.S., Spain and The 
Netherlands. But like so many other 
European companies in the postwar pe- 
riod, its growth has been financed by 
perilous means. With not nearly enough 
loan money available in Europe’ s slen- 
der capital markets, many firms have 
tried to finance their rapid expansion 
with short-term borrowings. Monteca- 
tint has been borrowing Furodollars— 
U.S. currency that circulates freely 
among European banks and industry 
without being repatriated to the U.S. 
But because of the great demand for 
Eurodollars, which have become almost 
a separate international currency for 
Short-term loans, such loans are now 
harder to get. 

When Montecatini was hit by rising 
labor costs (up 16.6% last year) and 
suff competition from U.S. and other 
European chemical makers, its profits 
fell from $23.9 million to $21.6 million 
in 1962 despite a sales rise of 6.6%. 
The company was hard pressed to pay 
its debts and, to make matters worse, 
the cost of building its new petrochemi- 
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cal plant at Brindisi on Italy's heel 
overran its $160 million estimate by al- 
most 50%. The setback was enough to 
topple fast-running Managing Director 
Piero Giustiniani, the driving force be- 
hind Montecatini’s expansion, and leave 
full command in the hands of the more 
conservative chairman, Count Carlo 
Faina, 69. Faina, a papal count who 
claims direct descent from Napoleon, 
guided Montecatini in the early post- 
war years, but had turned technical di- 
rection over to Giustiniani. After fail- 
ing to raise more capital in Italy, Faina 
began negotiations with Shell to buy 





MONTECATINI'S FAINA 
Fast turned to slow. 


half of the Brindisi plant and another 
plant at Ferrara. 

Nobel Plastic. Already associated 
with Montecatini in marketing pesticides 
in Italy and making plastics in The 
Netherlands, Shell is anxious to get in on 
the promising petrochemical industry in 
Italy. For one thing, Shell wants to 
make sure that all the Italian  petro- 
chemical business does not eventually 
go to E.N.L., the state oil and gas 
monopoly that the big oil companies 
heartily dislike. In Montecatini, Shell 
will also have a good Italian outlet for 
its own crude oil. 

Aside from wanting Shell's capital, 
Faina hopes to get rid of such un- 
profitable divisions as Montecatini’s 
mining operations, expand the com- 
pany’s aluminum operations and con- 
centrate more on producing its plastic 
discovery, polypropylene, which a fort- 
night ago won a Nobel prize for Chem- 
ist Giulio Natta. The first commercial 
use of polypropylene, made in Italy un- 
der the brand name Moplen, enables 
Montecatini to manufacture plastic ma- 
terials that are tougher and more heat 
resistant than any so far produced. The 
plastic can be dyed any color and be 
made to float, is already widely used to 
make buckets, tubs, basins and other 
domestic articles. Faina hopes that it 
will help make Montecatini’s _petro- 
chemical operation highly profitable, is 
even thinking of using it to manufacture 
auto bodies. 





How much can you 
save on Taxes? 


Maybe nothing. Maybe a lot. But 
if you're an investor, it might pay to 
find out. 


How? 


Well, our brand-new Tax Kit should 
give you the answer. 


It begins with a general outline of 
present capital gain and loss provi- 
sions for 1963, has half a dozen de- 
tailed suggestions on just how those 
provisions can mean real savings in 
taxes — then takes up and spells out 
eighteen other important points you 
might want to consider, 

In addition, there are three pages 
of worksheets you can use to find 
out just where you stand on taxes. 

Finally, the Kit includes a_ list 
of more than 400 stocks care fully 


matched for price, yield, type, and 
quality, which should help you make 


switches for gain OF 







loss purposes—with- — a 
out disrupting your | | srhel 
portfolio balance. f wins, 
| pr 
There's no charge | - MESTOR's 
for our Tax Kit, | TAX kir 


f ; iy hu en 
or course, | . 


If you'd like a 


copy, simply call hates 


or write. 








MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N 











Dry. 


The taste no two people describe alike 
and yet everybody agrees is great! 


In recent years a simple 3-letter word has invaded 
the language of convivial company to describe a fa- 
vorite drink. 

It’s the word DRY. 


To most, “DRY” simply means “GREAT.” An 
almost indefinable combination of desirable qualities. 
Lightness. Quenchability. Authenticity. Smoothness. 
Bouquet. And today’s taste in Scotch is no exception. 

It's away from the heavy and sweet. Toward the crisp 
and clean, And that’s where White Horse comes in. 

You get dryness in White Horse, not by chance but 
by design. It’s born into the blend from the beginning. 
In the way it’s aged and blended. The way it gets its 
“finish.” 

The subtlety of White Horse character can be traced 
to 200 years of blending skill and experience. For 
instance: 

We always draw on the same select Scotch whiskies 
from our own stocks. (Hence, you get uniform flavor. 
Identical quality). 

A special selection of as many as 30 different malt 
whiskies is used to make White Horse DRY (plus 
half a dozen trade secrets ), 





Every drop of White Horse is bottled in Scotland. 
The only water used comes fresh from bubbling Scot- 
tish brooks. (Some Scotches are shipped over here 
for bottling. Never White Horse). 

Result? White Horse Scotch is neither pungent nor 
watery. It tastes delightfully DRY. But delightfully 
like Scotch. 

Next round, try White Horse. On the rocks, with 
soda or water. You'll taste the DRY in White Horse. 
And you'll like what you taste! 

100% Scotch Whiskies. Bottled in Scotland. 
Blended 86.8 proof. Sole distributors: Browne- 
Vintners Company, New York City. 


Unique White Horse Glasses. Like to mingle the 
past with the contemporary? Then you'll want a 
set of handblown White Horse glasses (shown on 
facing page). Set of 4 in sparkling crystal. Em- 
blazoned with colorful, old-world tavern signs. 
Send $3 to White Horse Cellar, Dept. T112, P.O. 
Box 170, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


White Horse 
the dry Scotch 










WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LTD. GLASGOW 





Blended 
Scotch Whisky 
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New “instant communications” system links 
4000-square-mile utility complex 


From the sure hand of Automatic Electric—here’s an extraor- 


dinary new communications system. It links together an elec- 
tric utility complex of 5 


7 distribution centers and 44 offices 


hydroelectric plants, 4 steam plants, 
over an area of 4000 
square miles. 

And it always gets the message through to the right man—at 
the right place—at the right time. 

In case of emergency, a caller can break in on a busy line and 
get right-of-way service. Any man away from his desk can be 
reached by “Code Calling”—or paged on a loudspeaker system. 


This AE dial telephone system speeds everyday service. A 


caller can make a direct-through connection to any phone in 
the network. And he need dial only a few digits—regardless 
of network size. 

A unique Automatic Electric four-wire switching system 
makes possible the reliable transmission characteristics which 
are so necessary in utility operation. Microwave radio is used 
in parts of the rugged terrain where pole line construction is 
impractical 


If you want a problem solved in industrial communications 
or control, remember “AE can do.” For information write the 
Director, System Sales, Automatic Electric, Northlake, IIL. 


UTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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COLUMNISTS 
The Taboo 


“The editor of a Midwest newspaper 
asked me a question the other day,” 
wrote Columnist Max Lerner in the 
New York Post. “*When Kennedy ran 
in 1960, he said, ‘everyone was dis- 
cussing Kennedy as a Catholic: there 
was a big to-do about it. Why doesn’t 
anyone today write about Goldwater as 
a Jew? Is the Jewish theme more taboo 
in politics than the Catholic theme?” 
To Lerner, who is a Jew himself, the 
question insisted upon an answer, and 
he was quick to supply it. 

“I happen to believe that it isn’t 
healthy,” he wrote, “either for the coun- 
try or the Jews, to stay away from the 
subject of Goldwater’s Jewishness. To 
be sure, he is only a half-Jew by hered- 
ity and a converted Jew—an Episco- 
palian—by his practicing faith.” But, 
Lerner went on, “the experience of Jews 
throughout history has been that even 
when they are only partly Jewish, and 
even if they or their parents ‘are con- 
verted, the world thinks of them as 
Jews—and so does history. The case of 
the assimilated Jew in public life is a 
familiar one, and the question of 
whether or not he is also converted is 
not the crucial question. One thinks of 
Harry Golden’s remark—the best one- 
sentence comment on Goldwater as a 
Jew that anyone has thus far minted: ‘I 
have always thought that if a Jew ever 
became President, he would turn out 
to be an Episcopalian.’ 

“Why then the almost complete si- 
lence, except in the biographical stud- 
ies? I think it is because despite the long 
history of religious toleration and en- 
lightenment, or perhaps exactly because 
of that history, Americans are embar- 
rassed at talking about Jewishness. You 
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PUNDIT LERNER 
Breaking an embarrassed silence. 
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can speak of a man in public life as a 
Catholic, and no one catches his breath. 
But speak of him as a Jew, and both of 
you catch a whiff of possible anti-Semi- 
tism in the air. The irony of it is that 
Goldwater's following, which must have 
a largish proportion of people who re- 
gard Jews as foreigners and perhaps 
even as Communists, are quite ready to 
swallow his Jewishness and like it. 

“There is no reason why we should 
not talk of this. One of the things I like 
about America is the crazy contradic- 
toriness of American life. It is sheer de- 
light for me to think of all those super- 
patriots in Texas and California, who 
would find Senator Javits anathema— 
and not only because he is a liberal— 
whooping it up for dear old Barry. And 
it is a sheer delight to think of the para- 
dox of Catholics deciding that Kennedy 
is too radical for them, and rooting for 
Goldwater, while Jews will be unmoved 
by Goldwater's Jewish ties and will 
plump for Kennedy.” 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Giveaways 

When a leggy brunette named Joan 
Kinney moved west from Chicago last 
year, she had nothing more adventur- 
ous in mind than some postgraduate 
courses in creative writing at San Fran- 
cisco State College. But Joan soon 
found something far more exciting. To- 
day, at 25, she publishes the Livermore, 
Calif., Independent, a weekly newspa- 
per that after only two months in print 
is already making money. Says Miss 
Kinney with some surprise: “We've 
been rather a shocking success.” 

The shock was felt most keenly by 
Livermore’s other paper, the Herald and 
News, a triweekly that has been around 
for 86 years. Some of the Independ- 
ent’s sudden growth has come right out 
of the Herald and News’s ad accounts. 
Says Robert Penland, Herald and News 
publisher: “We're probably going to 
have to work a little harder.” Even if 
he does, his new competitor will re- 
tain one distinct advantage. Robert 
Penland sells his paper; Joan Kinney 
gives her Independent away free. 

Facing Facts, The Livermore Inde- 
pendent presents fresh—and, to some 
observers, disquieting—evidence of the 
prodigious growth of that semi-demi- 
newspaper, the giveaway shopping 
guide. In the last 17 years, according to 
a survey by the University of North 
Carolina’s School of Journalism, subur- 
ban and weekly papers—a category 
that includes the giveaways—have 
gained circulation at 30 times the rate 
of the metropolitan press. They are pro- 
liferating too rapidly for accurate 
count. Los Angeles alone has 200, De- 
troit 50, Denver 20—and each figure 
is constantly subject to revision as the 
census soars. Much of their enormous 
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PUBLISHER KINNEY 
Making a shocking success. 


growth has been logged at the expense 
of the paid-circulation press. 

The classic example took place in 
Los Angeles’ sprawling San Fernando 
Valley, a municipal crazy quilt that has 
managed to absorb almost 1,000,000 
densely packed residents without turn- 
ing into a cohesive city. The Valley's 
loudest voice is a giveaway newspaper, 
the Van Nuys News and Valley Green 
Sheet, which covers the area as com- 
prehensively as smog. In 1960 the 
Cowles Newspapers group (eight dailies 
in three states and Puerto Rico) in- 
vaded the Green Sheet’s domain. 
Cowles bought the Valley Times, an 
undistinguished daily with 50,000 paid 
circulation, and spent three years try- 
ing to boost it into the big time. Circu- 
lation eventually rose a paltry 1,600. 
In the same period, the Green Sheet’s 
non-paying circulation shot from 115,- 
000 to more than 200,000. In August 
the Cowles group faced the unhappy 
facts and sold out. 

Telling the Difference. One reason 
the interloper failed is that the Green 
Sheet bears a reasonable resemblance 
to a real newspaper. It hefts like a news- 
paper—some issues run to 166 pages. It 
runs news stories and banner headlines. 
These days, in fact, only the discerning 
reader can tell the difference between 
the real thing and most giveaways try- 
ing to look like a regular newspaper. 
Five years ago in California, the Contra 
Costa Times, a doddering  twice-a- 
weekly with 5,550 paid subscribers, 
started distributing copies free. Since 
then, ad revenue has doubled, the pa- 


per has turned profitable and now 
reaches 51,000 readers. 
In Georgia, the Decatur-De Kalb 


News, which gives away 32,700 copies 
a week, has its own editorial cartoonist, 
pays the dues of all reporters who want 
to join civic clubs—and on rainy days 
fields as many as 500 telephone com- 
plaints from irate “subscribers” who 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. Rockwell, Ur. 


President 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OME TIME AGO, one of these columns covered 

the obligation we feel not only to “live” with 
the industries we serve, but also to contribute 
in every way possible to their future prosperity 
and growth. Frequently, we find that this self-imposed obligation can be 
costly and frustrating. 

Not long ago, our company lost a fairly sizeable order when a competitor 
decided to cut his price: the customer in this case represented an industry 
that has long been of paramount interest to our company. 

There is one inescapable fact about price cutting—the loss of income to 
the seller has to be recorded somewhere. Sometimes it is merely charged off 
as an inadequate profit, or even a loss. Some companies may even be tempted 
to compensate by reducing quality or service instead. 

Still others may be tempted to find less obvious solutions. They may 
choose to reduce or eliminate expenses incurred supporting an industry: time 
and expense of participation as members and officers of industry associations, 
financial contributions to industry-wide promotions, training programs for 
industry personnel, etc. 

They may choose to expend less time and money against the future growth 
and development of the industry: research studies of future requirements, 
design programs for new products and processes that will enable the industry 
to serve its customers better. 

These short-sighted solutions may solve today’s problem, but we don’t 
think a company can survive such solutions very long. That’s why there will 
continue to be times when we prefer to lose a sale, if need be, in order to 
protect our own future, and those of the industries we serve. 





* * * 


The Chicago Transit Authority recently took another step toward easing the 
coordinated transportation problems of the sprawling, dynamic complex that is 
the City of Chicago by ordering 180 new air conditioned rapid transit cars from 
Pullman, Inc. Our LFM-Atchison Division received an order for the 360 rail 
trucks which carry the car bodies. CTA and Rockwell cooperated in the design of 
the engineered, cast steel trucks for these cars which will provide passengers with 
a pleasant ride to and from work at speeds up to 65 miles per hour. 
> * * 

Improving the promptness record in shipment of stock orders is a matter that 

receives continuing attention in all our divisions. It's not likely, however, that a 

recent order handled by our Edward Valves Division in Chicago will ever become 

standard operating procedure. On a recent Friday at 3:20 P.M., a rush phone order 

was received from Tampa, Florida, for an Edward globe valve needed for installa- 

tion the next day. The papers were processed, the valve taken from stock, and at 

3:40 P.M.—20 minutes later—it was on a truck making its way to the airport. 


of * * 


Long a standard item in most commercial shops, the 15” drill press now 
promises to become an even more versatile tool than before. Our design 
engineers have developed a “‘long-travel” Rockwell-Delta 15” drill press that 
gives thirty-five per cent more drilling depth than standard 15” models. On 
wood, metals, plastics and other materials the new press provides a full six- 
inch stroke in one continuous penetration. Typical uses might be on multiple- 
wall castings, laminated sheet stock, furniture assemblies, etc. 


* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15208, makers of Measurement and Control Devices, 
Instruments, and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets. 


© 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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simply cannot understand why delivery 
has been delayed. In increasing num- 
bers, the giveaways break up the ads 
with news stories. But their editorial 
staffs vary widely. The San Francisco 
Progress, with a city distribution of 
181,000—more than any of San Fran- 


| cisco’s three big paid-circulation dailies 


—gets along fine with a staff of two. 


| Joan Kinney in Livermore, on the other 
| hand, pays the salaries of 13 editorial 


hands. 

All Ads. The evolution of the give- 
away into a news-bearing paper is by no 
means total. Many of Florida’s entries, 
for example, are all ads: a typical front- 
page banner headline in the Hialeah- 
Miami Springs News-Shopper (distribu- 
tion: 101,000) reads BRAKE Jon $27.95, 
And even where the giveaway paper 
has turned journalistic, its motives often 
have little to do with professional dedi- 
cation. In many cases, the spur has been 
provided by new postal rates that dis- 
criminate against junk mail—the classifi- 
cation that fits free-delivery newspapers. 
By claiming paid circulation, the give- 
aways that do not depend solely on 
carrier-boy delivery can escape into the 
less confiscatory rate for second-class 
mail. This takes some doing: the Post 
Office requires that such a paper sell 
65% of its copies and devote 25% of 
space to editorial matter at least half 
the time. 

$2 Editors. What really accounts for 
the giveaway’s new appetite for news is 
its hungry reader. Too many metropol- 
itan dailies, striving to be all things to 
all readers, have turned into a ready- 
mixed potpourri of syndicated columns, 
global think pieces, comic strips, canned 
features and coleslaw recipes. Local 
news continually comes in last. Without 
exception, the giveaway newspaper lav- 
ishes all its news attention on the local 
scene, and leaps with alacrity to pub- 
lish home-town names. 

“We would never mention Khru- 
shchey.” says Editor Ferdinand Men- 
denhall of the Valley Green Sheet, 
“unless he drops a bomb on Van Nuys 
The Decatur-De Kalb 
News has some 6,000 “associate edi- 
tors” —all of whom paid $2 for the title, 
and many of whom submit stories to 
the paper. In Topsfield, Mass., the local 
school bus driver, an energetic amateur 
photographer, snaps all the pictures for 
Topsfield’s giveaway paper, the Tri- 
Town Transcript. 

Flushed by their cordial reception at 
the local level, some giveaways have 
plunged all the way into fulltime news- 
papering. In Omaha four shopping 
guides published by David Blacker con- 
verted to paid newspaper weeklies be- 
ginning in 1958. To Blacker’s satisfac- 
tion, all but 20,000 of his 60,000 read- 
ers submitted to a levy of a nickel: to 
his greater satisfaction, all but a hand- 
ful of those stayed aboard last month 
when he raised the price to a dime. Al- 
though Blacker's papers now carry syn- 
dicated columnists, his news approach 


| has remained steadfastly local. 
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You’re a grandfather and, seeing this picture, you wonder if today’s 
hot-rodders could manage the planetary transmission. Or you’re a 
banker, and you’d probably think twice about financing one of 

these museum pieces for 36 months. Or you’re reminded of 

next Saturday’s big game, and it occurs to you that you ought to load 
the wagon with a table and chairs for the tailgate lunch. Or perhaps 
you’re a travel agent, and you’re glad that a 10-mile round trip is 

no longer considered an extended journey. Whoever you are, whatever 
the background you bring, you’ll enjoy the new Lirx series beginning 
this week on 1913, the epoch-ending year just before World War I. 
Every week, people like you find a lot to think about in 





No slide projector ever 
looked like this before. 
Or did as much. 


Shows 100 slides uninterrupted 
with new circular tray. 
Handles regular trays, too. 


Also takes up to 40 slides 
without a tray. 


It's a Sawyer's. Outperforms 
others costing much more. 


Available from less than $55. 
Deluxe Rotomatic? Slide 
Projector shown, less than 120. 


Makers of View” Master Products, Portland 7, C 


TN. 
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MILESTONES 


Died. General John Reed Hodge. 70 
World War II Pacific combat com 
mander, chief of occupation forces in 
South Korea (1945-48), a veteran of 
Guadalcanal, Leyte and Okinawa who 


himself trying to organize a de 








found 
mocracy in chaotic Korea, where he 
was Instrumental in the rise of Syngman 
Rhee to the presidency, but then grew 
disenchanted with Rhee’s autocratic 
ways, whereupon Rhee complained of 
his meddling in local affairs, and three 
months later he was recalled: of can 
cer; in Washington, D.C 


Died. Fritz Reiner, 74, master con 
ductor, a squat, lusty Hungarian with a 
precise “vest-pocket™ podium style (a 
daring musician once brought a tele 
scope to rehearsal to catch his minuscule 
beat), who emigrated to the U.S. in 
1922, taught Conductors Leonard Bern 
stein and Thomas Schippers, directed 
the Pittsburgh and Metropolitan Opera 
orchestras before going to the fading 
Chicago Symphony in 1953, which he 
whipped into one of the world’s finest 
ensembles, with a repertory that ran 
from Mozart to his countryman Ko- 
daly; of pneumonia; in Manhattan 


Died. Dr. Antonio Gasbarrini, 81. 
papal doctor since 1954, a gastroenter- 
ologist who attended the final illnesses 
of Pius XII in 1958 and his good friend 
John XXIII last spring following a 
prostate operation; in Bologna 


Died. Charles Ruffin Hook, 83, long 
time (1930-59) president and chair- 
man of Armco Steel Corp., the nation’s 
fourth-largest steel company (1962 
sales: $918 million), who married the 
boss’s daughter and ran the company 
with such a velvet glove (the industry’s 
first eight-hour day, first group insur- 
ance plan) that to this day fewer than 
half of Armco’s 34,000 employees be- 
long to the steelworkers’ union: of can- 
cer, in Garrison, Md 


Died. Charles Erasmus Fenner, 87 
New Orleans stockbroker. co-founder 
of Fenner & Beane, which he merged in 
1941 into Manhattan's Merrill Lynch 
FE. A. Pierce & Cassatt to create what is 
today the world's largest brokerage 
house, responsible for 15% of the vol 
ume on the New York Stock Exchange 
in Slidell, La 


Died. Margaret Alice Murray, 100 
Egyptologist and demonologist, a Wispy 
spinster (4 ft. 6 in.) who in 1904 at 
Abydos on the Nile was the first wom- 
an archaeologist to conduct her own 
“digs,” went tenting with Bedouins at 
70, finally “retired” to lecture on sor 
cery in England, where she held listen- 
ers spellbound as she expounded her 
thesis that the Inquisitors were abso 
lutely right, Joan of Arc was indeed a 
witch; in Welwyn, Hertfordshire 
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Who gets even more 
personal attention than 
Mr. and Mrs. Garry Moore 
on Iberia Air Lines? 


On Iberia, everybody’s a celebrity. You get such close 
personal attention you'll feel like Garry Moore 
of the many famous people who fly Iberia to Spain. (We 


or any 


also fly throughout Europe and South America.) 

Only the plane gets better care than you. On the ground, 
it is treated to expert and meticulous care. It is flown by 
men who have learned to know and love aircraft over 





Me 


millions of flying miles. Iberia, by the way, is the only 
air line that gives you Fan Jet power on every flight 
across the North Atlantic. This cuts flying time, adds 
to your comfort and confidence. 

DC-8 Fan Jets daily, including Sunday, New York to 
Madrid, the new gateway to Europe. Non-stop except 
Thursday when you visit unforgettable Lisbon. 


For reservations and information, see your Travel Agent or call your nearest Iberia ticket office. Ticket offices now in 
Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 


“IBERIA 


AIR LINES OF SPAIN 


NEW YORK, MADRID, ROME, LONDON, PARIS, FRANKFURT, GENEVA, ZURICH, LISBON and other leading cities throughout the world. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 8 YEARS OLD, 86 PROOF. ©1963, HEUBLEIN, INC. HARTFORD. CONN. 





Who says 
you can’t make 
a great 
8 year-old Scotch 
for under $7? 
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Bell's just did it. 
That's what you'd expect from Bell's. . 
they make the largest-selling Scotch in Scotland! 


Good Scotchmen that they are, the makers of Bell's 
revere two things. Age. And thrift. 

Now they ve combined both in this glorious new Scotch. 
For 8 long years, the canny Bell's people set some 

of their finest whiskies aside . . . then ‘‘married”’ them 
into a Scotch that’s velvety. Polished. 

Companionable. In a word . . . delicious. 

And ata very Scotch price: only $6.99. 

That’s less than other “name” brands that are years younger! 
BELL’s 8... aged for 8. . . priced under $7. 

Bottled and blended in Scotland. 
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We write the scripts 
for America’s greatest family acts 


Better Homes & Gardens is the only major magazine 
which families deliberately buy to help them live 
better, buy better and buy more. It is edited for 
husbands and wives who have a deep interest in 
home and family as the focal point of their lives. 
This is BH&G’s “‘cause.”’ 

The effect is action. Inherent in our approach is 
the responsibility to help our reader-families live a 
better, fuller, home-centered way of life. 


Circulation: 6,000,000 


NYI8 


This unique BH&G “cause” and “effect” works 
for advertisers in every issue. And it works in a big 
way—for Better Homes & Gardens has more than 
seventeen million adult readers per average issue 
(largest audience among all monthly magazines in 
the new Simmons Study). 


Source: Audience data Simmons Study of Selective Markets and Media 
Reaching Them, 1963 Standar 


d Magazine Report 


BH&G’‘s Size, Selectivity, Service Sell Best 
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Blockbuster & Bust 
It's a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World 


adds up to 34 hours of relentless over- 
statement. Producer-Director Stanley 
Kramer, a man for the big promise, con- 
ceived “a comedy to end all comedies.” 
What has evolved after several years of 
preparation is $9,400,000 worth of 
unpalatable entertainment, more star- 
laden than Judgment at Nuremberg and 
longer (though sometimes less amusing) 
than On the Beach. Filmed in 70 mm. 
Ultra Panavision and the new seamless, 
single-lens Cinerama, Kramer's epic can 
rightly be called a blockbuster—the 





KRAMER’S COMICS IN “WORLD 
A run for their money. 


blocks busted or severely strained dur- 
ing its marathon frenzy include those 
of three Plymouths, four Fords, two 
Dodges, one Jeep, a Chrysler Imperial 
and a Chevrolet 

Engine trouble develops early when 
Jimmy Durante, as a fugitive named 
Smiler Grogan, goes hurtling over an 
embankment. Three cars and a truck 
stop beside the road, and out spills a 
lineup from Lindy’s: Sid Caesar, Milton 
Berle, Jonathan Winters, Buddy Hackett 
and Mickey Rooney. Before he dies, 
Durante tells the group about the $350,- 
000 buried in a park some 200 miles 
away—then, as he breathes his last, his 
foot flies out and kicks a bucket. Kicks 
a bucket, get it? 

The gags go downhill the rest of the 
way. The mercenary motorists keep 
their secret from the police, and thus 
begins an all-day drag race through 
Southern California to see who gets to 
the loot first. Accompanying them, or 
sucked up in transit, are Ethel Mer- 
man, Dorothy Provine, Dick Shawn, 
Edie Adams, Phil Silvers, Terry-Thomas 
—and finally Spencer Tracy, of all peo- 
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Wonderful Daiquiris need a wonderful rum 


Daiquiris: The Derby. On-the-rocks. Dry. 


Don Q is wonderful rum. The difference between good rum and 
wonderful rum is a degree of smoothness that only complete quality 
control can provide. Don Q is the only Puerto Rican rum that con 
trols every phase of the rum production process from the growing 
of the sugar cane right through to the sealing of the bottle This 
complete quality control from sugar cane to bottle gives Don Q that 
extra degree of smoothness that separates wonderful rum from 
merely good rum. @ Light and dry, Don Q makes Daiquiris and all 
other rum drinks taste better. Try Don Q in your next Daiquiri, @ 
Light as a tropical breeze 


THE FASTEST SELLING QUALITY RUM ON THE ISLAND 


DON Q 


WHITE OR GOLD LABEL 


80 Proof. Schieffelin & Co., New York es 
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“Picnic lunch before the big game" (Photo by Inge Morath / Magnum) 





At a time like this, who’s thinking about trust investments? 


We are, here at Bankers Trust Company. Our Personal Trust Department, backed by 
our own research facilities and our own business information sources, is well equipped 
to act with intelligence’ and dispatch. Behind every investment decision stand the 
knowledge and experience of experts who have assisted many families over many years. 


You'll feel more confident about your family's future having provided them with the 


protection of sound judgment and understanding. You'll find both at Bankers Trust. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY NEW YORK 


© Bankers Trust Company 1963 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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People are pretty independent in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
St. Louis, too. That’s why CBS Owned radio 
stations are programmed at home. There’s no 
magie button in New York we can push to make 
the CBS Owned radio stations the leaders in 
their individual communities. That has to be done 


THE CBS OWNED 


Independence Is Not Necessarily a Philadelphia Thing 


where they live. For instance, 342 editorials on 
local issues were broadcast by CBS station man- 
agers so far this year—and 46 rebuttals were 
aired. Each editorial is a doorstep proposition— 
concerned with loeal problems — local issues of 
immediate coneerA to the people at home. You 
have to be there. 


RADIO STATIONS 


WBBM Chicago / WCBS New York yi WCAU Philadelphia } WEEI Boston pf KMOX St. Louis / KNX Los Angeles / KCBS san Francisco 


Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


STATIONS THAT TALK THE LANGUAGE OF THEIR COMMUNITIES 
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ple, as @ fairty corruptible sheriff. 

“People following greed are funny,” 
says Kramer. “It's the best basis for a 
big chase.” Maybe. But the great screen 
comedians—Chaplin, Keaton, Langdon, 
Fields—lightened their essays on hu- 
man folly with the inspired lunacy that 
makes art. Kramer offers the harshly 
realistic image of greed itself, and sim- 
ply tops it off with wisecracks. His cast 
cannot match the physical style of Mack 
Sennett, and Mad World’s substitute for 
wit is the flaccid humor of insult. In 
dozens of roadside hassles, Ethel Mer- 
man as Berle’s nerve-shattering mother- 
in-law begins almost every sentence 
with “Shuddup, you big stupid idiot!” 

Buster Keaton, utterly wasted in one 
brief sequence, might have told Direc- 
tor Kramer a thing or two about the 
shrewd use of slapstick to coax belly 





laughs from an episode that has three | 


comedians tearing down a garage with 

all the deadly, humorless efficiency of 
a professional demolition crew. Cutting 
from incident to incident, car to car, 
| ground to air, the film dissipates its fun 
at every turn, and the only chase to 
build up steam is a Chase named Barrie, 
who dances a wicked deadpan twist, 
Mad World reaches its nadir with an 
abortive climax that puts Spencer 
Tracy and ten comedians atop a fire 
ladder reeling several stories above the 
Street, presumably on the assumption 
that eleven men suspended in mid-air 
will be eleven times funnier than Har- 
old Lloyd used to be. Alas, the law of 
diminishing returns prevails. 


High-Power Potion 

Thérése tells a wicked tale wrought 
from Frangois Mauriac’s 1927 novel 
Thérése Desqueyroux and tells it in old- 
fashioned cinematic style. It is literate, 
formal, filmed with impeccable taste. It 
captures the dark spirit of Mauriac’s 
novel almost too perfectly. Best of all, 
in Emmanuéle Riva (star of Hiroshima, 
Mon Amour) it has a vivid Thérése, 
that young woman so desperate to es- 
cape “the slow, sure, horrible suffoca- 
tion of provincial life” that she poisons 
her husband. 

Bernard survives, however. He even 
lies to save her, and as Thérése rides 
home from court to try to tell him why 
she did it, her unhappy history is re- 
viewed in flashbacks. Here, the prose 
narrative becomes a burdensome, book- 
ish device, but Director Georges Fran- 
ju finds visual poetry in sharp contrasts 
between the gentle Bordeaux country- 
side and the taut, terrible stillness of 
Thérése's face. Actress Riva never fails 
him. On her wedding day, “the wild 
force seething inside,” she stands in 
church like someone paralyzed by news 
of disaster, Her disaster is Bernard— 
superbly played by Philippe Noiret as a 
prudish bourgeois lout whose only con- 
cerns are family pride and the valuable 
pine trees on his estate at Argelouse. 
Living with him, Thérése sees no way 
out until the day he falls ill from an ac- 
cidental overdose of a medicine con- 
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The Unisphere, symbol of the New York World's 
Fair, Built and presented by United States Steel 


New York World’s Fair...it’s coming by truck 


Trucks are bringing the New York World's 
Fair to Flushing Meadow. The girders and 
concrete and equipment...646 acres of build 
ings filled with wondrous sights. Opening 
date— April 22, 1964. Some 70,000,000 vis- 
itors will have the time of their lives. 
When you think about it, trucks have a 
habit of doing this. The new hat comes by 
truck. The new furniture comes by truck. 
The new suburb comes by truck. So do 
little league uniforms and big league ball 
parks. And cameras. And cars. And Christ- 
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mas trees. And cantaloupes. Loads of good 
things for loads of people. 

GMC Truck joins the rest of the trucking 
industry and the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations in working toward the common 
goal...bringing more and better things 
to more people. 





INC. 


Sponsorec 


by GMC Truck & Coach a General Motors Division 


in behalf of the AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


TRUCKS 


FROM V2 TO 60 TONS 








“Nuts!” This is one battle we intend to win. 
And we have the weapons to do it. 
We deliver a unique growth market 
of middle-size cities. Latest ABC audits 
show over 4,600,000 circulation. 
That's why Family Weekly offers the largest market 
in the world that can be covered in such depth by 


a single advertisine medium. 
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What’s making the 
trend to Teacher's? 


More people are saying “Teacher's, please” than ever 
before. 

This is because Scotch drinkers have told each other 
about Teacher’s unmistakable flavour. 

It is a flavour created over one hundred years ago by 
William Teacher, and preserved exactly as it was by 


Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 Proof - OSchieffelin & Co., New York 


TEACHER'S 
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Word of mouth. 


the personal watchfulness of the Teacher family. 
They carefully supervise the making of Teacher's, 
and insist that it be bottled only in Scotland. (This is 
not the case with all Scotch whiskies.) 

Read it on our label. Taste it in our Whisky. The 
flavour is unmistakable. 
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Need $17,291 to buy a car? 


At Bank of Commerce you can finance 
the entire price of any car. There’s no 
fixed down payment. No compulsory in- 
surance. You can arrange your financing 
before you buy. And rates are just $4.25 
per $100 per year. 

As for our service, we think you'll find 
it a little more helpful, a little faster, a 
little more personal than you might be 
used to. 


We'd like a chance to demonstrate it 
next time you want to buy a car or boat, 
put a son through school, open a check- 
ing account, modernize a factory—or 
anything else that involves personal or 
commercial banking. Just call MUrray Hill 
2-5000. (If you call from outside New York 
City, the Area Code is 212.) 


BANK OF COMMERCE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Main Office: 56 East 42nd Street. Other conveniently located offices in Manhattan, Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens and Yonkers 
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taining arsenic. She begins to get ideas 

Does Bernard forgive her? Never. In 
a final scene flickering with pathos, he 
breaks down and asks: “Was it because 
you hated me? You couldn't stand me?” 
Half-mockingly, Thérése replies: “It 
was because of your pines . I wanted 
them for myself. Perhaps it was to see 
a glimmer of uncertainty in your eyes.” 
Author Mauriac, who wrote the dia- 
logue for this first screen adaptation of 
his work, supplies no simple answer. A 
connoisseur of human corruption, he 
peoples his novels with characters side- 
tracked by evil in their blind search for 
God. On film, Thérése seems likely to 
find salvation with a one-way ticket to 
Paris. But her story still casts a spell. 





SIGNORET & STEWART 
A morsel for Hubby. 


High-Proof Perfume 


Naked Autumn. “People go stale aft- 
er ten years,” says a bored French 
wife, languishing in the country with 
her equally bored husband. Such is the 
ambivalence of married love that the 
couple’s passion has long since turned 
to hate and to Gallic variations on the 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? theme 

their favorite happens to be a form 
of boudoir bingo that has already alien- 
ated the best friend and driven 
the husband's auto-racing teammate to 
suicide, This time out, they notice a 
lissome young schoolteacher. The wife 
befriends the girl, brings her home, im- 
mediately begins to preen her as a mor- 
sel to renew hubby's flagging appetite 
for l'amour. 

All this sounds foolish enough, and 
probably would be, were it not for 
Simone Signoret’s 100-proof perform- 
ance as the kind of woman who gets 


wife’s 


into a man’s blood. She drinks too 
much, gambles too much, talks too 
much. But she is a heady dish all the 
same. When the schoolteacher (win- 
ningly played by Alexandra Stewart) 


comes to dinner, the wife purrs: “Who 
Shares your bed? [| hope you're not 
still a virgin at 20." A few more re- 
marks like that and her husband has 
had enough of her unpredictable bitch- 


ery. “What are you trying to do?” he 
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The Swiss Guard, Rome. You can visit Rome on KLM's amazing new “21 days for $99" tour plan. Clip coupon for details. 


ap 
Fly to Rome with reliable KLM-—technicians use 
1,872 instruments just to test the instruments on your KLM jet 


( For more news about reliable KLM and the careful, punctual Dutch—read on) 


cin Eight out of ten experienced trav- 
ple 


elers ask two things above all 
from an airline, It should be punctual 
and reliable. 

This fact from a recent survey pleases 
KLM’s tour experts just as much as it 
does KLM’s technicians. "A tour must 
run as smoothly as a jet,” says KLM’s 
chief tour planner—and offers a won- 
derful new collection of fall. winter and 
spring vacations to prove his point 

Here are some examples of KLM’s 


reliability—in the air and on the ground, 


1. Even the instruments that KLM uses 
to test your jet’s instruments are regu- 
larly tested. And to make doubly sure 
of their accuracy. KLM then sends them 
off to the Dutch government for still 
more tests. 


2. During major overhaul, every single 
part of a KLM jet is scrutinized fiercely. 
For example, each altitude indicator 
Must pass a response test so rigorous 
that an error of 3 feet in 50,000 would 
register on KLM’s test recorder. If it 
fails, back goes te instrument for an- 
other complete overhaul. 


3. KLM's wines are also tested. Not only 
for bouquet and character—but also for 


the ability to fly well. A permanent 
wine-tasting committee meets 3 times 
a year to choose the best wines from 
European chateaux. Only their first 
choices qualify for KLM’s cellars. 

4. KLM has been flying longer than any 
other airline. For 43 years, to be exact. 
Many a KLM pilot has logged well over 
22,000 flying hours—the equivalent of 3 
full years spent in the air. 

5. Small fry can rely on KLM. Babies 
who fly KLM get their own special bed 
Every KLM 
stewardess is trained in child care and 


—and their own menu 


nursing. Pursers are armed with a grab 
bag of books and games and hug- 
gable toys that keep tiny passen- 
gers happy for hours on end. 


21 days in Europe for $99 a | 
; rs. 
KLM has just announced the Miss! 
thriftiest-ever European tour Address 
plan. This plan lets you make up 
City 


own pace. But you pay only $99 
for 21 days. This covers hotel 
accommodations (not fancy— 
but comfortable), breakfast and 
sightseeing. 

That's only one of KLM’s ex- 
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your own itinerary and set your | 
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Please send me the new 24-page color brochure 
called “KLM Sun and Fun Vacations.” 


(Name of your travel agent) 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
609 Fifth Ave., New York 17, NLY. 
Tel; PLaza 9-3600 





ceptional tour bargains. There are doz- 
ens more. See your travel agent. He’s 
the fellow with the facts on KLM fall 
and winter vacations to Europe, the 
Mediterranean and the Caribbean. 


Or clip the coupon for a free copy of 
“KLM Sun and Fun Vacations.” This 
handsome, illustrated bro- 
chure describes 9 new 
KLM tours and air/sea 
cruises. It also tells you 
how you can Visit extra 
cities for no extra air fare 
when you fly to Europe with reliable 
KLM. Clip coupon now. 


Phone 
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asks. “Ruin your evening,” she answers 
swiftly, each syllable etched in acid 
The film suffers because its battle of 
the sexes is an uneven contest. Regi- 
nald Kernan—an American physician 
turned mode! and actor—looks fine in 
hunting clothes, but seems generally 
opaque as the husband. He is clearly 
outclassed by Signoret, 
aplomb enables her to crack open a 
fifth of Johnnie Walker and dab Scotch 
on her wrists and ear lobes for all the 
world as if it were Jolie Madame 


whose vast 


Death in Florence 

Family Diary, At the time it seemed 
a stroke of luck. Surely a glorious stroke 
of luck that a peasant baby who had 
lost his mother should take the fancy 
of a baron’s butler and be carried away 
to a Florentine villa to grow up as a 





MASTROIANNI & PERRIN 
Green and yellow melancholy. 


young man of the leisure class. But if 
it was luck it was bad luck. The but- 
ler pampered his adopted son and then 
cruelly turned against him. At 18, Lo 
renzo found himself on the streets with 
a taste for champagne and no moncy 
to buy it, with a living to be earned and 
no training to do it. After two years ol 
odd jobs, he felt lucky to be hired as 
an office boy Then like a fool he got 
married and had a child. Crushed by 
work and worry, he fell ill, and a long 
stay in a public hospital did the rest 
At 27 he was dead 

A pathetic tale of no particular sig- 
nificance. However, it is told with care 
and tenderness in this Italian film 
adapted from a novel by Vasco Pra- 
tolini. The pace is lento, sometimes 
troppo lento, but the color photography 
tactfully subtends the mood of green 
and yellow melancaoly, and Director 
Valerio Zurlini develops a very real and 
moving relationship between the hero 
(Jacques Perrin) and his older brother 
(Marcello Mastroianni). It is fascinat- 
ing to watch Mastroianni, who in his 
recent films (La Dolce Vita, La Notte, 
8%) has emerged as the Clark Gable 
of existentialism, play a simple, decent 
human being. He does it well. 
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BLAZE OF RARE BEAUTY FROM CARTIER 


A brooch fired with the brilliance of diamonds on platinum. 
Gift idea extraordinary to give in our gala red Cartier box. A complex of pear, 
marquise, round and baguette diamonds. Exclusive. $30,000. 


ACTUAL SIZE. FEDERAL TAX INCLUDED 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, PLAZA 3-0111 
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for men with business in 


EUROPE 
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MORE CITIES 


than any other transatlantic 
or transpolar airline 
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Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 
or see your SAS travel agent 
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W Charter Savings and Loan Association 
compounds your interest quarterly and 
pays you $493 yearly at 4.85% on every 
$10,000 And every penny is insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation wr ha 
n Locally owned and 
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by mail, postage paid both ways Charter 
welcomes your savings account 0% Open 
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your savings. 
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Walls, Dreams & Women 


THE FABULOUS LIFE OF DIEGO RIVERA 
by Bertram D. Wolfe. 457 pages. Stein 
& Day. $10 


The lies Diego Rivera told were as 
sweeping as his murals: vast, colorful 
and complicated. They charmed wom- 
en, infuriated men (Trotsky left Diego's 
home, bag and baggage, after one tall 
tale too many), and were a biographer’s 
despair. “Who could be so discourteous,” 
asks Biographer Wolfe, “who so foolish 
and dully matter-of-fact, as to disbe- 
lieve such attractive, exciting, baroquely 
designed, richly detailed, marvelously 
verisimilar yet preposterous stories, told 
while the painter smiled and snorted, 


enrolled in art school, and at 21 he won 
a scholarship to study in Europe, where 
he spent 13 years imitating the masters 
and searching for a style of his own. In 
Paris he discovered cubism and turned 
out many fashionably cubist paintings. 
He also discovered women, who were 
violently attracted to this massive, whim- 
sical “Mexican cowboy” who seldom 
bathed. He kept two mistresses at the 
same time and had children by both. 
Eventually Diego tired of bohemia. 
He found its art too constricting and 
esoteric: he longed for an art that could 
be shared by a whole community, much 
as the Italian frescoes had once been 
shared in times gone by. Then he began 
to hear stories out of Russia about 
Communism, which promised to restore 





RIVERA (1933) AT WORK ON HITLERISM MURAL 
His lies were better than reality. 


his bulging eyes fastened directly upon 
one’s own?” 

Wolfe could. A friend of Diego's 
since the 1920s, when both were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, and later 
—after his disenchantment—a brilliant 
writer on Communism (Three Who 
Made a Revolution), Bertram Wolfe 
in this biography has tried to untangle 
fact from fantasy. And yet the lies of 
this great, hulking 300 Ibs. of a man, 
believes Wolfe, are the key to his life 
and art. His dreams were more real to 
him than reality, and to him, all ideas 
were playthings. Said his third wife. 
Frida Kahlo: “He never told a lie that 
was stupid or banal.” 

A People's Art. Diego reconstructed 
his childhood to suit his mood. Born in 
the silver-mining town of Guanajuato 
and brought up in Mexico City, Diego 
recalled that at the age of four he was 
denouncing Christianity to his horrified 
elders; at a slightly older age, he claimed 
that he made 5,000 toy Russian soldiers 
out of cardboard to do battle with capi- 
talists. There is no doubting. however. 
his early aptitude for art. At ten he was 


100 


art, among many other things, to the 
masses. Diego returned home to Mex- 
ico in 1921 full of plans to produce 
a people’s art. 

Luckily, the new Mexican Minister of 
Education, José Vasconcelos, was of 
like mind: he provided Diego with plen- 
ty of public walls. Squatting on a scaf- 
fold that sagged perilously under his 
enormous bulk, a cigar clamped _ be- 
tween his teeth, Diego painted exuber- 
antly from dawn to dusk. His only 
diversion was the women who gathered 
below to watch him work. Over the 
years he made love to scores of them, 
including a_ tigress-tempered beauty 
named Guadalupe Marin, who once tore 
up several of his paintings in a fit of 
jealousy and on another occasion threat- 
ened to shoot off his right arm. 

Diego put a whole history of Mexico 
on the walls of the Education Building 
and the National Palace. The paintings 
are full of Marxism, but they owe 
much more to Diego's vision of a glori- 
ous golden age of Mexico before the 
Spanish conquest. Karl Marx’s glower- 
ing visage crowns one mural, but it 


seems flat and lifeless beside the rich, 
raw portrait of the Aztec god Quetzal- 
coatl Perhaps more than the work of 
any other artist, writes Wolfe, these 
murals succeed in expressing “a land 
and an age.” 

Machines Like Nudes. The masses 
did not take to Diego’s murals as they 
were supposed to. They dubbed his squat 
figures “monkeys” and coined an apt 
word to describe the murals: feismo 
(uglyism). In the presidential election 
campaign of 1923-24, one candidate 
made a promise to whitewash the mu- 
rals, and others took up the cry. Diego's 
work was saved only by the critics. 
New York and French critics wrote 
such glowing reviews that Diego's fel- 
low countrymen grudgingly gave in and 
agreed to live with the murals. 

North of the border, Diego was the 
rage. In the 1930s, U.S. art was in the 
doldrums, and the Mexicans—Rivera, 
along with Orozco and Siqueiros— 
seemed fresh and exciting: here were 
artists with a social conscience. Diego 
was commissioned by Edsel Ford to 
paint murals for the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. In spite of his Communist be- 
liefs, Rivera fell in love with U.S. in- 
dustrial might and produced a massive 
mural of curving, convoluted machinery 
that has the sensuousness of nudes. 

Next, Diego went to New York. at the 
invitation of young (then 25) Nelson 
Rockefeller, to paint a mural for the 
RCA building in Rockefeller Center. 
Rockefeller had been warned: Diego 
had once painted his grandfather, old 
John D., devouring ticker tape. RCA 
officials grew more and more nervous as 
they saw red flags and sickle-swinging 
workers taking shape before their eyes. 
When Lenin's face appeared. Nelson 
Rockefeller requested another face in- 
stead. Diego refused. and the “Battle of 
Radio City” was joined. In the words of 
Diego, “a platoon of sappers, hidden in 
ambush, charged upon the scaffold.” 
They routed Diego and his “proletari- 
an” assistants and draped the whole 
mural. Nine months later, the Rocke- 
fellers had the mural pounded to bits. 
U.S. capitalists had had enough of their 
Communist painter. 

Diego returned to Mexico. where in 
time he mellowed—and so did his talent. 
He tried to make peace with his enemies. 
who by this time included almost every- 
body. In bad odor with the Communist 
Party for consorting with the capitalists, 
Diego got back in the party’s good graces 
by doing a flattering portrait of Stalin. 
In 1956, the year before Diego's death, 
he journeyed to the Soviet Union, where 
he claimed he had been miraculously 
cured of cancer (he also reported wit- 
nessing a marvelous experiment in 
which a white man had been produced 
in the ninth generation of crossings be- 
tween Negroes and Mongols). 

The same year Diego made his peace 
with the church. One of his murals in 
Mexico City had been covered for years 
because of an atheistic inscription: “God 
Does Not Exist.” At rush hour one eve- 
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Most people think portables 
_are pretty much alike... 
until they ask to see an electric 


They'll see the Smith-Corona Coronet, the world’s first electric portable. 
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Or they'll see the Smith-Corona Poweriter. It goes Coronet one better, 
has portable electricity! 


THAT'S ALL! SORRY! NEIN! NON ESISTE! 
(That is, no other American or European manufacturer makes an electric portable.) 








Smith-Corona's patented key action let us put electricity to work in portables. And you'll be amazed what elec- 
tricity does for your typing. You won't have to pound. Electricity does the work. You can underline a whole row 
just by holding down the underline key. Electricity also repeats dots, dashes, spaces and the letter "X."" Auto- 
matically! Even hunt-and-peck typing looks expert, because electricity strikes each letter with the same stroke. 
You can enjoy electric typing with the Smith-Corona Coronet for only a few dollars more than a good manual. Or 
you might prefer the new Poweriter. It types electrically anywhere...without a cord on its rechargeable energy 
cell or plugged into any outlet (110 volts AC). Like all American-made Smith-Coronas, both Poweriter and Coronet 
are built to last. No wonder Smith-Corona portable parts are guaranteed 5 years. 


R. Any Sr ranch 


SAMOA OTA Ls 
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LOVE WHAT “DACRON™ DOES FOR ME 


Neh omonas 


LIGHT, SHEER, EVER PLEATED 





DACRON 






This pair of ads 
in Redbook sold 
58,115 dresses 
$1,162,300 worth 


For a success story with a sales punch, put your ad in 
Redbook, the Magazine for Young Adults. That's what 
dress manufacturer R & K Originals and Du Pont did. 
Shown for the first time in Redbook, and only in 
Redbook, these coordinated ads helped bring 58,115 
customers into the stores. That's quite a record. Makes 
you think. It should make you think about Redbook 
for your product. Particularly if you want to reach 
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and sell the need-more, buy-more Young Adult market. 

Redbook reaches a greater concentration of these 
young families, at lower cost, than any other major 
magazine. 3,750,000 (going on 4,000,000) families 
every month who are in the market for almost every- 
thing —ready, willing and able to buy. The Magazine 


for Young Adults. REDBOOK 
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Now! 8 Jets a week to South America 


Here it is: the greatest news about South America since 
the discovery of Machu Picchu - Braniff Airways and 
Eastern Air Lines have expanded their schedule to 8 Jets 
a week. These luxurious El Dorado Super Jets leave from 
New York and Miami, and include daylight flights to 
Panama and Bogota, as well as early afternoon and evening 





departures to Lima, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. Go First Class, with the elegance of Gold Service, 
or in economical tourist. In both, you'll find superb food, 
comfort and personalized attention that have made 
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Braniff-Eastern a favorite of travelers to South America 

Plan to see all of South America (including Machu 
Picchu), in style, on one of our many tours. South 
America is indeed spectacular and the spectacular way 
to see it is on a Braniff-Eastern tour. Stop in and ask 
your Travel Agent about it. 


BRANIFF <>, EASTERN 


AIRWAYS AIR LINES 
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If you'd like to give someone 

an expensive scotch— 

find out why 

Something Special is expensive. 
-etietit 
















To the Connoisseur 


Every now and again, when parcels 
of our matured Scotch Whiskies 
the 


we find a cask or two 





are brought down from 
distilleries 
of outstanding quality 
. 
We husband these casks, and 
periodically we vat their con- 


tents for the use of the most 
















discriminating 
° 


connoisseur 


It will be readily understood 
that the 


exceptional 





quantity of such 


vatlings must 
always be limited and that is 
why we call this Scotct 
"Something Special.”’ This is truly 
a Whisky for the special occasion 


Yours faithfully, 
(ass 
Chairman 


Ltd. 












Thomson & Co. 
Proprietors of 


“Queen Anne"’ Scotch Wintehy 


When a great Scotch whisky distiller sets 
aside a single cask from each hundred 
or so, that is Something Special. 

There will never be more than a few 
hundred cases of this superb Scotch f 
at any given time. That's why it’s expensive—/ 
and that’s why you'll find it only 

in the finest liquor shops. Wouldn't it 
be wise to secure some for your special 
gift list—and yourself? 


Something Special 


Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland, 


QoMETHING 


me Lt 


MC 
vp Scotcn WuHtsny 
ti 
LEETE 
itt 


In handsome gift 
decanter and box 







| picaresque 


ning, Diego ostentatiously mounted a 
scaffold and blotted out the words. “I 
am a Catholic,” he announced from his 
perch to the startled throng below. Die- 
go was a great ham to the end. 


All Over the Blooming Place 


A SINGULAR MAN by J. P. Donleavy 
402 pages. Atiantic-Little, Brown. $6 


James Joyce did a terrible thing for 
a whole generation of writers when he 
put that tape recorder inside the skull 
of Leopold Bloom, James Patrick Don- 
leavy. a Dublin-educated New York 
novelist, ran off a lively spool or two 
in a novel called The Ginger Man, a 





DONLEAVY 
A freudulent fantasy. 


tale of low life and high 
philosophy in Dublin's slums. He has 
now reverted to tape in a second novel, 
this one called A Singular Man, whose 
hero, equipped with the Joyce instant- 
playback brain, goes all over the 
Blooming place in Manhattan. 

Donleavy is a serious man engaged 
in trying to extract real rabbits (fre- 
quently in the very act of breeding) 
from his trick hats. But Donleavy is 
also a real entertainer: unhampered by 
the calculations that make realistic nov- 
els merely realistic, he has shamelessly 
compounded a freudulent fantasy. 

Trembling Rich. George Smith is the 
unlikely name of his daydream figure. 
Smith is such a man as Manhattan’s 
subway millions have dreamed of be- 
ing. With nothing but a pad and pencil 
in Room 604 of a building in Owl Street, 
somewhere downtown, he makes un- 
counted millions, and the market shud- 
ders at his whim. Like sable-jowled 
Novelist Donleavy himself, he is dark, 
saturnine, aloof from human contact. 
The rich tremble before him; only a few 
poor whom he selects to honor know 
his great heart. Contemptuous of wom- 
an when lured into sex he is more po- 
tent than the Grand Turk. He com- 
manded a regiment in a foreign army. 

The Smith a mighty man is he. But 
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Today's revolution in American steelmaking started here 





Eight years ago, McLouth lowered the first oxygen lance into an American steel furnace in 
Trenton, Michigan—and steelmaking hasn't been the same since. Ajet of high-pressure oxygen 
from the lance boiled the molten iron into steel—in one-fourth the usual open hearth time 
Today, almost every new furnace being built for America’s steel industry is following this 
pioneering move to oxygen process steelmaking. Meanwhile, back at the furnaces, we're 
finding new ways to bring our customers better steel, faster and more efficiently. 


MCLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN McLOUTH 
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If the solution to your business problem isn’t in our library 


Does 500,000 computer instructions sound like a lot? 

It ought to. Our program library is worth roughly 

five million dollars. 

But it doesn’t cost our IBM 7094 clients an extra penny. 


On the other hand, it can’t solve a business problem, either. 
Not unless it contains exact/y the right program. 


Which is why we have a full-time staff of two hundred 
and forty-nine systems designers and mathematicians and 
programmers and statistical analysts. 


Most of them are also trained and experienced in other specific 
areas of science or industry. They have solved a vast 





ot 500,000 computer instructions... we'l add to the library. 


range of problems, from corporate strategy to nuclear power. 


But doesn’t that sound as if the solution to your problems 
might already be on our library shelves? 


Yes. 


Then the question is, do we solve your problem by pulling 

Precisely the right program off the shelf? Or do we tap the 

brainpower and experience of our professional staff and add 
that new program to the library? 


The man with the answer is Don Freel. He’s our Sales 
Manager and his phone number is 201-COlfax 2-8700. 


Call him. 





ITT THE ITT DATA PROCESSING CENTER 


DPC P. O. BOX 285 

RTE. 17 & GARDEN STATE PARKWAY, 
GS Paamus, x. 

NTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELE 
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Cufenloy-40—the unique copper alloy developed by Phelps Dodge 
to meet highest performance standards, now being installed as 
tubes in some of the world's largest power generating systems. 


oO GE COPPER PRODUCTS 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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what is he doing in a modern novel? 
This is in fact a Gothic novel cropping 
up after a lapse in taste of a century or 
so, and Donleavy'’s Smith is the once 
familiar Byronic hero, the diabolically 
fascinating doomed aristocrat. 

Like its original, the modern Gothic 
novel is prone to interest in tombs, 
graveyards, menacing strangers, cryptic 
portents, castles and ghosts. These are 
all present in A Singular Man, cleverly 
transposed into the idiom of contem- 
porary Manhattan and ancillary Fair- 
field County. Smith has a great marble 
mausoleum under construction, air-con- 
ditioned, flood- and earthquake-proof. 
Smith moodily lurks there from time to 
time. The ghosts are of the contem- 
porary autobiographical kind—Smith’s 
own spectral guilty memories acquired 
in a posh Jesuit prep school. The furies 
are represented by the Press. Evil is rep- 
resented by the abandoned power-bitch 
wife whose cold heart can never be 
touched by the grace of love, but there 
are others to offer it in all its forms. 

Bubbles & Wreaths. Once the reader 
overcomes the resentful suspicion that 
the fractured-telegram style of interior 
monologue must take less time to write 
than to read, he will find Smith the 
most lushly loony character of the year 
Donleavy simply cannot help being 
comic even when the symbols and por- 
tents crowd thickest. The narrative in- 
terest—such as it is—centers on Smith’s 
love for Miss Tomson, a genuinely im- 
agined dream figure of sexual grace 
who will never become a member of 
the wedding. She dies, of course, and is 
buried at sea. Darkly Byronic to the 
last, Smith glowers at the sunset. “Bub- 
bles and wreaths are left. But maybe 
you'd like to know that at night seals 
sing. They come up out of the water 
with their big sad eyes.” 

They don't really, Smith. They sort 
of make bubbling, burbling noises, like 
someone choking with laughter. 


Trip to a Foreign Land 


APPENDIX A by Hayden Carruth. 302 
pages. Macmillan. $4.95 


For the 302 pages of this unsettling 
book, the reader is imprisoned in the 
mind of a man who has suffered and is 
now suffering a total nervous collapse. 
Anybody who wants to know the iden- 
tity of that man need only “look at the 
title page.” according to Author Hay- 
den Carruth. Carruth’s self-described 
“novel or autobiography or dissertation” 
is not neatly scissored to easily dis- 
cernible patterns; rather, it comes spool- 
ing off the mind of the narrator in great 
loops and tangles of yarn. But its feeling 
is all of a piece—and chilling in effect. 

Throughout the book, in alternating 
Sections, Carruth’s narrator presents 
himself to the reader in a strange dou- 
ble exposure—as he appeared in the 
early 1950s, when he had his first break- 
down, and as he appears now, writ- 
ing while caring for a deaf-mute as 
atonement for past sins. In the earlier 
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There are 
really 
two 
kinds of 
after-dinner 
coffee: 





MYERS RUM MAKES THE MAN'S DRINK! Coffee sweet 
and simple is the customary way to end a meal... but some- 
times a man likes a little added ‘‘something."’ Like Myers, the 
Jamaica rum that's 97 proof, spirited, golden and robust. Adds 
great character and flavor—a man's kind of flavor—to cocktails 
or coffee. Try a wonderful cup of Jamocha: pour a spoonful of 
Myers Rum over a half lump of sugar in a spoon balanced on 
coffee cup. Light saturated sugar and, after flame dies out, tip 
spoon and contents into your coffee. Stir and savor. You'll 
relish Myers’ full-bodied taste. 97 PROOF. 


P. S. FOR THE HOSTESS. Myers adds flavor magic to foods, 
too. Holidays or any day, try Myers Rich Mince Pie: add 3 or 
4 tbsp. of Myers Rum to 3 cups prepared mincemeat. Pre 
pare your customary pastry for 2-crust 9-inch pie. Fill, bake 
as usual. A traditional treat with an unforgettable taste. 
For your own set of 4 Jamocha spoons (like spoon shown in photo) 
just send $1.00 to Dept. T11-22, General Wine & Spirits Co. 

Box 4232, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

MYERS'S RUM + 97 PROOF - GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, W.¥.C 
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Attention, Belief, 


and Believing Action 





A point we should not overlook in this review is that readers regard 
Goop HouseKEEPING as a magazine to be believed. This probably requires 
little elaboration except to say that sometimes we seem to treat this as 
a limited or negative thing, when in fact it goes much further. 

Our virtue is not simply that we do not print things which ought to 
be disbelieved; it is even more that we incorporate positively a great deal 
that deserves attention and then belief and finally believing action. Such 
items range from “Houston’s Quiet Victory” to “What Women Really 
Think About Their Doctors”; from Dr. Carl Jung’s “Why I Believe in 
God” to Dr. John Rock’s “We Can End the Battle Over Birth Control!” 

Believability, then, cannot be to us just an absence of lies as 
legislated by the technicians of the Good Housekeeping Institute in 
recognition of the Consumers’ Guaranty; it must be a courageous and 
activist presentation of facts and ideas which deserve positive belief 
and the support of believing people. 


The above is an excerpt from an internal memorandum dated March 19, 
1961, from Editor Wade Nichols to the editorial and advertising staffs of 
Good Housekeeping. Its purpose was to restate the basic editorial platform 
of the magazine. Good Housekeeping feels it provides an insight, posstbly 
of public interest, into the magazine's continuing editorial policies and 
functions as interpreted by its editor. 
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BANKING 


U.S. bank assets in mid-1962 totaled $316 billion, up 65% in less than a dozen 


years, The men who handle this money also hold directorships in many U.S. 
corporations—obviously, a very influential group. The men at the top in bank- 


ing, the presidents of U.S. banks with assets of over $10 million, vote TIME 
TIME] the most important magazine published in the United States 
today and their own personal favorite. In banking, as in 
every important field, TIME serves the Leadership Community 





period the narrator is (as Carruth was) 
a poet, editor, and a nihilist who thinks 
that “I must be really half dead” but 
is not particularly disturbed by the fact 
most of contemporary America, he im- 
plies, is in pretty much the same shape 
The agent of his undoing is a World 
War II French waif, Charley Dupont, 
who “was born in Europe’s misery and 
came to America in his youth, imbued 
with the irony of hope.” Dupont bears 
a disturbing message: “It’s okay to be 
lieve.” and the grail he seeks is simply 
citizenship papers. 

Charley's wife is, like the narrator, a 
nothing, and not surprisingly the two 
nothings mate. As the affair continues 





HAYDEN CARRUTH 
Two nothings make a breakdown. 


it becomes increasingly important to the 
two participants to see Charley fail 
in his career as an architect and in his 
quest for citizenship. When Charley 
passes his citizenship test, his wife runs 
away with a eunuch. Her desertion 
drives her narrator-lover into madness 

Anguished in spirit but comic in de- 
tail, Author Carruth’s convoluted tale 
is a convincing, step-by-step chronicle 
of a mind stretching beyond its break- 
ing point. But Appendix A is more 
than case history. If modern man predi- 
cates his behavior on a world of non- 
meaning, Carruth suggests, even the hint 
of meaning can cripple him 


You Can Go Home Again 


THE HAT ON THE BED by John O'Hara 
405 pages. Random House $5.95 


John O'Hara has for so long been 
the acknowledged master craftsman ol 
U.S. short story writers that whatever 
new peaks of performance he hits are 
unlikely to stir much surprise. This is 
a pity because in recent years, as his 
novels get worse and worse, his stories 
have been getting better and better. In 
an astonishing output—four volumes 
since 1960—of brief encounters and 
broader recollections, his writing has 
moved way beyond the burled walnut 
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MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 
«.»GREAT LOCATION 


close to Rockefeller Center, theatres, 
5th Avenue shops, the Coliseum, 
Lincoln Center. Spectacular views in 
every direction. In-Hotel Garage. 
Gracious comforts... all rooms have 
bar-refrigerators, hi-fi, TV, year 
‘round air-conditioning, bathroom 
‘phone, 24-hour room service. 
Reservations: your Travel Agent or 
your local Loew's Hotels office. 


Americana 
OF NEW YORK 
52nd-53rd Sts., East of 7th Ave. 
(212) LT 1-1000 


A Loew's Hotel 
Preston Robert Tisch, President 
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Surest way to get best 
engine performance is 
always to use Quaker 
State in your car. Re- 
fined only from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, this 
years-ahead motor oil 
keeps your car on the 
road, out of the repair 
shop—and saves you 
money. Always insist on 
Quaker State, the best 
engine life preserver. 


QUAKER STATE 
OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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finish and the chromium-plated dia- 
logue that have made him famous. 
The Open Door. The ear is still flaw- 
less. “You mean the party that you just 
got out of their car,” says a railroad 
porter. But what preoccupies him more 
and more now is compressed portraits 
of a lifetime. O'Hara once used to open 
the door to the family living room, 
glimpse a confrontation, record a ri- 
poste driven into the heart of one char- 
acter by another and slam the door, 
apparently pleased with himself. Now 
he walks in and begins describing the 


| furniture of somebody’s mind. The per- 


imeter of perceived experience has been 
expanded by his ever-lengthening mem- 
ory of countless parlors and other 
rooms, and O'Hara appears at home in 
every one of them. One story, for ex- 
ample, begins with a woman's life 
summed up in 30 years of exchanged 
Christmas cards. An elderly couple's an- 
nual return to a fancy country inn 
where they have stayed for years be- 
comes an almost unbearable look at the 
effects of growing old. 

Home, James. Though both would 
no doubt be shocked at the compari- 
son, O'Hara's best later stories offer a 
world of manners and mores that in its 
self-contained coherence suggests the 


| world of Henry James, O'Hara has an 


idiomatic acquaintance with far more 
people on far more different levels of 
society than James ever did—chauf- 
feurs, part-time ladies’ maids, broken- 
down movie directors, cops, small- 
town bankers, and so on. But like 
James, he is a snob and a firm believer 
that a man’s life can best be mirrored 
in social surfaces. James's rich Ameri- 
cans are dazzled by Europe but never 
really escape America: O'Hara's favor- 
ite characters, however upwardly mo- 
bile, never really escape Gibbsville, Pa. 

The tension between the two worlds 
creates some of his best stories. In “The 
Glendale People,” a once-glamourous 
globetrotter finds himself at last in a 
Florida development surrounded by the 
very people he has spent a lifetime 
avoiding—"married couples from the 
Middle West,” he = says sneeringly, 
“who had come to save money on over- 
coats and tire chains.” Desperately he 
rallies his glittering memories to prove 
that what he has seen and done has 
made him different. 

Age |s Wisdom. The sum of O’Hara’s 
wisdom could be denigrated as noth- 
ing more than commonplace knowledge 
that comes with age. His snobs, after 
all, only face the fact that, in age as in 
youth, life chooses our friends for us, 
and it is wise to make the best of them. 
But in reaching backward to follow 
their progress, O'Hara is able to dip 
into the sounds and sights and thoughts 
of four decades of American life. “The 
United States in this century is what I 
know,” he explained not long ago, “the 
way people talked and thought and felt. 
I want to get it all down while I can.” 
In The Hat on the Bed, he has got 
down an impressive chunk of it. 
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A Big Kish Stor 


This isn’t a fable about a chicken. 
It’s a true story abouta fish. Its name is 
Breast-O’-Chicken tuna. 

It all started last spring when sales of 
Breast-O-Chicken (and other canned 
tunas) slumped badly. To turn the tide, 
the Westgate-California Corporation 
bought one 10-minute segment a week 
in ‘Arthur Godfrey Time.” Just one a 
weck...and it was the only national ad- 
vertising for this product in 1963. 

Arthur Godfrey started talking 
about Breast-O”-Chicken tuna on 
May 28th. Here’s what happened— 
in the words of Milton E Fillius, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President: “I am 
pleased to report that business is 





looking very good indced...August 
and September showed an 80 to 100% 
improvement in share of market over 
the same period in 1962. We have con- 
cluded (and reports from the field bear 
it out) that your efforts on our behalf 
are responsible for a very substantial 
amount of our improvement.” 

And that’s not the end of the story. 
Breast-O-Chicken tuna and Godfrey 
‘\ will be together all of next year. 

If you have a good product 
that’s getting lost in a sea of good 
products, speak to Arthur Godfrey. 
Whateveryousell, you'll probably 
have a Big Fish Story to tell—one 
that really happened. 


THE CBS RADIO NETWORK 
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Pages of Fiction and Stories 
first nine months of 1963 


Good Housekeeping. .....224.7 
Me Call. ciccicsisccscncsneteansene 131.9 


Ladies’ Home Journal....100. ; 
cil gti 


Family Circle 
wins again! 





Family Circle. 
A magazine en a homemaker cowie hore 
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TASTE WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN CIDER MEETS 7 CROWN 





Glorious idea—equal parts of cid@erand 7 Or he 

special taste of 7 Crown, so good by itself, that makes this new cocktail satisfying to the core. 
(And while we're on cocktails keep in mind those two all-time 7 Crown greats, the Manhattan and whiskey sour.) 
SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SLENDED WHISKEY, 85 PROOF, 655% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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oothness brid comfort. T | 
AL's award-winning injector razor r adds extra 
ort, extra shaving ease. It's got beauty, balance, 
,adjustable brains. And it’s rustproof—guaranteed 
A ty { for life* Get the total comfort of total ee steel i ae 


| BShaving—yours only from PAL. jie 1 7 elit 









wd. Stainless razor and five blades in 
ia handsome travel case, just *1.95. 


EP Unconditionally guaranteed for the owner's life. Just mail to American 
Sater agit Co.. Staunton, Va.. and it will be repaired or replaced 
: absolutely, te opr} 96 83. Panericent Safety Razor Company 





